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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 


LAVRADIO 


FERTILIZER FACTORY 


NEW SYMBOL OF ANGLO-PORTUGUESE FRIENDSHIP 


Portuguese and British are collaborating in a vast new project for the enrichment of 
Portugal’s agricultural economy—the realization of a large chemical processing complex 
to produce the fertilizers essential to agricultural development. 

The complex, known as the Lavradio Fertilizer Factory, will be the largest of its type in 
Portugal and will be operated by the Portuguese firm of Uniao Fabril do Azoto. British 
engineers of the Kellogg organization will play a prime role in the execution of the project. 
It will consist of a 180 tons per day ammonia plant, a 123 tons per day urea plant, and plants 
for the production of nitric acid, ammonium nitrate, nitrolimestone, and sulphonitrate. 
The project, which will produce thousands of tons of urea, nitrolimestone, and sulphoni- 
trate fertilizers each year, will be erected at Lavradio on the Tagus River, opposite Lisbon. 
Much of the engineering and procurement of materials will be carried out by Kellogg 
International Corporation. The Kellogg organization will also carry out construction of 
all major process facilities. 

Scheduled for completion in 1962, this complex will be of vital importance to the Portu- 
guese economy, and the part played by British engineering will add another page to the 
long history of Anglo-Portuguese friendship. If you are planning to build new processing 
units at home or abroad, Kellogg International Corporation would be glad to show you 


how its services could work to your company’s advantage in realizing the operating plant; -- 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


Kellogg House - 7-10 Chandos Street - Cavendish Square - London W.1 
A Subsidiary of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
Offices of other.-Kellogg Companies are in 
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‘In The Economist this Week 
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HOME 


SCFT CENTRE 


The mammoth handout from the IMF has put a respeciable 
foreign currency balance into the Bank of England : but the hole 
this makes in the IMF’s resources re-emphasises that the fund 
needs strengthening if it is to be a really effective central bankers’ 
bank (p. 645). 


IRON HAND 


The white-collar unions which set out to shoot Mr Lloyd’s trucial 
flag—and its bearer—to tatters may feel less confident now that he 
has unmasked his heavy batteries (p. 606). 


The pruning of the Foreign Office’s spending (for the third time in 
ten years) could impair both the value and efficiency of Britain’s 
representation abroad (p. 607). 


SOLID SUPPORT 


The growing solidarity of Labour and Mr Gaitskell’s control of 
it have somewhat unnerved the weaker Tory. vessels :: but the 
Government ended the session with a final flourish—and with 
some achievements to show (p. ee : one of them is the Mental 


INTERNATIONAL 


DOWN TO EARTH 

Berlin: The time is coming for the diplomats, still orbiting in 
the outer space of grand phrases and military posturings, to come 
to earth and negotiate (p. 603). The western foreign ministers 


* last weekend spent too little time preparing for re-entry to a 
“ calmer atmosphere (p. 637). 


: Heads of Neutral Nations are to meet in Belgrade in September ; 
‘ the leverage of the uncommitted peoples can only be used 
2 effectively if they bury faction amongst themselves (p. 604). 


SPATE 


Major Titov’s prolonged flight and controlled descent are military 
as well as scientific portents (p. 611). They have been taken 


« calmly in the United States, where Congress has been getting on 


+ Russian challenge (p. 620): 


with providing the money for the President’s new answer to the 
Wall Street, unlike the President, 


* believes that this answer will prove inflationary (p. 620). Far 


more excitement has been caused by the outbreak of piracy in 
the high skies (p. 622). 


UP TO AMERICA 


* Cuban criticism of Mr Dillon’s massive aid offer to the inter- 


American social and economic conference has missed the mark. 
But while Latin Americans procrastinate over domestic reform 
and continental integration, the United States still hesitates on 
trade policy (p. 615). 


< This autumn’s fight for the New York mayoralty has political 


implications far beyond the city itself (p. 619). 


The increase in long-term unemployment is causing concern 


- (p. 622). Californian farmers have won no more than a respite 
‘ from trade union interference (p. 623). 


What that interference 
can do is shown by the abandonment of New York’s opera 


» season (p. 624). 
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Health Act, the pénological implications of which are still some- 
what unclear (p. 611). 


STRONG-ARMERS 

The troubles among Smethwick’s council tenants over their new 
Pakistani neighbours should be seen in a context wider than pure 
racism, which is only one element in a general problem being 
exploited by real. racists (p. 627). 


oe 
in 


SPEEA GRC Se Pedi 


Plaid Cymru has been on the warpath: ‘but if the significance of 
home-rulers and nationalists is fading, their xenophobic antics 
serve to shame jingoes in the European debate (p. 612). 


Violence by malice and carelessness is increasing, and its per- 
petrators are disturbingly younger (p. 611). 


~ 


BABE GRE POLS 


=! 


VELVET GLOVE 

The Inland Revenue has explained its treatment of top people’s 
tax allowances : and on most points it is prepared to be reasonable 
(p. 648). 

Industrial policies for easing the lot of redundant workers are 
confused where they exist at all: some guidance from the Ministry 
of Labour would be helpful (p. 612). 

The Chancellor’s measures dealt kindly with hire-purchase busi- 
neat who have responded by biting their customers (p. 650). 
Le SLPS AO TERMS PORES REMERON E! PEASE 


Getting into college is as coumiaben a | procedure in America as in 
Britain (p. 623). 


RENTED POTD LEE ALO EE LISS 


PIECES OF CHINA 
The United States may just be spared the embarrassment of - 
Chinese admission to the United Nations this year (p. 611). 


OB 


France will not be spared the embarrassment of a UN assembly 
session on Tunisia (p. 610). 4 


President de Gaulle has been grumbling at the rumblings of his 
critics, but his own fumbling may be partly responsible for the 
intractability of Algerians, Tunisians and French farmers (p. 615). 


‘ — 
F249 


The lull in Algerian diplomacy is being filled by threats and 
rumours of right-wing violence (p. 612). 


Bombs in the South Tyrol may not blow up the Austrian coali- 
tion, but their blast has shaken Austria’s bargaining position 
(p. 642). 

The outbreak of violence in Northern Rhodesia is directed as 
much against Mr Kaunda’s poticy of non-violence as against the 
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new Constitution (p. 616). Fe 
te 

UNITING NATIONS i 
The formation of a new Congolese government, which is begin- 2 
ning to draw support from all regions of the divided country, is 
a notable success for the United Nations’ patient effort to put a 
Congo Humpty together again (p: 608). A 
There is no easy economic answer for Nyasaland, oa it has & 
. leaders and potentialities which could together provide a viable 
alternative to Federation (p. 638). ; 
South Africa’s general election will merely endorse the policy of 
apartheid. The white opposition to Dr Verwoerd is-divided and 3 
dissents only marginally from his well-known principles (p. 640). 3 
-” 


Detailed contents on page 603 
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PACIFIC 
process pumps 


PODBIELNIAK 
centrifugal solvent 4g 
extractors é 


DRESSER 


compression - 


fittings 





“CLARK centrifugal 
and reciprocating: , 





Dresser is everywhere in the 


Is pressure involved? Dresser provides it ... with 
centrifugal and reciprocating compressors and 
centrifugal pumps. Dresser confines it... with 
compression fittings of many types. 

Must materials, liquid or solid, be handled or 
moved? Dresser equipment pumps them, or blows 
them. Do complicated processes require monitor- 
ing or cycling? Dresser electronic instrumenta- 
tion may be the answer. 

And... Dresser makes highly efficient, multipur- 
pose centrifugal solvent extractors that have 
earned a global reputation for separating and 


BOSE 


NDU VRIES, INIGo 


Republic National 
Bank Building 


DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. 


WORLD ¢ CHEMICALS 


removing many elements from liquids. 


Refineries, constructors, food processors, manu- 
facturers of pharmaceuticals, plastics, paper tex- 
tiles...these and many more are faithful Dresser 
customers speaking many languages... located 
on every continent. 


The world of chemicals is a Dresser world. One 
that Dresser understands and supplies through 
a world-wide group of integrated companies and 
licensees. Call on the men of Dresser ... rely on 
the products and technical services of Dresser... 
anywhere in the world. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 

ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 

FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue d’lena, Paris 16 

ITALY: Dresser Italy, S.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 

MEXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de la Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 

SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., Miihlebachstrasse 43, Zirich 

VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Edificio Radio Continente, 6° Piso, Ave. Mexico, 
Los Caobos, Caracas 


Agents in the principal cities of the world 
Equipment and technical services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 
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In one office, in every office, the new 


TEMKON floor-mounted room air- 






conditioner works silently, unobtrusively, 
keeping air fit for breathing, keeping 
staff at peak efficiency all day long.... 


The cost? With a TEMKON in every room, 
the cost is still less, by 30-50 per cent, 


than that of a central station plant. 


FLOOR-MOUNTED 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 


ae ne ee ee ame ene ee ne ne ee en ae eee “T 
TEMPERATURE LIMITED | Please send full details of the TEMKON floor-mounted room air | 
Burlington Road, London, S.W.6 a ; | 
i NAME ins teen ian s seein oxi ida natncnecehi dn itis clin hil ollie ties Mea casasi-akcnctecoeeagnel 
Makers of the world’s quietest | cova: 
room air conditioner ADDRESS 
a ese. 
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MODERN INDUSTRY REQUIRES 
MODERN STEEL MATERIALS 


Nippon Kokan (Japan Steel & Tube Corp.) has the advantage of over 50 years’ experience as Japan's leading 


steel maker and shipbuilder. A major supplier of standard and speciality steel, the most exacting requirements are 
applied to NKK's tubular products for the oil and gas industries and for plate and sections for ships and industrial 


structures—from blast furnace to the finishing mill. 


NKK is also proud of having in operation this year the largest and newest galvanizing sheet plant in the whole of 


Asia—capable of producing with the latest Sendzimir Process every kind. of superior galvanized product. 


~ NIPPON KOKAN«« 


(Japan Steel & Tube Corporation) 


Head Office : Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo New York Office : Room No. 1115, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
European Office: Kreuzstrasse 34 11, Dusseldorf, West Germany 
Singapore Office: Room No. 414, Shaw House, Orchard Road, Singapore, 9 
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OUR SPECIALITY IS FULFILLING 
YOUR PROCESS PLANT NEEDS... 


Whatever your Process Plant needs, CHIYODA is suited to the job, large 
or smail. CHIYODA’S permanent staff of over 900 highly capable engineers— 
including 450 draughtsmen—is among the best in its field. CHIYODA’S 
modern, large Kawasaki Factory ensures the finest in Fabrication. 


It all adds up to peerless quality, competitive prices and early delivery. 


“Process Plants & Equipment Specialists” 


@ CHIYODA 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 
CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD. 


PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 
No. 3, MARUNOUCHI 2-CHOME, CHIYODA-KU, 
TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable Address: “CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 
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430 enemies 


but 


many thousands 
of 
friends 


There are up to 430 enemies of good 
paper production—430 variables 
which can spoil the consistency 
of a paper. 

At J. A Weir we have some of the 
best and most modern plant 

in the country but this alone 

is not enough. 

Only craftsmanship, wedded to 
science, can ensure the perfect 
paper which is part of our tradition 
and our job is not to mass-produce 
thousands of tons but to meet 

the exacting needs of modern __ 
printing in more modest quantity. 
An important man in the constant 
battle against these variables 

is the Beaterman, for on his skill 
and not on the machines alone 
depends the final properties 

of the sheet. 

We may have 430 enemies but, 
thanks to our craftsmen, we have 
many thousands of friends. 


dust for interest you might 

well enjoy reading ‘Talking to 
Papermakers’. Please let us know 
if you would like a free copy. 


J. A Weir Limited 


Papermakers 
KILBAGIE by ALLOA 
SCOTLAND 
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“In Italy , 
as well as in 
the U.S.A... 


_ papermakers use 
and like 


RIEGEL 


| CHLORINE DIOXIDE — 
: BLEACHED 








a d like Riegel Phigs.. 
that provide the right bala 
qualities .. - brighiness, clea : 
formability and proper beatin 











RIEGEL FOLDCOTE 


Machine-coated solid bleached board, made 
with a blend of Albacel and Astracel pulps. 
For folding cartons with greater strength and 
more eye-appeal. Export inquiries invited. 
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ONE OF THE MANY MAJOR PRODUCTS 
OF MITSUI ZOSEN 


B & W Diesel-Engine Licensee pig 
Escher Wyss Gas-Turbine Licensee E 





Tokyo, Japan 
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‘I will go ahead and do lunch; it will all be ready when you get home’ (LE HERISSON, PARIS) dg 





‘We're running three minutes late ig 
again... disgusting!” 
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‘You had better run home and tell Mummy} 
that | shall be home in about an hour's time!" ay 
(NELE BERNER ZE.TUN3, SWITZERLAND) Sam a ‘ : 
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Diplomatic e BERLIN & 
S 
Circles 


IKE Major Titov, the statesmen in charge of the Berlin crisis, both 
ie communist and non-communist, are going round and round the subject 
in circles. Unlike Major Titov, the diplomatic orbiters can be congratu- 
lated neither on their spirit of adventure nor on their contribution to progress. 
The western foreign ministers, meeting in Paris last weekend, talked vaguely 
of the need to negotiate about Berlin but studiously avoided what a layman 
might consider the logical next step: a proposal for some kind of conference. 
As a result, they left the impression of having been more precise in discussing 
the military and economic measures they might have to take if things went 
wrong over Berlin, with perhaps apocalyptic consequences, than in considering 
how to stop things going wrong. Similarly,-Mr Khrushchev, speaking to the 
Russians on television on Monday night, said once again that he was determined 
to sign a peace treaty with east Germany. (which, in his view, would make the 
allies’ present rights of access to Berlin “ null and void”) without specifying 
how this was to be reconciled with the promise, which he also’ made, not to 
infringe the lawful interests of the western powers. It is time somebody threw 
the re-entry switch and brought the circling statesmen to a soft landing on the 
conference table. 

Mr Khrushchev, for his part, has now done at least some of the things that 
are necessary to make a conference possible. The communiqué issued in 
Moscow last Saturday after the meeting of the Warsaw Treaty powers said 
that the communist countries had no intention of trying to change the existing 
social system in Berlin; Mr Khrushchev added on Monday that there was no 
question of a blockade of the city. Of course, itis necessary to provide some 
sure guarantees that these promises will be kept, and the guarantees will have 
to include arrangements for an effective western guardianship of Berlin (the 
chief point on which Mr Khrushchev remains most ominously obscure). 
this is just the sort of thing that conferences are for. The West’s failure to 
take up the matter from here, and say that it is ready to talk, cannot be explained 
solely on the grounds offered by the foreign ministers—that the Russians are 
imposing unreasonable conditions by saying that the conference must aim at 
producing a peace treaty. It would be easy enough to counter this by issuing 
an invitation to a general discussion of the problems of central Europe without 
specifying what its end-product ought to be. Plainly there is still a body of 
opinion in the West, led by General de Gaulle but including some influential 
men in Washington and Bonn, which prefers not to negotiate at all. It is worth 
considering what would happen if their advice were followed. 

It is no longer plausible for the advocates of golden silence to argue that a 
policy of refusing to talk, coupled with a flexing of military muscles, might 
deter Mr Khrushchev from doing anything at all: that is, even from signing a 
unilateral peace treaty with the east Germans. He has sworn to do this (if no 


other agreement is forthcoming) so often and so solemnly that a man of his 


temper cannot be expected to say meekly that it was all his little joke. The 
most that might be hoped for, if the West continues to keep its mouth shut and 
its jaw out, is that the east Germans—who would take over control of the 
routes to Berlin under the separate treaty—might wave the allied traffic along 
the autobahns, the railways and the air corridors without trying to assert their 
newly acquired powers. But the western position in Berlin would then float 
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upon a juridical vacuum. ‘Tt would rest neither upon the post- 
war occupation agreement, which would have been denounced 
by the Russians, nor on a new agreement, which might be 
negotiated now, spelling out the Russians’ and the east 
Germans’ joint assent to the allies’ presence in the city. How 
long do those whose job is to keep the supply routes open 
feel that it would be comfortable to persevere with this 
demonstration of walking to Berlin on the waters ? 

There are thus marked limitations to the usefulness of the 
“* policy of firmness ” which—until and unless the allies come 
up with an offer to negotiate on Berlin and related matters— 
must be taken as the West’s response to the Russian challenge. 
The expansion of the alliance’s conventional armies set in 
progress by President Kennedy is desirable in itself (and has 
long been advocated by this paper) as an attempt to create a 
balance of strength that does not depend on nuclear weapons. 
(Some implications of Major Titov’s flight for the nuclear 
balance are discussed on page 611.) Itis unfortunate that con- 
ventional rearmament had to coincide with a seasonal crisis. 
No doubt the crisis makes it easier for President Kennedy to 
get Congress’s approval for spending more money and calling 
up more men ; but it also means that the effect of the increases 
is liable to be nullified by tit-for-tat expansions of the Russian 
forces. Mr Khrushchev, whose legislators are not accustomed 
to orate about balancing the budget, announced one such addi- 
tion on July 8th; ‘on Monday, while cautiously doubting 
whether another general increase was needed, he said he might 
transfer a number of divisions westward. 

Some reinforcement of the allied troops available for 
European service is plainly necessary, even if it were to be 
matched (perhaps over-matched) by the Russians. It is 
necessary as a token of the West’s determination to fight 
rather than to give up the one thing in Berlin it cannot 
compromise on—the securely guaranteed right of the Berliners 
to live under the kind of system they want. But Mr Kennedy 
might bear two things in mind before he lets rearmament 
go, for the time being, past this quasi-symbolic point. One 
is that Mr Khrushchev can create new divisions faster than 
the United States can, because he has large reserves of recently 
demobilised troops to call on. The other is that a large and 
sudden expansion of the Nato forces in central Europe, if 


Can Neutrals Help? 


If the “non-aligned” governments are to make 
their Belgrade conference a success, they must 
reconcile their own varied alignments 


P to a point, Mr Khrushchev is quite right to doubt 
| whether anybody can be strictly “ neutral” in today’s 
world. Most of the heads of government who have 
been invited to Belgrade on September 1st for the first summit 
conference of “ uncommitted” or “ non-aligned ”’ states are 
in truth heavily committed and aligned on one issue or 
another. Some are visibly inclined to favour one of the two 
super powers ; others are involved in cold wars of their own— 
the Arabs against Israel, India and Afghanistan against Pakis- 
tan, Ghana against Togo and Ivory Coast, Iraq against Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia, and so on. 
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“palanced by similar Russian reinforcements, would not 


decisively improve the relative military position of the West, 
while it would sharply reduce the chances that the argument 
can be settled by calm discussion in a rational atmosphere. 


B= halves of the allies’ current position—to rearm, but 
not to propose negotiations—are therefore entangled in 
difficulties. It is hard to see any way out of the difficulties 
except by sending an invitation to Mr Khrushchev to sit down 
and discuss a new statute safeguarding the freedom of Berlin 
within the context of a fresh look at the whole problem of 
central Europe. It is just possible to argue that the invitation 
need not be issued until after the west German elections on 
September 17th, in order to avoid tossing an explosive subject 
into the heat of the German party conflict. Perhaps this is 
what M. Couve de Murville, who is said to have told his 
fellow foreign ministers last weekend that the West should 
not be “rushed” into negotiations, had at the back of his 
mind. But the decision to make such an invitation, as distinct 
from the actual mailing of it to Moscow, cannot be delayed 
much longer. Mr Khrushchev rises to address his party 
congress on October 17th, and he has said that, if nothing 
else happens, he will sign a treaty within ten weeks after that. 

If the West makes up its mind to negotiate, it should have 
its arguments ready for presentation rather early in those ten 
weeks. _Not much time is left for the radical decisions that 
will have to be taken before then. If the allies hope to 
persuade Mr Khrushchev to sign a new agreement on Berlin 
without his insisting on adding the east Germans as co- 
signatories (which is what some reports say the Americans 
want) they will have to decide what inducements they can 
offer him to do so. If, on the other hand, it turns out that 
east Germany is unavoidable as a co-signatory, this would 
yet be better for the West than no agreement at all, or than 
being obliged to make terms with the east Germans separately. 
In either case, the West must peer down into the foundations 
of its post-war policy on Germany. If it wants to avoid being 
thrust into half-meditated and perilous acts by the pressure 


-of an exploding crisis, the necessary decisions will not wait 


much longer. 





shape—their postures toward the wider world. Morocco’s 
frustrated claims on Mauritania have turned it to the “ Casa- 
blanca ” group in Africa instead of to the “ Monrovia ” group 
that values western friendships (and, since the fighting at 





Often their particular local involvements shape—or seem to § 
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Bizerta, Tunisia has moved in the same direction). Indian 
and. Egyptian bitterness about. western alliances dates largely 
from Pakistani and Iraqi entry into western pacts. Jugo- 
slavia’s local feud with Albania may be deeper rooted than its 
doctrinal hostility to distant China, whose present patronage 
of Tirana emerged only after the Albanians had long been 
at loggerheads with Belgrade over minority problems as well 
as ideological ones. 

Who, then, are the true “neutrals” ? The skirmishing 
before the Belgrade conference has been enlightening on this 
point. During the preliminary wrangle about who should be 
invited to the September “ summit,” some attempt has been 
made to find an objective definition. Direct allies of either 
America or Russia have been ruled out without difficulty. But 
the declared intention of disqualifying any state that had 
foreign bases on its soil was promptly robbed of meaning by 
the inclusion of Morocco and Saudi Arabia (which still have 
American bases) in the preliminary talks. And there has been 
little clarity in the further attempt to classify countries accord- 
ing to their “ pursuit of an active policy of non-alignment ” 
and their “ support for liberation movements.” If one takes, 
say, the Congo dispute as a yardstick, Jugoslavia, Morocco, 
Indonesia and Guinea have condemned and withdrawn from 
the United Nations operations there, while India, Ethiopia, and 
Ghana have continued to sustain it with troops as well as votes. 
Both those groups have been bidden to Belgrade ; but Malaya, 
Ireland and Sweden, although aligned with India on this as 
on other African issues, have not. 


M* NEHRU’s long hesitation about accepting an invitation 
to the “neutral summit” arose from his justifiable 
doubts about the value of an arbitrarily restricted gathering. 
His own decision to attend has been a crucial one. Without 
India, without Nigeria, Malaya, the European neutrals and 
most of the ex-French republics of Africa, the Belgrade con- 
ference, whether or not others among the thirty governments 
invited were to follow an Indian lead in staying away, would 
have been reduced to a factional rally. The African “ Casa- 
blancans ”—notably the United Arab Republic, Guinea and 
Ghana—and Cuba would have had their way ; but the greater 
part of the non-western world would have been either absent 
or uncomfortably involved in a display of sad disunity. And 
it is disunity, above all, that these countries must now seek to 
avoid if they want their voices to be effective in the world. 

Their potential effectiveness is great. It is by now almost 
trite to say that in the world of two great power blocks, with 
their bombs held (so far) in a mutual deadlock, the casting 
vote is held by Asia, Africa and Latin America. They have 
neither nuclear arms nor great riches’; but they have only to 
swing their weight one way or the other to decide the outcome 
of the struggle—at least so long as the cold war stays cold. They 
are no longer mere passive objects upon which the older 
powers can direct their influence at will. They have discovered 
their value and their power. What they have now to discover 
is how to use their new power in ways that will reduce the 
general danger of our time, and help to convert the hostility 
between communist and western blocks into a genuinely 
peaceful competition. From such a competition, the under- 
developed countries have everything to gain. 

In the light of this fundamental interest, the present varied 
alignments among the “ non-aligned ” and their neighbours 
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are surely of only secondary importance. It is the accidents of 


‘geography and history that have, for the most part, determined 


that some underdeveloped countries are now allied with or 
cosily associated with the West, while others have come to 
look to Moscow as a new Mecca. At bottom, the needs of, 
say, Pakistan and Egypt, the Philippines and Indonesia, Cuba 
and Chile, Guinea and Nigeria are the same. They must get 
all the external help they can to enable them to advance 
economically; they must preserve the domestic order without 
which they cannot advance, while meeting the growing demand 
for individual liberty that comes with education and pros- 
perity; they must help to create an international order in which 
weak states can’ be sure of survival among their stronger 
neighbours. Regardless of tactical and doubtless temporary 
alignments, their true community is that of the under- 


developed world as a whole; and they want to be able to draw . 


upon the more advanced countries for whatever seems relevant 
to their needs, without necessarily accepting either western 
or communist institutions as a model. 

Awareness that the Belgrade meeting itself may endanger 
this broader community is not confined to Mr Nehru. Presi- 
dent Sukarno of Indonesia, one of the original sponsors of the 
conference, felt it necessary to answer similar criticism in a 
speech at Medan, in Sumatra, on July 3oth: 

Some people have already started to think. whether the 
Belgrade conference will affect the existing Asian-African 
solidarity. My answer is no, not at all. 

But the proof of this pudding will be in the ache. To make 
the conference succeed, the participants will have to take full 
account of the viewpoints of those who have not been invited, 
or who have declined to come because they feared involvement 
in too narrowly partisan an affair. Only if they succeed in 
doing that will they be able to speak for the underdeveloped 
world as a whole. If they fail, their utterances will be easily 
brushed aside as unrepresentative. 


A’ the same time, they will have to try to produce something 
more substantial than benevolent generalities. On -dis- 
armament, for example, the non-aligned countries have in 
the past been too easily content to declare themselves in effect 
against sin, and to urge the more heavily armed powers to 
compromise their differences. They will have a lot of home- 
work to do on this and other problems. If Belgrade were to 
produce—or to initiate—a serious analysis of the disarmament 
problem that takes account of the real obstacles to agreement, 
it could provide a very useful spur to progress. _—If it were 
to yield some constructive suggestions (with offers of practical 
assistance) toward a solution of the Berlin problem, it could 
improve the prospects of disarmament in another way—and 
thus improve the prospects of massive economic aid for the 
underdeveloped world. 

Neither the western nor the Sino-Soviet governments have 
viewed the approach of the Belgrade meeting with enthusiasm. 
(Both in Russia and China the press has, in fact, suppressed 
all news of it.) The West can expect it to fire many anti- 
colonial salvoes. The communist powers are fast losing their 
earlier rapture about neutrality; the neutrals whom they once 
regarded almost as protégés have shown an unpleasing ability 
to oppose Moscow’s ukases, in particular over the Congo; and 
Mr Khrushchev’s new “ troika ” doctrine is essentially a device 
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to prevent such independent-minded people getting a grip on 
the machinery of the United Nations, on the control of dis- 
armament measures, or on the surveillance of troubled places 
like Laos. But both blocks must face the need to co-exist not 
only with each other, but also with the under-developed and 
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mainly uncommitted world. A third of mankind cannot be 
ignored. All that outsiders are entitled to do is to urge the 
non-aligned countries to look hard at the facts of life before 


‘shaping a course that will affect the future of all other nations 


as well as of their own. 


Mr Lloyd has shown how tough he is prepared 


In the Freezer 


to be with the white-collar unions. He now has 


to follow through elsewhere 


-§ stocks. The employers and unions have been asked 
round before the launching: this is meant as more than 
a courtesy, but it is not at all clear what influence their blue- 
prints can have on the design of the craft that eventually 
takes the water. Before Mr Lloyd saw the civil service unions 
on Thursday afternoon very little had been forthcoming 
(except to the teachers) on how the wages “ pause” in the 
public sector might be intended to work. But the figures that 
ministers have been muttering to themselves, and have been 
most impressed by, are last year’s comparison between the 
rise of £1,450 million in personal incomes and £650 million 
in production. The initial outcome of this calculation that 
wages are at the nub of the economic tangle has been the 
discovery, through the need for drastic intervention in the 
Burnham and Whitley machinery, that the tangle involves a 
quantity of much-hallowed and jealously protected negotiating 
procedure besides. 

Both the current balance-of-payments crisis, and the more 
profoundly structural problem of how to get the economy 
into the right gear for tackling the sharp incline up to Europe, 
depend in considerable part for their solution on staunching 
the cost-inflation gush. If Mr Lloyd’s wages pause proves 
to be no more than a lop-sided touch on the brakes, the lack 
of confidence in sterling will prove sadly well-founded, and 
British manufacturers on the brink of the common market 
will find that their prices are flatly uncompetitive. No one 
expected much of Mr Lloyd’s original exhortation to the 
unions to ask for no more because they would not get it. In 
fact two arbitration tribunals which have announced awards 
since the Chancellor spoke have paid no attention to the pause. 
One case concerned 10,000 clerical and administrative workers 
in air transport; the other, a handful of craftsmen at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum whose employer happens to 
be the (by now hard-faced) Ministry of Education. All pre- 
viously agreed awards to the civil service are now, apparently, 
to be honoured—although this does not include the teachers, 
whose rejection of the Burnham recommendations until after 
the pause was announced has been a costly tactical blunder 
by their militants. 


| = Chancellor’s five-year plan is still very much on the 


vo the Government willed it or not, the first crunch 
has come with the white-collar organisations, which 
only in the last year or two have really begun to realise that 
they are trade unions too. The teachers are claiming not only 
that they are badly done by (which need not necessarily be 
accepted) but that, after all, they are, as indeed they are, 
among the most important people in the country: a similar 


reaction has come from the eminently respectable Society of 
Civil Servants. A good part of the trouble is that these 
people’s pay claims go in as a matter of course after workers 
in industry have got their rises: the councils and tribunals 
which, on the shifting soil of “‘ comparability of remunera- 
tion ” for public servants with private employees, struggle to 
ascertain how much they are entitled to, only swing into action 
after one year’s crop of industrial rises have been granted. 
The white-collar men thus feel themselves thwarted just when 
the national bonanza seemed on the point of overflowing into 
their own bank balances. Among those also hit in this way are 
the blue-collar men who work in Government factories, 
ordnance depots and the rest. 

The whole question of public servants’ wages is complicated 
by the system on which they are reckoned. The basic pattern 
is that of the teachers’ Burnham committee and the civil 
servants’ Whitley council: on these bodies the employees’ 
representatives meet representatives of the Treasury or of the 
local authorities (previously thought to be susceptible to a 
ministerial: whisper). The award is arrived at by negotiation 
(based, in the case of the civil service, on the report of a, pay 
research unit charged with finding out just how salaries in 
comparable outside jobs have moved). It is then passed to 
the appropriate minister for simple confirmation or rejection. 
In the particular case of the Scottish teachers, the Secretary 
of State has always been able to put aside the recommendation 
of the negotiating body, write his own award and put it into 
the teachers’ pay packets. The Minister of Education in 
England has only had power to accept or reject outright. Now 
that he has rejected an award for the first time, his only 
effective tactic is to state just what he would be prepared to 
agree to, and trust that the committee will eventually decide 
that this is better than nothing at all. 

The present shock and horror of the teachers, and of some 
of the local authorities, is only partly simulated. Burnham 
and Whitley have come to be regarded as sacred—perhaps 
largely because they provide a “ dignified” way in which 
dignified professional people can get more money. The 
negotiators of both sides genuinely believe that the precedents 
must not be broken—even if the nation is spending so much 
more than it earns. But this ought not to bamboozle anyone 
else into believing that it is necessarily good that the Minister’s 
sole function in the Burnham machinery should be to stump 
up the cash without the right to say at the beginning just 
how much is likely to be in the kitty. Nor should there be 
anything sacrosanct about the Whitley council system if it 
means that jobs for which there is no shortage of applicants 
merely get a permanent ride on the general escalator. The 
Government seems to hope that it may get by without breaking 
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up the machinery altogether. Comparability will still be the 
principle for civil servants, but arbitration tribunal awards 
on new claims are to be frozen—at least until the Chancellor 
reviews the situation early next year. This is the broadest 
possible hint to all other employers. In the past the white- 
collar organisations have been those most open to persuasion, 
and, given the social attitudes of their members, strikes by their 
unions are likely to be brief and ineffective. What is more, 
if the Chancellor’s plans do pay off—that is to say, if inflation 
is halted—the middle-income professional people are likely 
to be the first and main beneficiaries. 


C= the teachers are now on holiday their dickering with 
Sir David Eccles may well settle down into a leisurely 
process until the opening of the autumn term, when they will 
actually have the opportunity to withdraw their labour if they 
see fit. But by then the Government will have had the chance 
to show whether (as is now being shouted from the most 
respectable housetops) the white-collar people have been 
picked on or not. The railwaymen and the miners are the 
first two large industrial unions whose claims will come 
forward in the next few months. These declining industries 
which the taxpayer is already underwriting are not in a 
particularly strong strategic position, unless the Government 
itself first buckles at the knees. In high circles the Guillebaud 
report, which sold the pass in March, 1960, is now a most 
unpopular document ; but the right-wing union leaderships, 
which have spent the last six months reasserting their authority 
against unilateralists and unofficial strikers, are not in the best 
tactical order themselves to go slow now on wage claims. 
The TUC’s short answer to the Chancellor has been to 
growl away against coming surtax relief. The Confederation 
of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions has used precisely 


What Price 


For the third time in a decade the Treasury 
pruning shears are being 
brandished at the proliferating Foreign Service 


overseas budget of the Foreign Service may sound 
nothing out of the way when a national bout of 
retrenchment is on. Yet the Foreign Service growth, on 


M SELWYN LLOYD’s call for a 10 per cent cut in the 


_ inspection, turns out to be far from luxuriant. To cut, for 


the mere sake of cutting, may not be good husbandry. 
Since the second world war the Foreign Service has 
certainly branched out tremendously. But its increase is not 
in diplomatic manpower; it is in the missions that are manned. 
New embassies have had to be opened in countries becoming 
independent—Burma, Indonesia, the Philippines, Israel, 
Jordan, some Central American countries, Laos, Cambodia, 
Vietnam. There is also the staffing of the Commissioner 
General’s office in S.E. Asia and political representation—a 
legacy of the old India Office—to Afghanistan and Nepal, and 
throughout the Persian Gulf. Again, with hardly a pause 
for breath, come more and more calls from Africa. Excluding 
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these grounds for rejecting any restraint this week. There will 
be much more along these lines from the Portsmouth con- 
ference. But the unions have wisely decided to meet the 
Chancellor about his long-term planning, and they are perfectly 
well aware that surtax and the rest is an inadequate answer 
to plans that set out to tackle inflation, exports and the 
balance of payments. They will be foolish if they jump 
the gun. 

The Chancellor’s broad intention seems to be to inject into 
all wage negotiations, from the outset, an indication.of the 
magnitude of the sum that the Government is prepared to 
accept in proportion to the general rise in production. But 
this is very far from being enough in itself. A general freeze, 
irrespective of economic (and in the public services, social) 
priorities is not an inducement at all to get labour out of the 
decaying and somnolent industries into the active and expand- 
ing ones. The right principle is the one already adopted 
with the police: to put up the rewards substantially and 
deliberately to attract men where they are most wanted. 
Equally, no service union is going to accept a wage policy in 
direct ratio to productivity increases and nothing else. The 
first thing to be looked for in Mr Lloyd’s programme when 
it finally emerges is the flexibility it allows within the broad 
figure of the permissible national increase. 

This ability to discriminate will take as much political 
courage to insist upon as will the act of standing firm against 
wage inflation as a whole. The teachers’ present insistence 
on the bottom of the basic scale to the virtual disregard of 
the need to encourage entrants to the scarcest and most 
responsible jobs is one that is sure to be repeated elsewhere 
this autumn. If the logic of the present test with the 
teachers sinks in now, the Chancellor’s hand will be greatly 
strengthened with the public at large when any greater con- 
frontation with the unions develops. 


Diplomacy ? 


the embassy in Cairo, there are now no fewer than fifteen 
ambassadors accredited to twenty-three African territories. 
Then there are all the international commitments—two per- 
manent delegations to the United Nations Headquarters in 
Geneva and New York ; seven permanent delegations to such 
international bodies as NATO, OECD and the European 
communities, 

Simultaneously the burden of capturing and holding new 
markets is borne on the much broadened shoulders of the 
service’s commercial branch. Information offices spring up 
alongside. Yet, when all this is said and done, what is called 
“the UK-based manpower ” of the service (which means all 
its members recruited here in Britain) has merely returned, 
after being twice cut down, to roughly its 1946 strength of 
just over 4,000. 

If making so few go so far is not actually done by mirrors, 
it requires an administrative finesse that verges on sleight of: 
hand. Any drastic reduction in numbers might lead England 
to expect every man in the Foreign Service to do one and a 
half times his duty. This might make good bookkeeping ; 
but, as far as results are concerned, our man in Havana, 
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Baghdad, Tokyo or anywhere else in the world would be just 
that much less alert and well-informed. Could the country 
afford it ? 


ECOLLECTIONS of the earlier slashings—in 1951 and 1956 
R —-serve only to increase present doubts. Every Govern- 
ment service carries its dead wood, and would not be human 
if it did not. But much that was alive and irreplaceable was 
sacrificed in those years. Experienced men were axed—to 
be replaced by greenhorns when the national finances were 
mysteriously held to have recovered. Among the sorriest 
stories was the closing in 1956 of 25 consulates—a throwing 
of little victims to the monster of centralisation, whom 
accountancy loves but diplomacy ought to abhor. Many 
provincial consulates are run on a shoestring. But, with 
sometimes generations of local friendship behind them, they 
are invaluable listening posts. The visiting embassy official 
can often glean much in their snuggeries about what goes on 
in the host country that could never have come his way in 
the marble halls of the capital. With every closure a source 
of information dries up, usually permanently. 

No doubt there are missions where some trimming would 
do no harm. Advances in Africa might be offset by curtail- 
ments in places where British interests no longer need 
intensive diplomatic cultivation. In a number of communist 
capitals, abstention from actual diplomatic work is practically 
_ de rigueur ; if this is to be accepted, as it seems to be, then 
the well-paid, accomplished diplomatists who are maintained 
there might conceivably step aside in favour of the simpler 
research workers who can tunnel through the mazes of com- 


Humpty Congo 


The Congolese—and everyone else—may 
have learned something from the 
past year’s jigsaw operation 


succeed in putting the Congo together again. The 

prime task of the United Nations in the past year 
has been to guard against ambitious countries pulling the 
infant state apart in attempts to acquire bits of it for them- 
selves. This task has now been carried out, except, perhaps, 
in parts of the province of Katanga. But the threat to inter- 
national peace thus averted must not be allowed to arise again. 
Thus the UN’s job is now more subtly difficult than ever. 
While still treating the Congo as a sovereign state, it has to 
help the Congolese people to establish a government able to 
maintain the country’s independence on its own. 

If the Congolese freely decided to pull their country apart 
and divide the bits among themselves, that would be their 
affair—however much Dr Nkrumah may dislike it. But it 
becomes the world’s affair when each section of a country calls 
on different allies abroad for help, or when a recognised 
central government is threatened with revolt by a province 
that draws military support from outside. This is why the 


A LL the world’s horses and all the world’s men may yet 
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munist printed matter for clues to political trends. No doubt 
there are some minor extravagances in the diplomatic manner 
of living. But although the British diplomatists live, if not 
exactly in comfort, then at least in style, their train de vie 
is often less striking than that of their chers collégues. Nor 
can they quite detach themselves from keeping up with the 
Joneses ; and in foreign relations the Joneses, whether allies 
like the French (who would not dream of allowing domestic 
vicissitudes to interfere with diplomacy), or communist 
countries that stint themselves at home in order to impress 


- abroad, do set a formidable pace. 


The Chancellor’s requirement of a 10 per cent cut next 
year applies to all the civil administrative services overseas, 
whose total upkeep now runs at £26 million. (This excludes 
£15 million for pensions to overseas residents ‘and £7 million 
for international subscriptions—fixed items that cannot be 
changed.) Of this the Foreign Service spends the lion’s share 
and its manner of spending is a paramount national concern. 
That is all the more reason why economy campaigns should 
not—in the long run—be wasteful through jettisoning assets 
in a panic that will later cost much to recover or never be 
recovered at all. 

The question might indeed be debated whether representa- 
tion abroad should too faithfully reflect a country’s economic 
reverses. Diplomacy is certainly handicapped in being too 
rigidly governed by financial ups and downs. By all means 
let there be thrift, and plenty of economy measures, wherever 
they can be afforded. But such economies should be part of 
steady long-term planning, not hastily devised retrenchments 
for short-term expediency. \ 





Sture Linner, Cyrille Adoula, Joseph Ileo 


UN has patiently guided the Congolese back from the looking- 
glass world of battles by press conference and private armies. 
Now, at last, there is hope of achieving a modest degree of 
stability. On August 2nd the Congolese parliament, for what 
it is yet worth in the conduct of the Congo’s affairs, voted 
overwhelmingly in favour of a new prime minister, Mr Cyrille 
Adoula. Mr Adoula founded the Congolese National Move- 
ment with Mr Patrice Lumumba, but the two men parted 


‘political company in 1959. Though a moderate man, Mr 


Adoula is a socialist and a supporter of the Lumumba vision 
of a strong unitary form of government for the Congo. 
Despite this, President Kasavubu, a federalist and no socialist, 
has welcomed the new prime minister. More important, the 
followers of Mr Lumumba—now led by Mr Gizenga, who 
succeeded to the leadership of his movement and has led the 
separate regime at Stanleyville—have apparently recognised 
the new central government and are joining it. Mr Gizenga 
himself has been offered the first deputy premiership, and his 
right-hand man, Mr Christophe Gbenye, is minister of the 
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interior, The resultant government of national unity has the 
support of a parliament which deputies from every part of 
the Congo have attended ; even Mr Tshombe’s deputies, from 
Katanga, began to trickle through to Leopoldville this week. 


That this parliament is able to sit at all is a triumph for 
the persistent work of Dr Sture Linner and his United Nations 
staff in the Congo. This group of men has been represented, 
in parts of the world’s press, as no more than a band of clumsy 
do-gooders. It would indeed be surprising if an international 
administration drawn at short notice from 29 countries, and 
presented with such a chaos, did not commit blunders. But 
it is to the credit of Dr Linner’s men that they have managed 
to gather the far-flung deputies at Leopoldville in an orderly 
assembly. 


There is very much more work ahead. It is urgently 
necessary that the soldiers of the Congo be disciplined. They 
are still very highly paid (privates get $100 a month plus 
board), and they still have the means of holding their politi- 
cians up to ransom for more money. The UN General 
Assembly has charged its administration in the Congo with 
the job of re-organising the Congolese army. Now that a 
central government has been formed, Dr Linner should do 
his- utmost to persuade it to bring the army under control. 

Then there is Katanga. The UN certainly cannot invade 
Katanga on behalf of the central government, though it could 
legally stand aside while central government forces carried 
out an invasion. But, in any case, Mr Tshombe is becoming 
increasingly isolated. At the elections in May, 1960, Mr 
Tshombe’s Conakat party won less than half of Katanga pro- 
vince to itself ; most of the rest went to Mr Jason Sendwe’s 
Balubakat party. Mr Sendwe has been named second vice- 
premier in the new central government. His Baluba fellow- 
tribesmen have not been as thoroughly pacified as Mr 
Tshombe’s generals claim ; only UN supervision is keeping 
the northern part of Katanga from civil war. But Mr Sendwe 
has followers in Elizabethville as well ; and, recognising the 
weakness of their position, Mr Tshombe’s supporters have 
begun to waver. 

Some of them want to seek continued political and military 
support from the white governments to the south. There have 
even been kite-flying suggestions from Elizabethville of an 
interest in seeking support from communist countries— 
advances that were roundly snubbed by Moscow radio. But 
others among Mr Tshombe’s followers, it appears, are urging 
him to come to terms with the central government in an 
attempt to save a degree of autonomy for Katanga. The 
Belgians, too, are showing signs of acknowledging that 
Katanga’s position is weakening. The new Belgian govern- 
ment is not pro-T'shombe, and Belgians in Elisabethville are 
beginning to sense the way the wind is blowing. Some of 
Mr Tshombe’s mercenaries have left him and there is a chance 
that some of his advisers, asked by the UN to leave, will do so. 


ONE of this means that Katanga separatism is finished. 
N Mr Adoula apparently feels secure enough to be able to 
snub Mr Tshombe, but he would do well to defeat his enemy 
politically before proclaiming him liquidated. The more 
determined advocates of Katangan autonomy may yet force 
a battle, and there is still no predicting who, in that case, 
would win. Mr Tshombe has expressed willingness to share 
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some of Katanga’s wealth with the rest of the country ; if he 
were also to relinquish his claim to some of his provincial 
power, Mr Adoula would have achieved much. In this situa- 
tion General Mobutu, who knows about coups d’états, and 
who once formed a firm friendship with Mr Tshombe, remains 
a questiori-mark. 

The politicians of the Congo may have learned some lessons. 
But perhaps the outside world has learned some as well. By 
now the West ought to realise that it is a mistake to jump to 
quick conclusions about African politicians. Many Americans, 
hasty to find an enemy in Mr Gizenga, still speak of 
‘“*Lumumbists ” as so many black Khrushchevs. In fact, 
Mr Gizenga’s followers attended the session at Leopoldville 
against the advice and predictions of Moscow radio. The 
sensible view of a “ Lumumbist ” is to see him as no more 
than a militant African nationalist—as capable as anyone else 
of being driven into the communist camp, but not eager to go. 


R KHRUSHCHEV, for his part, may have revised his assess- 

ment of the feasibility of capturing African allegiances. 
(The capitalists at Union Miniére du Haut Katanga share the 
same experience.) The Afro-Asians as a whole have taken 
some time to realise that only by uniting behind the UN 
can they help it to save the Congo from dismemberment 
by cold-war antagonists. But they deserve much credit for 
sensible voting in New York since they became aware of the 
need to make their weight felt on this issue. The African 
members, in particular, have sensed that chaos in the Congo 
is, in some eyes, a continuing affront to the black man’s dignity. 
They are still divided about the kind of Congo they want, 
but they have been able to overcome some of their passions. 
Two of Dr Linner’s most successful negotiators come from 
Nigeria and Ghana ; they have been able to work well together 
inside the Congo, for all their countries’ differences. 

The Americans may not like to see so many posts in the 
infant central government go to “‘ Lumumbists ” ; the Russians 
may think there are too few. That neither country has got 
its way is the result of Dr Linner’s work and of the new power 
of the Afro-Asians in the General Assembly. In the first 
14 months of the Congo’s independence the UN has kept 
foreign powers out of the Congo ; it has provided a skeleton 
administration ; given technical and economic aid ; and ended 
civil war and reconvened parliament. It has much more to 
do. The world can only wish it luck. Further Humpty 
Dumpties are sure to fall (perhaps some near the Congo 
borders) and the horses and men will be needed once 
again. 













THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


The current issue of the quarterly research bulletin, ‘‘Motor Business”’, 
contains articles on: 


@ OPTIONAL EXTRAS AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 
PASSENGER CAR INDUSTRY ; ; 


@ THE NIGERIAN MARKET FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 


@ THE OWNERSHIP OF THE WORLD MOTOR 
INDUSTRY—Part Ill 


‘‘Motor Business’”’ is available from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 


22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1! 
Telephone: WHitehall 0353, Ext. 4. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 





PARLIAMENT 


Closing Rally 


I Tt has been the Tories who, not un- 
naturally, have been most anxious to 
escape from Westminster for the recess until 
October 24th. At the end of last week they 
went on their ways mildly rejoicing that the 
Prime Minister’s tactical touch had seen the 
party safe and sound through the first 
skirmish over Europe. This last fillip to 
morale came chiefly through Labour’s 
default. If Mr Lloyd’s presentation of his 
little budget had failed quite painfully to hit 
the apt key for the Tories’ own mood, let 
alone the electorate’s, Mr Gaitskell’s hum- 
ming and hawing in the European debate 
appeared a lamentable misreading of the 
initial public reaction to joining the common 
market. (Lord Attlee, who had advised this 
‘ course, was not infallible even when at the 
helm.) The return of Mr MacWonder to the 
television screen was thus allowed to be 
both avuncular and buoyant: this perform- 
ance should have brought Labour up with a 
start, and set it pondering about just how 
substantial the gains of the last nine months 
may seem in two years’ time, 

Even so, the reversal of party fortunes 
since last autumn has been cumulative and, 
in the eyes of the younger Tory members in 
marginal seats, remorseless. As the confer- 
ence season advances, not a few Tories will 
look wistfully back at the two Scarborough 
carnivals a year ago when the Prime Minis- 
ter enjoyed his Roman triumph and the 
Leader of the Opposition was almost thrown 
to the lions. There is no longer any Tory 
talk of the duty to provide an opposition 
as well as a government. The party has 
grown both nervous and nagging, and there 
were outspoken complaints that Mr Lloyd 
had failed to take anyone into his confidence 
about how the wages “pause” would 
actually operate. There have been no splits 
(over both Rhodesia and the common market 
the Right revealed its inherent impotence) 
but, despite Mr Lloyd’s signs of toughness 
with the unions, restlessness at the humilia- 
tion of a return to restrictions and 7 per 
cent after ten years of Conservative rule is 
likely to get worse until the Chancellor 
shows signs of getting down to the business 
of long-term growth—which is all the talk 
now. 


Mr Gaitskell’s hold on the parliamentary 
Labour party is now secure: the flamboyant 
abstention of the 50 defence rebels now 
seems not nine months but nine aeons ago. 
The turning point for the leadership came 
with the expulsion of the seven left-wing 
troublemakers from Labour’s comprehensive 


fold. As the election draws gradually nearer 
there will be a natural strengthening of Mr 
Gaitskell’s authority, and feeling will harden 
even more against any attempt at disruption. 
The Asquithian approach to the common 
market may have made sense in terms of 
party unity last week ; the TUC, although 
divided, has managed to look more enter- 
prising. If Mr Macmillan achieves any kind 
of progress with the Six, Labour’s absten- 
tion could make the party appear more 
monumentally irrelevant to the twentieth 
century than ever. 


Squeezing Home 


HROUGHOUT the session, with enforced 
pauses, particularly when Labour took 
exception to Mr Powell’s health charges, the 
Government’s legislative programme has 
been lumbering on: some 40 bills have been 
squeezed into the statute book. Mr Butler 
was, however, a trifle optimistic in his time- 
table and the Government has in fact lost 
two major measures, the Weights and 
Measures Bill (mark 1) and the Road Traffic 
Bill. Many backbench Tories would have 


been happy to swap for these the bills pro- | 


viding for the reorganisation of Covent 
Garden and the subsidy for the new 
Cunarder, which are now through. Mr 
Brooke’s Housing Bill has got jammed in the 
machinery, but the Lords’.amendments will 
be taken on October 24th, the day the 
Commons resumes after the recess. The 


new session will be opened on October 31st. 


Mr Butler’s own department has done 
rather well this term. Its three major 
measures, the Criminal Justice Bill, the 
Licensing Bill and the Betting Levy Bill 
have all received the royal assent, as well as 
two minor ones, the Suicide Bill and the 
Human Tissue Bill. The session has also 
seen the passing of measures to put the Post 
Office on a better business basis, make more 
economic use of crofting land, increase 
pensions and improve land drainage. The 
Rating and Valuation Bill ( England and 
Wales) has now reached the statute book 
and stock exchange prices were given a 
sudden boost by the Trustee Investment Bill 
which also received the royal assent just 
before the House rose. Private members 
bills have not been particularly exciting, but 
a number of modest little measures have 
passed into law. These include a bill 
penalising mock auctions, a printers’ imprint 


. bill, and one encouraging greater safety in 


the home. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Wheels in Treacle 


ps has been slow to gather for the 
demand by a group of Asian and 
African governments for a special United 
Nations Assembly session to discuss the 
Bizerta dispute. True, until a few days ago 
the Tunisians themselves were ready to hold 
back in hopes that the United States’ very 
active diplomacy would make possible direct 
negotiation with France. But the bid to 
convene the assembly had, in any case, run 
into difficulties. 


* Special sessions may be held under either 
of two assembly procedures. If the 1950 
“uniting for peace” resolution is invoked, 
after the Security Council has failed to cope 
with a dangerous situation “ because of lack 
of unanimity of the permanent members,” 
the assembly must meet within 24 hours of 
a request for an emergency session made 
either by seven members of the council or 
by a majority of the 99 member states. If 
it is not, either the council or a majority of 
member states may still request a special 
session within 15 days. 

Soviet opposition forced the Afro-Asians 
to abandon the “uniting for peace” pro- 
cedure almost as soon as they had an- 
nounced their wish to use it. Russia has, at 
times—as in the 1956 Suez crisis—gone 
along with this procedure, but more often it 
denounces it as an illegal transfer to the 
assembly of powers that should stay with 
the council. Then came the problem of 
mustering fifty signatures for the request. 
On Tuesday, the count had reached the irri- 
tating figure of forty-nine—35 out of the 
45 Asian and African members (the missing 
ten being ex-French African republics), four 
Latin Americans, Jugoslavia, and the nine 
of the Soviet group. (The Russians, intent 
on their vendetta against Mr Hammarskjéld, 
had insisted on putting in a separate letter, 
addressed to the secretariat, not the 
secretary-general ; but this did not affect the 
substance of the request.) But now that the 
request has at last been formalised and cir- 
culated to all members, it is gathering 
enough additional backers to carry it past 
the mark. A last-minute modification of 
France’s unyielding position can hardly be 
expected, with the Ides of August evidently 
ringed red for danger on General de Gaulle’s 
calendar. The fact that the UN’s wheels 
have seemed to be slowly rotating through 
procedural treacle for the past two weeks 
should not now mislead anybody into hope 
of still avoiding a special assembly, with all 
its awkward implications for France’s allies. 
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Close Thing for Peking 


"Te annual lobbying on China’s repre- 
sentation at the United Nations has 
got off to a brisk start this year ; it promises 
to be a close-run thing, and more confused 
than usual. President Kennedy has placed 
his bet already, committing himself pub- 
licly to continued opposition to the seating 
of communist China. 

This pledge appeared in the joint state- 
ment issued after Mr Kennedy’s talks last 
week in Washington with vice-president 
Chen Cheng of the “ Republic of China ” 
(Formosa). Although the Chinese Nation- 
alist leader, who left the United States this 
week, had reason to be pleased, the state- 
ment did not really dispose of persistent 
reports that the President had stratagems 
up his sleeve that may, in the end, dis- 
appoint the Nationalists. Mr Kennedy 
renewed American support for “ continued 
representation of the Republic of China in 
the United Nations,” but said nothing about 
preserving Formosa’s great power seat on 
the Security Council. Should the voting go 
against the United States and its Nation- 
alist ally, the President has thus left him- 
self a loophole for keeping Formosa in the 
General Assembly, even if communist 
China gets in and claims China’s permanent 
seat on the Council. 

In fact, however, all indications are that 
President Kennedy will fight tooth and nail 
to keep the Chinese communists out alto- 
gether, and he could well succeed for 
another year. True, the coming session 
could easily bring a simple majority in 
favour of discussing the subject. But even 
if it is discussed, it may be difficult for 
Peking’s supporters to muster the necessary 
two-thirds majority for actually getting com- 
munist China in. 

A complicating factor is the candidacy of 
Outer Mongolia, which the Americans have 
consistently opposed in the past. This year, 
with diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Mongolia in the air, they 
are unlikely to do so, but the Chinese 
Nationalists have announced that they will 
use their veto. The Russians have said that 
if they do, Russia will veto the admission 
of Mauretania. This is cunning, for Maure- 
tania’s admission is supported by eleven 
other former French colonies in Africa, 
whose votes the Nationalists badly need 
against Peking. All things considered, it 
will be surprising if China, or Mauretania, 
or Mongolia gets in this year. 


PRISONS AND HOSPITALS 


Where is the 
Dividing Line? 


HE Mental Health Act, whose main 

provisions came into force last Novem- 
ber, had three main effects in the penal 
sphere. First, it enabled the higher courts 
to commit a convicted offender to hospital 
instead of to prison. Secondly, dangerous or 
violent patients can now be admitted to 
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Broadmoor hospital without being charged 
before a court, as was always the case with 
the two other special hospitals—Rampton 
and Moss Side. Thirdly, the Home Secre- 
tary can now transfer prisoners suffering 
from psychopathic disorder from prison to 
a mental hospital or to a special hospital ; 
previously, prisoners had to be certifiably 
insane or mentally defective. 

The working party on the special hos- 
pitals, whose report was published in April, 
recommended that admission to one of those 
hospitals should be regarded as a last resort 
and that regional boards should provide 
secure units within their hospital services, 
which could deal with patients not needing 
the particularly strict precautions of the 
special hospitals. The working party also 
suggested that some diagnostic and treat- 
ment centres, with facilities for research, 
should be set up for patients who are especi- 
ally difficult because of their aggressive, 
anti-social or criminal tendencies, whether 
diagnosed as psychopaths or not. These 
centres would receive some of their patients 
from prison ; and they would, it was hoped, 
be closely linked with the remand and 
observation centres to be established within 
the penal system. 

Where, in all this, will the new psy- 
chiatric prison at Grendon Underwood 
stand ? In conception it dates from 1939, 
in a recommendation in the report by Dr 
East and Dr Hubert on the psychological 
treatment of crime. Although the building 
is well advanced, the plans for using it still 





Grendon : off the drawing board 


seem vague and Mr Fletcher-Cooke gave 
little indication in the Commons debate last 
week. The psychiatric work now carried 
out at Wormwood Scrubs, Wakefield and 
Holloway prisons is to be transferred there, 
which means that many of the 350 inmates 
(300 men and boys and 50 women and 
girls) will be those needing psychiatric 
treatment but not ill enough to be trans- 
ferred to hospital under the Mental 
Health Act ; some sexual offenders will pre- 
sumably be among them. But exactly what 
criterion will determine whether a prisoner 
will be sent to Grendon Underwood for 
treatment and observation or to one of the 
working party’s proposed units or centres 
will presumably be settled empirically. 


CRIME STATISTICS 


The Dark Side 


HREE disturbing trends emerge in the 
crime statistics for England and Wales 
last year (Cmnd. 1437). The increase in 
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cases of malicious wounding follows the 
pattern of recent years, but in 1960 it 
mounted alarmingly. In the 1930s the 
annual average was around 1,600 cases; the 
late 1950s saw averages of 9,600. Last 
year’s total was 14,142. Cases of causing 
death through careless driving are equaliy 
disturbing. From 1955 to 1959, the annual 
average was 231: last year’s total was 470. 
Part of this increase can be attributed to 
the greater number of vehicles on the roads, 
but there is equally an implication of grow- 
ing carelessness, despite accident preven- 
tion publicity. 

The third and most disturbing trend of 
all is that teenagers account for an increas- 
ingly high proportion of crime. Under the 
category of offences against the person, the 
total for those between the ages of 14 and 
21 was more than double the total for those 
between 30 and 40. Teenagers were re- 
sponsible for 61 out of 147 cases of rape, 
and’ for 309 out of 841 cases of malicious 
wounding. 


The sharp decrease in the number of 
prostitution offences in the country (from 
19,000 in 1958 to 2,800 last year) is clearly 
the result of the Street Offences Act in 
driving the trade underground. This legis- 
lation was necessary to clean up London’s 
streets, but respect for the law depends far 
more on the attitudes and habits of the 
greater part of the population than on new 
laws or the police. It is doubtful how much 
use the amnesty on firearms will be in taking 
weapons effectively out of circulation. Ata 
time when s in the Commons 
(whether on education or economics) are 
apparently incomplete without reflections 
on declining morality, the crime statis- 
tics mirror the health and condition 
of society: at present, the reflections 
in the mirror are hardly pleasant even if 
the number of young delinquents is only-a 
tiny fraction of the teenage population as 
a whole. The behaviour of the “ pressured ” 
young delinquent tends to ape the image 
of adult society that is widely presented 
through the mass media: this is the dark 
side of affluence. 


SPACE TRAVEL 


Vistas of Gadgetry 


M* TITOV’s 25 hours in orbit are a 
great human achievement, without 
doubt. But the statesmen of the West, 
whose weekend meeting in Paris: was 
pushed into the shadows last Sunday and 
Monday by this latest piece of Russian 
spacemanship, have its military implications. 
to ponder as well. Certainly the Russians’ 
addiction to space travel is a genuine 
passion ; this is their escape from drabness 
and from claustrophobia. Sentiment apart, 
however, the Russian defence planners can 
hardly be neglecting to think about the 
military uses of this new technology. 

It is far from clear yet what forms the 
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military use of space will take ; American 
experiments with reconnaissance and early 
warning satellites have barely skimmed the 


possibilities. What Major Titov’s out- 
standingly successful flight has made pain- 
fully obvious is that when the military men 
do find tasks for men in space, Russian 
engineers will be able to translate these into 
hardware straight away. They are master- 
ing the technical and human details of space 
engineering with terrifying speed. The idea 
of a space platform, or bomber-in-orbit, has 
been toyed with in the West in only a 
dilettante fashion; to the Russians, it can 
hardly now seem beyond reach. A bomb- 
laden space ship in orbit would pose a twin 
threat. The shape of its orbit should enable 
- it to despatch its bombs to any part of the 
globe. The difficulty of distinguishing such 
a vessel from an innocent, unarmed scientific 
space ship increases the danger from sur- 
prise attack and thus complicates the 
problem of retaliation. 

This menace, it can be argued, has been 
visible ever since the night, as it seems so 
long ago, when the first sputnik wobbled 
across the horizon. But it is by flying into 
space and staying there that the possibility 
is made practical. The human brain is still 
the most flexible and reliable computing 
machine there is ; and a manned space ship 
might conceivably be entrusted with the 
kind of bombing patrol that it would be 
madness to entrust to a robot in orbit. A 
power to retaliate will still remain in 
western hands, and with it some sort of a 
balance of terror. But not since the Russians 
exploded their first hydrogen bomb can 
western military complacency have been 
given such a nasty jolt. 


NATIONALISTS 


Mirror for Prejudice 


LAID CYMRU, the Welsh nationalist 

party, ran entirely true to form at its 
annual conference last weekend. (Has the 
west German 84th tank battalion been fully 
briefed about this aspect of the Principality’s 
puzzling and xenophobic peculiarities?) The 
real occupying army, seen from Llangollen, 
came not from across the Rhine but from 
beyond Offa’s Dyke. The call for “ direct 
action,” which the executive eventually man- 
aged to quash, was directed not against any 
military installations as much as against the 
rumoured intention of Birmingham corpora- 
tion (a familiar juggernaut) to lay waste the 
Llywedog valley in Montgomeryshire. In 
the course of heated exchanges Welshmen 
were exhorted not to sell houses or land to 
Englishmen (apparently some zealots have 
been backsliding in this respect recently), 
not to take jobs in England and not to wel- 
come English children into Welsh schools, 
where they may challenge the accepted 
superiority of the native tongue. These 
sentiments are not entirely disingenuous. 
They come from within a party which 
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received 77,000 votes in 20 Welsh constitu- 
encies at the last election : in two seats, 
Caernarvon and Merioneth, Plaid Cymru 
took over 20 per cent of the poll. 

The chief result of the sustained public 
campaigning by the Welsh (and Scottish) 
nationalist movements has been to reveal 
not only the political and economic absur- 
dity of many of their arguments and 
attitudes, but also the signal lack of popular 
support that they receive in general elec- 
tions. Their nuisance -value to the big 
parties tends to be exaggerated in occasional 
by-elections (one example was the interven- 
tion of a Home Ruler at Glasgow Kelvin- 
grove in 1958), but their importance as a 
reforming influence in social policy, or even 
in securing further administrative devolu- 
tion, is now very much on the decline. The 
Plaid Cymru conference conveniently pro- 
vides most of the explanations why this has 
come about. It all looks very silly from a 
distance. But it would be an experience for 
a good many Little Englanders, both left 
and right wing, who have taken immediate 
umbrage at the idea of going into Europe 
to hold the Llangollen mirror up to some of 
their notions and prejudices. 


REDUNDANCY 


Bridging the Gap 


i Ministry of Labour pamphlet 
Security and Change—Progress in 
Provision for Redundancy*—does little to 
solve the problem first seriously acknow- 
ledged in the automation scare of a few 
years ago. Largely a summary of existing 
policies, in private and nationalised indus- 
tries, for easing the blow to workers 
declared “ surplus to requirements,” it does 
not seek to lay down any pattern to be 
followed by industry as a whole and may be 
thought, therefore, to fail in a clear duty. 
But if it does not guide, it is highly informa- 
tive. 

Redundancy is caused by slackening 
demand, automation or the closing of un- 
economic or inconvenient units or sections; 
and it can be partly avoided by restrictions 
on recruiting, the cutting of overtime and 
short-time working. Nearly all of the 236 
firms questioned in the preparation of the 
pamphlet say they would use these means 
to keep dismissals to a minimum. They 
would also follow some scheme (generally 
“ last in, first out ”) in selecting workers for 
the axe, would generally offer priority of 
re-engagement to redundant men and quite 
often would allow time off for impending 
redundancies to look for other work. But 
far too few of them make special provisions 
for alleviating inevitable individual hard- 
ship. 

More than half the firms canvassed would 
not go as far as to offer what seems 


the obvious means of softening the dis- 








* HMSO. 2s. 0d. 
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missal—some form of financial compensa- 
tion or severance pay ; many would not take 
the trouble to give advance warning of 
probable redundancy. Some firms give a 
flat-rate severance pay without regard to 
length of service or other factors, and only 


41 would give both extra warning and 


graduated compensatory payments. 

In these confused circumstances, some 
thought might beneficially be given by the 
Ministry, industry and the unions to the 
creation of compensation funds. Severance 
pay at present is drawn by most firms from 
general revenue, not from special funds: 
there seems scope for legislation requiring 
the establishment of such buffer funds, 
perhaps by contribution from both manage- 
ment and workers, with employers bearing 
the main burden. Its use in redundancy 
might then be by the payment of an agreed 
lump sum to cover, say, three weeks of 
work-seeking, after which, failing a worker’s 
re-engagement or entry into another firm, 
weekly assistance might be given up to a 
maximum governed by length of service. 


ALGERIA 


Noisy Lull 


Sees explosions in Paris and Algeria 
make it impossible to describe the 
situation as quiet ; but it is certainly less 
dramatic than it was when the talks were in 
process by Lake Geneva, or than it will be 
when the next step is taken »towards an 
Algerian settlement. At present both the 
French and the Algerians are casting about 
to decide what the next step shall be. The 


Algerian revolutionary national council has 


arranged to meet at Tripoli instead of in 
Tunis—evidently a mark of disapproval of 
President Bourguiba’s designs on some of 
the Sahara. M. Joxe, negotiator-in-chief at 
Evian and minister for Algeria, has been 
visiting Algiers for consultations, it is 
thought in Paris with a view to the “ re- 
groupment ” of the Algerian populations— 
or in other words, to the partition of Algeria 
between the nationalists and loyalists, with 
the French settlers, naturally, getting the 
best of the bargain. 

During this diplomatic lull life has been 
enlivened only by the activities of the under- 
ground Organisation of the Secret Army, 
the right-wing conspiracy in the interests of 
French Algeria. Its most spectacular exploit 
has been the temporary silencing of Radio 
Algiers last Saturday, and the transmission 
of a brief broadcast of its own on the same 
wavelength from a secret transmitter. It has 
also threatened to murder Signor Mattei, 
the head of the Italian state hydrocarbon 
concern, because, it is said, he had agreed 
to undertake the exploitation of Saharan oil 
for Mr Ferhat Abbas after Algerian inde- 
pendence, 

This organisation is partly responsible for 
the continuing stream of leaflets, pamphlets 
and manifestos now urging, now predict- 
ing, the violent overthrow of the Fifth 
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You cranked the handle—and ‘a familiar tune 
wheezed through the horn of the early gramo- 
phone. Today stereophonic equipment fills the 
room with living sound, adding a new dimension 
to your enjoyment. MuHard contributes much to 
the continuing development of sound reproduc- 
tion, providing essential valves and components 
of advanced design. 

The Mullard combination of research facilities, 
know-how and large scale manufacturing capa- 
city, is linked in progressive partnership with 
leading equipment manufacturers all over the 
world. 

Is there a problem we can help you to solve? 


Mullard products used in sound repro- 
ducing equipment include: 


AUDIO VALVES + TRANSISTORS 
LOUDSPEAKER MAGNETS 





Write to this address, on your company notepaper, for 
a copy of the illustrated book “Something About Us". 


in a changing world 





Mullard 
ELECTRONICS 


--+22-/N partnership © 


with progress 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 


TRANSISTORS AND OTHER SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 


a TORRINGTON PLACE + LONDON - W.C.1 


MULLARD LIMITED + MULLARD HOUSE 
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BRITAIN 


British Railways have ordered a Marconi 
microwave system to link Newcastle with 
York via Darlington. 

This 300 channel capacity system, operating 
at 7500 mc/s, allows for channels to be 
dropped off at intermediate points and is 
designed for both data transmission and 
telephone operation. 


COMPLETE COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
SURVEYED - PLANNED - INSTALLED - MAINTAINED 


COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION, MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
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Republic, Recipients complain that the 
mere volume of this supply of literature 
suggests a lack of vigilance on the part of the 
post office, or the police, or both. What 
nobody is certain of is how wide the sedition 
spreads, or what substance there is in its 
threats of action. The date of August r5th 
has been freely mentioned as the date for the 
next attempt at a coup d’etat ; so freely, 
indeed, that it can probably be ignored. But 
French political life remains explosive, and 
will stay so while the Algerian war is 
unfinished. 


i 


FRANCE 


Fumble? 


W HEN President de Gaulle, addressing 


the French on television a month 


ago, dismissed critics of his policy as mere’ 


exponents of la hargne, la grogne et la rogne, 
he can scarcely have foreseen how quickly 
each of the “équipes diverses” would 
retaliate. But now negotiations have been 
broken off by the Algerian nationalists, 
cannot be begun with the Tunisians, and 
have failed to satisfy the French peasants. 
Negotiation must be a hateful word in the 
Elysée. Rumble, grumble and mumble, as 
they may be rendered in English, are having 
it too much their own way. 

The President must look on the farmers 
as ingrates. After four “ round-table ” 
meetings between their representatives and 


those of the government, presided over by ~ 


the prime minister, M. Debré, himself, a 
new and generous agricultural programme 


was announced. Next year’s budget will: 


allocate the equivalent of £129 million in 
aid to agriculture, which is twice as much 
as any government has given before. The 
agricultural marketing organisation has been 
reorganised and allotted increased funds, 
the better to fit it to deal with sudden 
emergencies like the collapse in the price of 
potatoes to the producer, which was what 
first brought the peasants out on their 
tractors in June. Young farmers setting out 
in life will find it easier to get loans from 


the government to set them up in business. ~ 


Regional associations of producers are to be 
created to bargain on equal terms with the 
middlemen who carry the food to the house- 
wife at enormous profit to themselves. 
Finally, as a solid token that it means 
business, the government has raised the 
selling prices of cereals, and hence of bread 
to the consumer. 

This programme is by no means con- 
temptible, but the farmers want more. For 
instance, they want to see the facilities for 
training in modern agricultural methods 
expanded ; reforms in the distribution of 
vegetables and fruit ; the improvement of 
tural housing and services. Rural living 
standards lie at the heart of the matter, and 
until they have been raised trouble can be 
expected to continue. The farmers have 
decided to turn to parliamentary pressure 
for the next stage of their campaign. This, 
however, expresses no radical change of 
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heart, but a sense of the inexpediency of 
blocking the roads and railways with their 
tractors just now, at holiday-time. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Traps for Aid... 


MY (“ Che ” to his friends) Guevara 
is popularly supposed to have become 
the architect of Cuba’s economy because he 
misheard Dr Castro’s call for an economista 
as a call. for a comunista. Certainly, as 
leader of the Cuban delegation attending the 
inter-American economic and social confer- 
ence at Punta del Este, his punch has, so far, 
been more political than economic. His two- 
hour speech on Tuesday ranged. widely over 
United States misdemeanours, at the same 
time warning his fellow. Latin Americans 
against allowing the alliance for progress 
(for which, after all, the Cuban revolution 
can claim some responsibility) to degenerate 
into an alliance for exploitation. If he had 
chosen to aim more precisely and more 
constructively he might, as the exponent of 
a-swifter, if not better, way of doing things, 
have pinpointed obstacles that may yet 
prevent Latin America’s rising expectations 
from becoming, in Mr Dillon’s phrase, rising 
satisfactions. 

President Kennedy’s pledge to allocate 
more than one billion dollars (about £350 
million) towards economic development in 
the first year of the economic alliance comes 
up to Latin American expectations. The 
sum includes about half of the $500 million 
that was pledged during the final months of 
the last American Administration. Mr 
Dillon suggested that Latin America should 
set out to find $20 billion in public and 
private investments, including United States 
aid, in the next ten years; at least this 
gives the hemispheric development pro- 
gramme a firmer outline than it has had. 
He impressed on the conference that the 
success of the economic alliance turns on 
Latin America’s readiness to face social 
change; he spoke of tax reform, land 
reform, and better housing, education and 
health. Mildly, he even proposed that some 
of the Latin governments might divert some 
of their money from defence to develop- 
ment. This touches a sensitive spot ; local 
reformers have long, and unsuccessfully, 
been urging the same change. Several of 
the republics still believe reform to be best 


for others. More. immediately, the Latin. 


Americans have balked at the idea of sub- 
mitting their development plans to the 
scrutiny of an inter-American committee. 
The draft charter, embodying the principles 
of the alliance, leaves it to them whether 
they co-ordinate their plans or not. 


...and for Trade 


ROGRESS at Punta del Este is jerky: 
while the Latin Americans procrastinate 
over economic reform and. integration, the 
United States hesitates to commit itself 
about trade policy. Mr Dillon has reaffirmed 
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that the United States is willing to join a 
new, and broader, coffee agreement that em- 
braces consumers as well as producers ; 
more vaguely, he has said that it is ready 
to discuss terms for joining the international 
tin agreement. The proposal for an export 
stabilisation fund of $900 million has been 
diplomatically put on one side as “ worthy 
of careful study.” 

_ Most -of the Latin American republics 
depénd on a single commodity for at least 
half of their export earnings. Several of them 
for inst See pee dan As Male eres 
‘or imstance, gets more ers 
of its foreign currency from coffee, a drop 
in price could wipe out its development 
plans. American membership of the inter- 
national coffee agreement would help to 
make the export quota system more effective 
by discouraging the under-cover shipments 
that now go on all the time ; it would not, 
in itself, support the price. 

The over-supply and sliding price of 
coffee vitally affect the economies of six 
Latin American republics. But it is far from 
being the only commodity where Latin and 
United States interests clash. Bolivia, lean- 
ing heavily on its tin exports, is urgently 
concerned by reports that the United States 
is thinking of releasing some of its colossal 
buffer stock. American quotas on oil and 
metal imports have cut into the export earh- 
ings of Venezuela and Mexico. Argentina 
sourly traces the droop in its meat exports 
to the: United States. And so the story 
goes on. If Venezuela is excluded, Latin 
America’s total exports have risen only 4 per 


_ cent in the last ten years. There are many 


reasons for this ; the United States, as chief 
customer, gets most of the blame. 


HOUSES AND FLATS 


The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government said on Wednesday that the 
number of council dwellings authorised 
or under construction amounted to 
eighteen months’ work. As the con- 
struction industry was overloaded it was 
taking longer to complete buildings. A 
go-slow would operate on new schemes 
for council houses, but slum clearance 
‘would not be held up. 
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NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Warning Explosions 


IVE explosions—and five African 
deaths—in Northern Rhodesia during 
the past seven days must be seen as a 
warning of the extreme danger facing 
the colony in the coming months. On 
Saturday night two Africans were found 
dead after skirmishes with police: reservists, 
and many were arrested ; reports’ of arson, 
kidnapping, and the setting up.of road- 
blocks poured in in profusion...On Wed- 
nesday three more. Africans were killed 
when the -police fired on .a crowd armed 
with spears and bows near. Chingali. 

The Northern. Rhodesia government has 
declared the United National Independence 
Party unlawful in the Copperbelt ; emer- 
gency amendments are being made to the 
penal code, and federal troops have been 
sent from Salisbury to replace the King’s 
African Rifles flown into the Northern Pro- 
vince of Northern Rhodesia. The leader of 
UNIP, Mr Kenneth Kaunda, has con- 
demned violence and called for peace and 
calm. His appeal may have some effect, 
but a curious malaise has come over UNIP 
since its conference rejected the new con- 
stitution for Northern Rhodesia last month. 

That conference also rejected violence 
and charged Mr Kaunda with the conduct 
of a non-violent campaign. Mr Kaunda’s 
more radical lieutenants have since left 
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Northern Rhodesia ; one is in London, one 
in Cairo, two in Dar-es-Salaam. Mr — 
Kaunda has ‘now also left for Tanganyika, 
after postponing his call for a non-violent 


passive resistance campaign in Northern 
Rhodesia. The result of this dispersal of 
the Northern Rhodesia nationalist leaders 
has, according to some reports, been a loss 
of confidence in the non-violent policy of 


UNIP: the present outbreak of violence is 


as much directed against’ Mr Kaunda’s 
moderate methods as it is against. the new 
constitution imposed by the British” Gov- 
ernment. Only a change in, that~constitu- 


tion—which would make~ Mr eee: 


methods: be seen to: pay--could guarant 
peace in Northern Rhodesia now. . * 


EUROPE - 
Warning Shot 
HILE the members of the British 
cabinet disperse to their shooting 
coverts and spas, Mr Menzies is still busy- 
ing himself with the common market. 
Australia, he said in a speech on Tuesday, 
will not give up the preferential system of 
Commonwealth trade without a powerful 
struggle. The fight for Australian markets 
would be his most important task when he 
left Australia to express opposition to 
British membership of the common market. 
This hint of an early trip abroad by Mr 
Menzies also looks like a pretty forthright 


declaration of war against the British 


Che Economist 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH 


Parliament was prorogued by commission 
q on Tuesday last. The Royal Speech was 

as follows :— 

MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

We are commanded by Her Majesty to release 
you from further attendance in Parliament, and 
at the same time to convey to you Her Majesty’s 
acknowledgments for the zeal and assiduity with 
which you have applied yourselves to the per- 
formance of your duties during the Session of 
Parliament now brought to a close. Her Majesty 
commands us to inform you that her relations 
with foreign Powers are friendly and satisfactory, 
and Her Majesty trusts that there is no danger 
of any disturbance of the peace of Europe. The 
progress of events in Italy has led to the union 
of the greater part of that peninsula in one 
monarchy under King Victor Emanuel. Her 
Majesty has throughout abstained from any 
active interference in the transactions which 
have led to this result, and her earnest wish as 
to these affairs istthat it may be settled in the 
manner best suited to the welfare and happiness 
of the Italian people. The dissensions which 
arose some months ago in the United States of 
North America have, unfortunately, assumed 
the character of open war. Her Majesty, deeply 
lamenting this calamitous result, has deter- 
mined, in common with the other Powers of 
Europe, to preserve a strict neutrality between 
the contending parties. Her Majesty commands 
us to inform you that the measures adopted for 


the restoration of order and tranquillity in Syria, : 


in virtue of Conventions between Her Majesty, 
the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the 
French, the King of Prussia, ‘the Emperor of 
Russia, and the Sultan, having accomplished 
their purpose, the European troops which, in 
pursuance of those Conventions, were for a time 
stationed in Syria to co-operate with the troops 
and authorities of the Sultan have been with- 
drawn;... 


GENTLEMEN OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Her Majesty commands us to convey to you 
her warm acknowledgments for the liberal 
supplies which you have granted for the service 
of the present year ; and Her Majesty has seen 
with satisfaction that, after amply providing 
for the wants of the public service, you have 
been able to make a sensible diminution in the 
taxes levied upon her people. 


MY LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

Her Majesty commands us to express to you 
the deep gratification with which she has 
witnessed the spirit of devoted patriotism which 
continues to animate her volunteer forces ; and 
the admiration with which she has observed 
their rapid progress in discipline and military 
efficiency. . . . Her Majesty has observed, with 
heartfelt satisfaction, the spirit of loyalty, of 
order, and of obedience to law, which prevails 
throughout all her dominions, and she trusts 
that by wise legislation, and a just administra- 
tion of the law, the continuance of this happy 
state of things will be secured. 
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Government’s plan to join the Six. But a 
second look suggests that Mr Menzies’ 
view is not altogether intransigent. Though 
Australia cannot expect to preserve what 
is left of the Ottawa system, its fight for 
export markets is natural. And when Mr j 
Menzies talked politics, he was by no 
means purely negative. A united Europe 
would give a balance to the world that it 
did not possess today, he said. ‘True, he 
‘went on to say that if Britain were in that 
Europe, thé Commonwealth would ‘change. 


* But on this occasion at-any rate -he did not 
. gay that the change would necessarily be 
~ for the worse. ‘As a senior Commonwealth 
“ pins minister, Mr Menzies evidently feels 


é has a task, not only of opposition, but of | 


_... education to perform. 
. +H. AMS F : 


JTALY © 


3 Signor Fanfani’s Journey 


IGNOR FANFANI went to Moscow last 

week in the hope that his visit might 
be of some use in resolving the east-west 
crisis over Germany and Berlin, subjects on 
which Italy is often insufficiently consulted. 
Whether or not his firm exposition of the 
western case made some impact on Mr 
Khrushchev remains to be seen, But the 
Italian prime minister has at any rate the 
satisfaction of knowing that, by his pil- 
grimage to Moscow, he has asserted an 
Italian claim to join in the counsels of the 
great within the western alliance. Mr 
Dean Rusk’s flying visit to Rome to see 
Signor Fanfani on Wednesday, at the end 
of the foreign ministers’ meetings in Paris, 
was a more than polite acknowledgment of 
this claim. 

Signor Fanfani’s visit may have served 
another purpose, to bring home to the 
Italian people that the present international 
crisis concerns them closely, perhaps dan- 
gerously. Leaks of some of the more belli- 
cose utterances that Mr Khrushchev is 
alleged to have made to his Italian guests 
prompted alarming headlines in the Italian 
press ; these may not have done any harm. 

If Signor Fanfani did in fact find Mr 
Khrushchev in a tough and uncompromis- 
ing mood, he did not comment on it when 
he returned to Rome. He called the situa- 
tion “ delicate,” but indicated that he did 
not think it beyond redemption. At least 
he seems to have been spared any display 
of hectoring bad temper by the Soviet 
leader, and had parted from him on friendly 
terms. Mr Khrushchev, in fact, did Signor 
Fanfani the unusual honour of taking him 
in his own car to the airport—which, per- 
haps significantly, gave the two men an 
opportunity for a final, entirely private chat. 
Perhaps in the present climate it may be 
considered a gain that what seems to have 
been a frank and, even at times brutal, con- 
frontation between Mr Khrushchev and a 
western statesman should have ended 
a and in agreement on the need for 
calm. 


HOW TO ¥OIN A COMMON MARKET 
page 618 
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Soviet 1S f e Television, when all the family are home 
to enjoy it. 
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on ABC Television penetrate deeply : 
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Hallstein, Spaak: Founding Fathers. 


om decision, negotiation: the British 
Government on Thursday followed up 
Mr Macmillan’s statement of July 31st to the 
House of ‘Commons with a formal applica- 
tion to the European Economic Community. 
This took the form of a letter, signed by the 
Prime Minister, to the chairman of the 
community’s Council of Ministers, who 
happens at the moment to be Dr Erhard. 
The council is likely to pass the letter to the 
European Commission for an opinion, which 
it will give, presumably, at its next meeting 
‘on September sth. The council can then 
consider the commission’s views at its own 
meeting on September 26th and draft a reply. 

If this is encouraging, and there seems ho 
reason to doubt that it will be, negotiations 
between Britain and the Six might start early 
in October. All seven governments involved 
are anxious for speed. But the Six may need 
time to prepare their negotiating position, 
and this could cause delay. They also have to 
decide what kind of negotiating team they 
will employ. One widely canvassed idea is 
that of a joint team of officials, from both 
the commission and the governments, led by 
a prominent figure such as M. Spaak, now 
the Belgian foreign minister. Other ministers 
will obviously have to be brought into the 
negotiations at critical moments. Both Mr 
Heath and Mr Thorneycroft—who would 
_ presumably give up his duties as Minister 
of Aviation—have been suggested as leaders 
of the British team. 

Commonwealth exports will provide the 
main topic of negotiation between Britain 
and the Six. The British African territories 
have to decide how many of them want to 
be associated with the community under 
Part IV of the Treaty of Rome. All have an 
economic interest in association on the same 
terms as the French territories, but Ghana 
evidently has strong political doubts. On 
their side the Six—and their associated terri- 
tories—have to decide whether to admit new 
associates of this kind. So far the signs are 
that they will, provided that Britain is pre- 
pared to take part in joint aid and commodity 
stabilisation plans. Here the new American 
offer to back world-wide commodity stabilisa- 
tion arrangements, if preferential tariffs are 
removed, is a helpful factor. And the fact 
that the community’s African association is 
now being renegotiated from scratch means 


‘some matters there will have to be separate 
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How to Join 
-a Common 
Market 





that British territories would have a chance 
to give the association the flavour they prefer. 
Other Commonwealth countries, notably 
New Zealand and Australia, also have to 
decide whether to seek association under 
Article 238—a solution not ruled out, in the 
case of New Zealand at any rate, by the 
founding fathers on the Continent. If these 
countries decide not to seek association, 
Britain will presumably seek to protect their 
principal. farm exports—grain, butter and 
meat—in other ways. Tariff-free quotas (for 
which provision is made under Article 25) 
provide one way of doing this, but large-scale 
use of these, except as a transitional: measure, 
arouses little enthusiasm in the community, 
since it would jeopardise a common agricul- 
tural policy. Quantitative contracts or ceil- 
ings on European prices provide alternative 
means of 
exports. 


NE decision to be made early in the nego- 

tiations will be whether to try to work 
out detailed solutions for all Commonwealth 
commodities before Britain signs, or to make 
use of general safeguards and leave the details 
to be worked out later. A factor in favour of 
the second course is that the community has 
not yet worked out its own agricultural 
policy. It might be easier to work the Com- 
monwealth interests into the new fabric as 
it is being woven than to negotiate about 
hypothetical plans in advance. 

In non-tropical agriculture, as in tropical 
products, world-wide arrangements, such as 
new plans in the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation for the disposal of farm sur- 
pluses in the undeveloped countries, will have 
relevance to the negotiations. So, in manu- 
factures, will the October conference of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
about the import of Asian textiles. © 

Britain’s application to join seems likely to 
be followed at once by a similar application 
from Denmark. 
ment.is expected to put a proposal for join- 
ing before the Storting in October. Eire has 
already formally applied for membership. 
Whether, when, and in what form Austria, 
Switzerland, Sweden and Portugal, the other 
members of the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation (not to mention Finland and Cyprus), 
apply for association remains to be seen. On 


guaranteeing Commonwealth 


The Norwegian govern- . 
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negotiations with each of these countries ; on 
others negotiations will have to be collective. 


One such subject will be the level of the 
future common tariff.. The thought that it 
may have to be renegotiated from scratch— 
an interminable task—sends shivers down 
the backs of those who made the Treaty of 
Rome. How would Britain’s tariff (higher 
towards third countries than the common 
market tariff, lower towards the Common- 
wealth) be weighted in the final averaging ? 
What weight would the new small members 
or associates carry in the new tariff? Perhaps 
the simplest solution would be to take as 
starting-point the original common market 
tariff minus 20 per cent, and to negotiate 
any changes. Britain would certainly wish to 
renegotiate certain tariffs on raw materials 
in the interest of the Commonwealth. A 
second matter for collective’ negotiation 
would be timing. Should the tariffs between 
the Six and the new members be cut in one 
fell swoop by 50 per cent or in, say, two cuts 
of 25 per cent? What would be the timing 
of the difficult agricultural merger between 
Britain and the continent ? 


Finally, the institutions will have to be 
adjusted to fit in new members—a problem 
simple in principle but technically complex. 
The size of contributions to the various 
common funds—the Social Fund, the 
Investment Bank, the Fund for Africa—will 
have to be worked out. New members will 
have to be appointed to the European Com- 
mission and voting weights worked out for 
the néw entrants in the council of ministers. 
At present the three large powers get four 
votes each, Belgium and Holland two, and 
Luxembourg one. Would Britain simply be 
given four votes and Norway and Denmark 
two each, or would a complete new weighting 
system have to be worked out? How many 
votes would make up a qualified majority (13 
out of 17 at present) ? 


All these matters could be negotiated 
within a few months, given the will to agree. 
But quite apart from the many potential 
sticking points, consultation, especially 
between Britain on one side and the 
Commonwealth and the Seven on the other, 
could consume an immense amount of time. 
The time taken may turn as much on the 
way this consultation is organised as on the 
substance of the bargaining. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 

in the United States, partly in London. Those 

items which are written in the United States 

carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
- the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Fall-Out | 
in New York 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Democrats of New York, whose conduct has often baffled 
and frustrated their party’s Presidents in the past, may well 
give Mr Kennedy his first major political setback since he 
took office. The mayoral election in New York City, which will be 
decided in a primary (intra-party) contest on September 7th and a 
final election on November 7th, has produced a complete and open 
rupture between the party organisation and those who want to 
reform it, making it wholly possible for the first time in this century 
that the Republican party may capture the city government. This 
would be an immense, if indirect, personal triumph for the Re- 
publican Governor, Mr Rockefeller, in his long-term drive to win 
his party’s presidential nomination and stand against Mr Kennedy 
in 1964. Even if the Democrats avert such a defeat for their party, 
the election of either of the candidates of the two Democratic 
factions will still leave hatreds and rivalries which will severely tax 
Mr Kennedy’s political skill. 
The President’s choice for Mayor is the incumbent, Mr Wagner, 
a dull, procrastinating, often ineffectual and yet impressively durable 
man. Mr Wagner’s two greatest strengths are his personal honesty 
and his good intentions. These may seem pretty meagre credentials 
for what is usually and accurately described as the nation’s second 
most demanding executive 
post but, in a city repeatedly 
disgraced by corruption and 
cynicism in high places, 
these personal virtues carry 
more than ordinary weight. 
For several months after the 
serious manceuvrings got 
under way at the beginning 
of the year, it appeared as 
if Mr Wagner might bring 
off a strategic coup and 
obtain the support of both 
the reform and machine 
factions, even though 
neither of them really 
wanted him to run again. 
The leaders of the party 
machine, a coterie of dreary, hard-bitten narrow-minded old- 
timers for whom politics is a year-round operation profitably 
interlocked with their law and insurance businesses, had 
been instrumental in electing Mr Wagner to his first term in 
1953 and re-electing him four years later. But this year they wanted 
to dispense with him because they knew that his popularity had 
waned. Moreover, the Mayor, who had never been wholly docile 
in following their advice, had become increasingly stubborn in 
disputes over patronage as he strove to offset his loss of popularity 
by building a fresh image of independence. With Mr De Sapio, 
the. Democratic leader in Manhattan and the most prominent of 
these bosses, Mr Wagner had broken relations publicly last winter. 





Mayor on a Hot Seat 


The reformers, who include many energetic, younger people but 
whose best-known leaders are those venerable stalwarts from the 
party’s liberal past, Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt and Mr Herbert 
Lehman, the oct ian ex-Governor and ex-Senator,. were 
equally dissatisfied with Mr Wagner because of his lack of initiative 
in rooting out corruption and his refusal to break cleanly and on 
principle with the party bosses. 

Mr Wagner’s strength was that he was the only figure upon whom 
both groups could conceivably agree. His strategy throughout the 
spring was to make enough of a show of independence to become 
acceptable to the reformers without severing all his remaining ties 
to the party organisation. The manceuvring turned upon his choice 
of new candidates for the two subordinate offices which are also 
filled at the city-wide election—the President of the Council and the 
Controller. The former is an empty office comparable to the Vice 
Presidency in the federal government, but its occupant succeeds to 
the Mayoralty if-a vacancy occurs. For the past eight years, the 
incumbent has been an amiable retired businessman from Brooklyn. 
When Mr Wagner ran unsuccessfully for the Senate in 1956, he 
found this circumstance a serious handicap because many otherwise 
sympathetic voters were reluctant to turn the city government over 
to his putative successor. Since Mr Wagner might again decide 
to escape the rigours of life in City Hall by standing for the Senate 
or accepting a high appointment from the Kennedy Administration, 
he insisted upon a new man for President of the Council. 

The bargaining over these not very important offices gradually 
took on a symbolic importance. Mr Wagner, departing from past 
practice, finally proposed two career civil servants., This was 
acceptable not only to Mr Lehman and the reform Democrats but 
also to the Liberals, an independent third party existing only 
in New York, which promptly gave Mr Wagner its endorsement. 
But the leaders of the party organisation, who detest the reform 
Democrats and the maverick Liberals, insisted that the Mayor 
accord them their traditional prerogative of naming the other 
members of his team. This would have been an act of fealty to 
the organisation and to the old values. When he proved unex- 
pectedly adamant, they decided, with varying. degrees of reluctance, 
to force the issue by entering a candidate of their own against him. 
President Kennedy intervened behind the scenes belatedly but 
vigorously in a futile effort to persuade the party leaders to paper 
over their differences with Mr Wagner. 

The candidates who have emerged from this scramble are a 
uniformly undistinguished lot. Mr Arthur Levitt, the machine 
candidate, is, like Mr Wagner, a colourless and respectable lawyer 
but he is more conservative. Mr Lefkowitz, whom the Republican 
party nominated when Senator Javits proved unwilling to leave his 
seat in Washington, is the State Attorney General and an agreeable 
professional politician but by no stretch of the imagination or 
desire is he a crusading reformer or a gifted administrator. Mr 
Gerosa, the incumbent Controller whom both Mayor Wagner and 
the party leaders were content to drop but who insists upon making 
a hopeless bid as an independent candidate for Mayor, is the most 
negligible of all. 

It is often asked why a metropolis the size of New York, with 
great men active in almost every field of endeavour, cannot 
produce a great man, or at least an outstanding man, to serve as 


_ Mayor. It should be remembered that when most people think 


of New York they think only of Manhattan, which is the city’s 
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glittering facade but casts less than one-quarter of the vote, The 
outlying boroughs, Brooklyn, Queens, the Bronx and Richmond 
(Staten Island) are made up of middle-class and working-class 
voters, whose interests are 
no different from those of 
most Americans. There is 
no reason, for example, why — 
the Bronx or Queens should 
produce political leaders 
more interesting or more 
impressive than other 
American communities of 
medium size such as 
Topeka, Kansas, or Akron, 
Ohio. It is significant that 
the reform Democrats have 
substantial strength only in 
Manhattan. 

If Mayor Wagner overcomes Mr Levitt in the Democratic 
primary, he will be unbeatable in an overwhelmingly Democratic 
city. However, the odds are at least even that the party machine 
will be strong enough to wrest the nomination from the Mayor. 
In that event, Mr Wagner would continue in the contest as the 
candidate of the Liberals and also of a newly-organised Freedom 
Party. The latter is being put together by trade union leaders 
whose ambition is to emulate the success of Mr Reuther and the 
United Automobile Workers in Detroit by taking over effective con- 
trol of the city’s politics. In such a three-cornered race, with Mr 
Wagner and Mr Levitt splitting the Democratic vote, Mr Lefkowitz, 
the Republican, would have an excellent chance of slipping into 
first place as a minority victor. Besides strengthening Mr Rocke- 
feller, a victory for Mr Lefkowitz would give the Republicans an 
unparalleled opportunity to rebuild their strength in the country’s 
largest urban centre, where they have never had outright control. 
The late Fiorello LaGuardia, who was Mayor from 1933 to 1945, 
was nominally a Republican but actually he was a free-wheeling 
independent who disdained the Republican party organisation and 
held power through a complex set of personal alliances. 

A victory for Mayor Wagner would end the career of one or two 
of the party bosses, notably Mr De Sapio, but there would eventu- 
ally be a reconciliation, in practice, with the party organisation. 
The reformers are just not strong enough in the boroughs outside 
Manhattan to supplant completely the present leaders of the organi- 
sation. But should Mr Levitt and the bosses emerge triumphant it 
would not be equally easy to re-establish party unity. Reformers 
do not come so readily to terms with defeat and the practical 
necessities of politics. Their bitterness and disillusionment would 
have unpredictable consequences. This prospect does not worry 
the local party bosses, whose concerns are exclusively parochial, 
but it must give Mr Kennedy and Mr Bailey, the Democratic 
National Chairman, serious pause for they know that they cannot 
hold New York in 1964 without the active support of the reformers 
as well as of the party machine. That is why the White House, in 
the coming weeks, can be expected to make some significant gestures 
in favour of Mayor Wagner, though they will stop short of an out- 
right presidential endorsement. 





Challenge in Congress 


NLIKE Major Gagarin, Major Titov will not impose any new 

burden on the American taxpayer—at least not immediately. 
For this cosmonaut’s repeated circlings of the globe, admired and 
envied as they are in the United States, are recognised as being 
merely an expected extension of the Gagarin feat. To this Rus- 
sian success the United States had already reacted with its deter- 
mination that the first men on the moon must be Americans—the 
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only way, it is felt, of offsetting the effect on world opinion of 
having fallen so far behind in the race to put men in space. As 
Major Titov was being welcomed back Congress was finally giving 
the President the extra money which he had requested after Major 
Gagarin’s return for accelerating the American drive for the moon. 
The total appropriation just voted for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency for the current fiscal year is $1.7 billion ; this 
is $77 million less than the President asked but officials do not 
appear concerned. 

The general feeling is that America’s space programme is now 
being pushed as hard as it can be—although some people think 
that NASA could be organised more effectively—and that there 
is no point at present in providing it with more money. The Air 
Force, however, does not agree ; it does not like the present policy 
of keeping the military out of all manned space activities and in 
particular it wants development of its Dynasoar project to be 
speeded up. This, still in its early stages, is a manned and 
manceuvrable glider which would be shot into space by a rocket 
and which might have military uses. Congress, already more 
interested in this scheme than is the Department of Defence, will 
probably become even more so as a result of Major Titov’s achieve- 
ment since to many members—although not, apparently, to the 
department—this has obvious military potentialities. 

Final approval of the appropriations for ordinary defence this 
year is being held up by the reluctance of the House of Representa- 
tives, always unenthusiastic about civil defence, to give the Presi- 
dent the extra funds which he requested for bomb shelters. Other- 
wise all of his additions to the defence budget seem to have been 
agreed by the conferees from the two houses who are also insisting 
on giving. him $525,000,000 for long-range bombers which he 
does not want. The third and only controversial part of this year’s 
answer to the Soviet challenge, the foreign aid programme, has also 
been held up this week by Senator Proxmire’s one-man, twenty-five- 


hour, protest against the nomination of a representative of the oil 


and gas industry to be a member of the Federal Power Commission 
which regulates that industry. 


Inflation Hits Wall Street 


ALL STREET, which is invariably less skilled in anticipating 
V4 its own gyrations than in forecasting swings in business 
activity, surprised itself again with the vigour of its response to 
Mr Kennedy’s speech on Berlin. After fluctuating aimlessly for 24 
months, the Dow Jones average of industrial shares soared from 
680 to 720 in ten days, and at closing time this Wednesday stood 
at 718. In the “ whodunit” that follows any change of mood on 
Wall Street, first place has been accorded to the widespread belief 
among investors that the enlarged government spending pro- 
grammes, unaccompanied by any tax increases, will revive the price- 
wage spiral that has lain relatively dormant for the last eighteen 
months. After Mr Kennedy had made his request for an extra 
$3.5 billion for defence this year, the pundits on Wall Street did 
their own sums and came to the conclusion that the deficit for the 
financial year that has just begun, which Mr Kennedy put at $5 
billion, was more likely to approach $10 billion. Investors therefore 
turned their backs on the government bond market (where interest 
rates rose to their highest level in a year) and bought equities as a 
hedge against inflation. 

At the same time the market is confirming its faith in the business 
recovery which it anticipated with such singleness of mind through- 
out the winter, Indeed, with additional government spending for 
housing, roads, public works and social welfare, as well as for 
defence, the recovery is now being rechristened a full-scale boom. 
Company profits for the second quarter of the year were still below 
those of the like period of 1960, but they looked well beside the 
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Your extra passport to local 
trading conditions 


First National City’s world-wide network means 
that there are no important industrial or com- 
mercial centres overseas where there isn’t a First 
National City branch or correspondent. 

But more is involved in this than merely a first- 
class global banking service. For instance, every 
client of First National City can claim what is 
virtually a passport to local business and local 
trading conditions anywhere in the world—a letter 
of introduction to the manager of any overseas 
branch or correspondent. 

These men are valuable allies. They know local 
customs, local laws, and local commercial prac- 
tices thoroughly. And they are experts in helping 
businessmen to increase their export potential. 


COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE This is only one of the ways 
in which First National City can help a business- 
man. Travelers’ checks, up-to-date credit inform- 
ation on many thousands of foreign companies, 
a monthly survey of the world’s economic and 
business trends with special reference to the United 
States—all these are invaluable to the exporter. 

Why not call in and find out more about the ways 
in which First National City can help you? First 
National City offices are at 117 Old Broad Street, 
E.C.2 (London Wall 1221), and 17 Bruton Street, 
W.1 (Mayfair 6600). 





THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
INCORPORATED WITH LIMITED LIABILITY UNDER THE NATIONAL BANK ACT OF THE U.S.A. 
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very poor results for the first quarter and there are already great 
expectations for 1962. As a cautionary note, brokers have been 
pointing out that the “ Berlin boom” has so far been confined 
mainly to blue chips (which dominate the stock averages) and to 
other issues which may be expected to benefit ditectly from heavier 
defence spending. It remains to be seen whether the present air 
of optimism will prove contagious. 

There is no doubt that the boost administered by Mr Kennedy 
to the economy is at present more psychological than actual ; con- 
crete orders for military equipment and clothing, for missiles and 
aircraft, will take some time to materialise. But even without this 
injection of adrenalin industrial production has made good most of 
its losses in the recession. The department stores sold more in 
July (taking seasonal factors into account) than in any month since 
April of last year. And in the same month spending on new con- 
struction was at a record level for the time of year. Steel producers 
have not done as well this summer as they had hoped, but they have 
merely postponed their forecast of a sharp improvement from 
August to October. 


| 


Sky Pirates 


MERICAN airlines may go back to the days of stage coaches, 
A with passengers being searched before boarding and with 
pilots carrying pistols or accompanied by armed guards and locking 
their cabin doors before take-off. These are some of the remedies 
recommended to stop the recent outbreaks of “ jetjacking,” the 
hijacking of aircraft in flight by armed “ airwaymen” who come 
aboard as passengers. The first two of these attempts, both by 
Cuban sympathisers, succeeded, as has the latest, and the pilots 
were forced to fly to Havana. The most sensational, however, 
which came last week and was probably inspired by press reports 
of the others, was a failure: a father and his young son tried to 
get themselves to Cuba in a Boeing 707 carrying 67 passengers, 
only to be frustrated after holding the crew and four hostages at 
pistol point for nine gruelling hours, mostly on the ground at El 
Paso, Texas. It turned out that the two men had had no com- 
munication with Dr Castro, but merely wanted to move to Cuba— 
the father had a criminal record—without having money for fares 
and hoped to be welcome there if they arrived with the present of 
a jet aircraft. 

Meanwhile, however, the whole of the United States, including 
the President, followed the nine-hour drama and several members 
of Congress were guilty of intemperate threats against Dr Castro, 
who was presumed to be responsible for this act of piracy in the 
air. They repeated these threats this week when the pilot of a 
Pan American DC-8 carrying 81 people was ordered by a pistol- 
waving passenger to fly it to Havana. There were even demands 
that the Marines should be sent to fetch the aircraft but Dr Castro 
released it at once, as he had the one flown to Cuba in May, 
even though he had said that he would hold on to any more 
he could get—there were rumours of plans to skyjack at least five— 
to compensate for the ten Cuban aircraft which have been 
impounded and sold in the United States to pay off some of 
Cuba’s debtors there. Dr Castro still has an Electra which arrived 
in July but he has indicated that it will be returned if the United 
States frees a Cuban patrol boat which brought refugees to 
America. 

Now both Congress and the Administration are concentrating 
on discouraging would-be jetjackers by increasing the penalties 
against such piracy. Pilots contend that the use of pistols in 
pressurised cabins would be a cure much more dangerous than 
the disease, while the airlines abhor the delays—and maybe legal 
complications—which would arise from searching passengers. But 
this week the Senate is rushing through a Bill which would take 
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to the air the laws against piracy on the high seas, making air- 
jacking punishable by life imprisonment ; the Bill also makes it 
a federal crime to commit violence in the sky. The House of 
Representatives seems sure to pass a similar measure shortly. At 
present there is no federal law to deal specifically with these situa- 
tions—the El Paso pair are being charged with kidnapping and 
theft—and it is difficult to apply state laws to aircraft in flight, 


Forever « 
Idle? ° 


10 total unemployed 





7" unemployment figures for 
July, released last week by 
the Department of Labour, were 
disappointing in two respects. The 
army of job seekers shrank by 440,000 to 5.14 million but, 
despite the vigorous economic recovery, this was no better 
than is usual for the time of year; indeed, the rate of un- 
employment, after adjustment for seasonal factors, crept up 
by one-tenth of a point to 6.9 per cent of the labour force. 
Secondly, the number of those out of work for 15 weeks 
or more bounced up again to 1,634,000, of whom over a 
million had not seen a pay packet for at least six months. 


The incidence of long-term unemployment was the subject 
of a recent study published in the Monthly Labour Review 
for June. It pointed out that the proportion of those out of 
work for 15 weeks or more to the total number of unem- 
ployed fluctuates fairly sharply with the business cycle. 
Since in any economic upturn employers tend to rehire first 
the people who were fired last the ranks of those who have 
been out of work a long time continue to expand. for several 
months after business has started to pick up. What is particu- 
larly worrying to the authorities is that, in boom as in recession, 
the proportion of prolonged unemployment to the total is 
creeping steadily upward. , 


Apart from the unknown number of people who make little 
effort to find a job, long-term joblessness is more likely to affect 
some groups of workers than others. _Partly it is a matter of 
geography and partly a matter of age. Prolonged unemployment 

‘ is very common in those industrial centres which have a chronic 
surplus of a particular kind of labour, while a middle-aged 
man who loses his job is less likely to find another than a 
younger man; 36 per cent of those of 45 and over who are now 
out of work have been unemployed for 15 weeks or more 
against 28 per cent in the 18 to 24 years group. The white- 
collar worker is less likely to face prolonged idleness than the 
manual labourer, and a white-skinned worker has better 
prospects than a dark-skinned one, though the difference (28 
per cent of the white unemployed have been out of work for 
15 weeks or more against 32 per cent of the non-white) is not 
perhaps as wide as might be expected. 
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Trade Unions’ Bitter Harvest 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


T took less than a minute for the executive board of the Arneri- 
I can Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions to decide at its last meeting to end the federation’s year-old 
attempt to bring California’s farm workers into a trade union. In 
another few weeks the union offices in the northern and southern 
parts of the state will close and, on the surface at least, another 
victory will have been achieved by the growers. But the drive left 
its mark on California. The union forced the farmers to pay higher 
wages and provide better working conditions, even if it did not 
force them to sign many contracts. The union was also able to 
cut down, to some extent, the use of braceros—the Mexicans 
imported into the United States for farm work. 

In California attempts to organise the farm workers, who rank 
among the lowest paid in the country, have been made for many 
years with little success. Many of them are ill-educated migrants, 
who work at one place for only a few weeks before they leave to 
follow the harvest. There is no tradition of organisation among 
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them and little chance of developing one in the depressed parts of 
the South where the great majority of them eke out an existence 
when they are not moving around looking for farm work. In 
California itself farms are so large—some cover thousands of acres 
—that workers are separated by great distances. The size of the 
farms, which are owned in many cases by corporations rather 
than by individual farmers, has made mechanisation feasible on a 
large scale ; this means that the number of potential trade union 
members is reduced. In the San Joaquin Valley, for example, more 
and more of the huge cotton crop is being harvested by “ Big Red,” 
the mechanical picker which moves down the rows of cotton 
methodically swallowing the bolls and disgorging the cotton. 

The use of Mexican workers puts further obstacles in the way 
of recruiting for a trade union. As aliens braceros are legally per- 


mitted to remain in the country only during the growing season - 


and so are not likely to be interested in joining a union. The wages 
they earn, no matter how low, are generally higher than those paid 
in the rural parts of Mexico from which they come and, since they 


speak hardly any English, it is often difficult to communicate with » 


them. This year the union adopted the technique of quick hit- 
and-run strikes in the hope that, with sympathetic Democratic 
administrations in power in Washington and at the state capital, 





Ivy League Crush 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


TT United States now sends 40 per 
cent of its young people to college as 
against 5 per cent for the United Kingdom 
and 8 per cent for the Soviet Union, Of 


the 33 million American students cur- , 


rently enrolled, 2 million are at publicly- 
supported institutions. For these students 
the choice of college was decided primarily 
by geography, and the institution in most 
cases required of those admitted nothing 
more complicated than a creditable gradu- 
ation from their secondary school. But 
the 13 million now at the 666 private 
colleges and universities had to endure a 
more rigorous procedure, requiring de- 
tailed records of their performance at high 
school, the results of national scholastic 
tests and of national scholarship competi- 
tions, numerous personal interviews with 
college officials and so on. 

The business of choosing, and being 
admitted by, a private college has in- 
creasingly taken on the characteristics of a 
national lottery. The crux of the problem 
is that some colleges are much more 
desirable in the eyes of applicants than 
others, so that the demand for admission 
to the relatively small group of “ prestige ” 
colleges far exceeds the number of places 
available. And the more these institutions 
can confine themselves to taking only the 
best students, the greater their reputation 
and desirability. This year the eight 
“Ivy League” colleges (Columbia, 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, 
Brown, Pennsylvania, Cornell) received 
some 35,000 applications for the 8,700 
places they had to offer in next autumn’s 
freshman. class. 

Since so many students will be rejected 
by the college of their choice, they norm- 


ally apply for admission to several colleges 
simultaneously. Each college is assured 
that it is indeed the candidate’s first 
choice and each discounts the truth of the 
candidate’s vow and proceeds to admit 
substantially more students than it can 
take in the sure knowledge that a propor- 
tion of those admitted will accept places 
elsewhere. This system of “multiple” 
applications puts a heavy burden on those 
concerned with admissions and wastes a 
great deal of time and effort all round. 
Moreover, college officials are well aware 
that the situation is going to get markedly 
worse as the postwar “baby bulge” 
moves into the colleges. 


7. will always be a disproportionate 
demand for entrance to prestige 
colleges, but some fundamental revisions 
in admissions procedures could ease the 
situation considerably. In the first place, 
more objective information (in a standard- 
ised form) should be supplied both by the 
candidates and the colleges. At present 
the colleges get a good deal of data on 
prospective students but they supply 
shamefully little about themselves. Their 
catalogues and brochures are filled with 
pious utterances about their founders, 
details of their new building programmes 
and an endless listing of courses of study 
but they provide the prospective students 
with little guidance on the nature of a 
particular college or on the standards that 
are expected of entrants. 

In the second place, many teachers and 
admissions officials are convinced that only 
rapid joint action will help to bring the 
situation under control. A logical first 
step would be to require students to file 
their applications with a central clearing 
house—a step that would cut out much 
of the multiplication of applications and 
interviews. (It is interesting to note that 





the Harvard Business School has 
abandoned the traditional personal inter- 
view, at a saving of $35,000 a year, 
believing it to be of relatively little value 
in the consideration of an applicant.) In 
the past American colleges and univer- 
sities have not distinguished themselves in 
co-operative action, but a College Admis- 
sions Centre, sponsored by the Association 
of College Admissions Counsellors, has 
enjoyed great success in its short history. 

So far the centre has sought to match 
only those students who have been 
rejected by the colleges of their choice 
with institutions still having vacancies— 


thus assuring students of finding a place - 


somewhere. But the scheme has worked 
so smoothly that some would like the 
centre to take on the whole complex task 
of fitting students into the available college 
places ; in this connection there has been 
a good deal of interest in a similar British 
scheme being pressed by the “ red-brick ” 
universities. Any progress in this direc- 
tion, however, will depend on the prestige 
universities whose leadership is necessary 
if the disappointment and waste of effort 
that now characterise the search for 
college places is to be eliminated. 


! 
75 
(A) Assumes that the proportion of young 
people going to college remains at the. 
current level of 40 per cent. 


(8) Assumes that the proportion increases 
to 50 per cent by 1975. 
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the braceros would be treated as strike-breakers and their_employ-_ 


ment forbidden. But’ the: union’ $ apes | were few and this hope a 


was disappointed. 

The victory of the growers over the AFL-CIO gives them only 
a respite. Mr Hoffa’s teamsters—originally a lorry-drivers’ union 
which now accepts all comers—have announced that they are going 
to organise the farm workers and there is no doubt that Mr Hoffa 
can bring extremely heavy pressure on the growers through his 


-union’s control over the canneries. The teamsters not only control 


the lorries that bring perishable goods to the plants, but they also 
represent the workers inside them. Indeed, Californian farmers 
fear that the teamsters’ fire may turn out to be a great deal hotter 


for them than the AFL-CIO frying pan in which they thought they 


were sizzling. 


No Sound of Music? 


ARRING an eleventh-hour change of heart all round, New York’s 
heavily Victorian Metropolitan Opera House will keep its 
doors closed throughout the coming season. On two previous 
occasions New Yorkers have been threatened with an opera-less 
winter (in 1948 and in 1956), but in each case the dispute was 
settled almost immediately. But this week spokesmen for the 
“ Met” announced that the difference of opinion between them- 
selves and. Local 802 (the New York chapter of the American 
Federation of Musicians) on the appropriate pay for members of 
the orchestra was too wide to be bridged, even with President 
Kennedy’s intervention. The union is now asking for basic 
salaries of $248 a week for six performances, while the 
Met is offering to continue last season’s rate of $170 for seven ; 
it claims that the union’s demands would add $750,000 to an 
operating deficit that reached $840,000 last year. 

Local 802 (together with about a dozen other unions) is also 
unpopular in the adjacent theatre district. Broadway has had one 
of its most unprofitable seasons ever ; while “ My Fair Lady” 
continues to enrich its sponsors and has played to more audiences 
than any other musical, only a half-dozen or so of the 46 shows 
that opened last season are likely to pay their way. Occasionally 
producers blame a public that is increasingly indifferent to the 
live theatre and that concentrates its patronage on a few “hit ” 
shows. They also blame the city, which has failed so far to 
reconsider the § per cent tax it levies on tickets, and the federal 
government which adds on another Io per cent. But much of the 
criticism is levelled at loyal union members who shift props, rig 
up lighting and sit in the orchestra pits. The major bone of 
contention is the mass of restrictive practices which prevent a 
producer from, say, asking an idle electrician to bang in a nail 
and force him to pay for services not rendered. For instance, 
Local 802 insists that, for any show in which music occurs, four 
musicians must be paid, whether or not they can be used. 

The unions, of course, feel that they are blamed unjustly, and 
they point to examples in which they have gone out of their way 
to ease the path of individual producers. There is also no doubt 
that the producers themselves could do a lot to cut Broadway’s 
losses—by watching costs more closely, by curbing aesthetic 
fancies that make heavy demands on labour behind the scenes, 
and by taking a firmer line with the unions. They might even, 
in time, be able to persuade the unions to drop some of the 
restrictive practices for a quid pro quo ; last week seven unions 
in the picture-making industry in New York agreed to do just 
this in exchange for 163 per cent of the gross profit of each of 
five low-budget films, in order to keep them from being made in 
lower cost studios abroad. Already the Dramatists’ Guild has 
agreed to smaller royalties in the early anges of a run and in the case 
of plays by new authors. 
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~, . = "= §$HORTER NOTES 


The last unsettled return of the 1960 election has now been 
decided. An investigating committee has ruled that a Democrat, 
Mr Roush, won the closely-fought right to represent Indiana’s 
Fifth District in the House of Representatives. The House, now 
with its full complement, totals 263 Democrats and 174 Repub- 
licans. Two special elections have been held to fill seats vacated 
by death, but in both cases a Republican follows a Republican. 


ae * * 


President Kennedy has chosen Mr George Mitchell, a vice 
president and chief economist of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, to succeed Mr Szymczak, who is retiring from the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. This cautious selec- 
tion ends the speculation that the President might appoint a 
critic of the board’s present policies, with a view to having him suc- 
ceed Mr Martin when the latter’s term as chairman ends in 1963. 


aoe” * * 


With the severance of its exclusive link with the Department of 


Commerce and its new status as an independent instead of an 
official body, the Business Advisory Council has dropped the second 
word of its name. But this group of prominent industrialists, finan- 
ciers and businessmen is in fact now prepared to give more advice 
than before—to any government agency instead of to one depart- 
ment only—provided it is asked to do so. It is unlikely that any 
request - will come from its old sponsor, the Department of Com- 
merce, since the council’s change of status is largely the result of 
friction between its chairman and the Secretary of Commerce. 


* * * 


The first full-length study of Nevada’s gambling industry has 
been made by a University of Colorado group for the Nevada State 
Legislature—for economic, not moral, reasons. It finds that the 
12 million tourists who visit Nevada each year—4o times its own 
population—are attracted by the prospect of gambling ; half of 
them come from neighbouring California. They leave $163 mil- 
lion yearly with the proprietors of 1,010 gambling places, which 
in turn pay about $15.5 million in taxes to state and local govern- 
ments. One-third of Nevada’s 280,000 inhabitants depend directly 


or indirectly upon gambling for a livelihood, and one-fifth of the 


public revenue comes from it. There are about 16,000 slot 
machines in the state, and 1,188 tables for gambling games; 
blackjack, “craps” and roulette, in that order, are the most 
popular. The tables take in twice as much revenue asthe “ slots,” 
and the 300 “ big operators,” the hotels and casinos, provide 97 per 
cent of all revenue. It is no good other western states trying to 
tap this pot of gold, because they lack Nevada’s proximity to the 
huge and growing population of Southern Californie. 





$ billion 
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CONSUMER CREDIT 


The substantial increase 
in June in the amount of 
hire purchase credit out- 
standing and in consumer 
credit as a whole was 
another sign that, with 
signs ofeconomicrecovery 
multiplying, consumers 
were again ready to buy, 
especially durable goods. 
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Casa Rosada (executive offices of the Argentine government) — 10 minutes from a Bank of America branch 


Man-on-the-spot...in Buenos Aires. His desk is five blocks from 
the Plaza de Mayo. In Osaka, he’s ten minutes from the Stock Exchange. 
From the High Sierras to the Low Countries —in California, across the 
U.S.A., around the world— BANK OF AMERICA has the men it takes 
to handle your assignments, wherever they may be. If you need the 
services of a man-on-the-spot, see Bank of America~first in banking. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION (Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) — SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES: 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Bangkok ® Buenos Aires ® Guam ® Karachi ® Kobe ® Lagos ® London ® Manila ® Okinawa ® Osaka ® Tokyo ® Yokohama; REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: Beirut 
Buenos Aires ® Chicago ® Frankfurt ® Mexico City ® Milan ® New Delhi * New York ® Paris © Rio de Janeiro ® Washington, D.C. ® Zurich; BANK OF AMERICA [International) — New York fa subsidiary}: 
Beirut © Duesseldorf © Guatemala City © Hong Kong ® Kuala Lumpur ® Paris ® Singapore; BANCA D’AMERICA E D’ITALIA: over 70 Offices throughout Italy. CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE 
London Branch, 27/29 Walbrook, E.C.4 * West End Branch, 29 Davies St., London 

© Bank of America, N. T. & S, A., 3962 
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By merely moving a muscle, he can summon the strength to build a 

motorway . . . level a building site . . . or clear the way for a 

whole new town. Aboard his giant earth-mover, he is the twentieth- 

century Samson—just plain ‘Sam’ to his mates. Sam’s job calls 

for skill, judgment and initiative. It’s a job that gives him a lot of 
satisfaction—particularly when he has an International machine 

under his command. He likes the way International machines handle. 

Their ‘live’ feel and ready response . . . reliable power . . . their 

styling and comfort. These are some of the International 

characteristics that ease the strain of long operating hours under 

arduous conditions. International machines are recognised INTERNATIONAL 
throughout five continents as ‘the finest on tyres and tracks’. HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL H-ARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED » HARVESTER HOUSE - 259 CITY ROAD - LONDON EC1 
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HOME REPORT | ttestconezondens report on fe ond happonings nan 


around Britain. 


Parable of Price Street 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BIRMINGHAM 


HAT quiet Pakistini moulder Mr Sardar Mohammed (his work- 
mates call him Sam): and the council tenants of Price Street, 
Smethwick, have still got to settle down as neighbours. Price 
Street’s attempted rent strike revealed, almost for the first time, 
the true extent of the colour problem in. the Midlands, as well as 
exposing some of the rawer nerves of local racial hatred. In one 
sense, there could have been no better test case than Mr 
Mohammed’s ; in other ways, it must be admitted, it has been far 
from typical. 


The point of the Price Street affair is that over a period of years 
Mr Mohammed and his family have proved themselves to be 
exemplary neighbours in their own district.. The opposition to this 
family’s rehousing was therefore (even to the alarm of people in 
Price . Street. itself) interpreted as being simply on the ground of 
colour, and. accordingly condemned universally. But others 
among the coloured population of Smethwick might not have 
evoked popular sympathy, still less have deserved it. 


Colour is only one factor in the general problem among the 
Smethwicks of this world of too few houses, too many people, and 
too-ready acceptance of low standards ; isolating the racial difficulty 
is easy but dangerous. There has, in fact, been a significant change 
in the general attitude of the West Midlands towns, especially 
Birmingham, towards coloured immigrants in the last few years. 
Unlike ports such as Cardiff or Liverpool, Birmingham and the 
Black Country had, until quite recently, little experience of coloured 
people other than the Indian carpet-hawker or the Nigerian student, 
neither of whom was exactly representative. 


So the influx of the 1950s released waves of lower middle-class 
apprehension. West Indian immigrants flocked into the lucrative 
car factories where even the unskilled could earn enough to exist 
in Britain and send home princely sums each week. Inevitably, 
they concentrated in the depressed areas ; there was, and is, over- 
crowding, though West Indian standards of living are rising steadily. 
As their numbers grew so did public alarm’; news that “ the blacks ” 
had taken over a vacant house in a decaying street was enough to 
send sitting tenants on a search for other accommodation. 

Assimilation has begun, but only gradually. Prompted by firm 
leadership by civic and church heads, Birmingham has started to 
tolerate the West Indians. The simple fact is that without them 
the city transport would stop tomorrow and most hospitals would 
have to close several wards. In the factories, they have fitted into 
many. heavy unskilled and semi-skilled production jobs. Car 
workers will tell of the way one West Indian is introduced to a track 
and within months has-formed a complete crew from his friends 
and acquaintances.. __ 

In Birmingham, where they number about 30,000, the West 
Indians are probably better off than in other parts of the country 
(this is the assessment of their own leaders and of visiting Caribbean 
journalists). They are constantly exhorted from platform and 
pulpit to regard themselves as individual ambassadors, and many 
have responded well, rehousing themselves out of the “ twilight 
areas ” once they discovered that buying a house could be cheaper 
than exploitation by landlords. West Indian children are, indeed, 


furthest on the way 
to full integration. 
Relationships estab- 
lished at primary © 
school level are 
being continued into 
higher age groups. 

But with Indians and Pakistanis the story is different. In 
Birmingham alone it is estimated there are 10,000 Indians, many 
of whom came in on illegal passports, and plans to regularise these 
so that families can be brought over could mean an increase of up 
to 70,000. They have crowded into one or two problem areas, so 
that a visit to Birmingham’s Belgrave Road in Balsall Heath is 
commonly known as “ going down the Burma Road.” The houses 
are usually overcrowded, often insanitary,.and the population 
baffles health visitors by its constant fluctuations. Indians (the 
term covers Pakistanis to the man in the street), far from wanting 
to conform, are apt to congregate clannishly with those who speak 
their own language and share their customs. 

And the customs worry the Midlander.. Not/all the immigration 
control agitation comes from the lunatic fringe. Many who could 





' never be accused of racial prejudice, including social workers, are 


genuinely concerned about the problem of integrating the worker 
who refuses to see a doctor for tuberculosis or venereal disease, and 
who accepts as normal the “ pit bed” rota for sharing sleeping 
accommodation. This is the core of the problem. Industrially, the 
Indian or Pakistani is generally accepted (there are workers’ associa- 
tions to look after the-interests of both groups) ; he works hard in 
the foundry or press shop, often doing jobs the white worker is glad 
to leave to him, but he goes home in self imposed isolation. 

This apparent indifference provides fuel for the flames fanned 
so assiduously by such bodies as the British Immigration Control 
Association, which since its foundation last year in Birmingham has 
sprouted branches in Smethwick and Wolverhampton, and plans 
others in Manchester and Liverpool. Its success at the polls—in 
May its chairman secured 24 per cent of the vote in one Birmingham 
ward—shows it does not lack popular support. 


Ne a great deal of quiet work is being carried 
on by churches, social organisations and local authori- 
ties. Birmingham has for years had a coloured peoples’ liaison 
officer, and several denominations have their own full-time workers. 
‘Long before the Price Street affair Smethwick was running classes 
for overseas workers and advertising them in leaflets printed in 
several scripts (including Gurmukhi ; for some reason there is in 
the town a sizeable Sikh community which a fortnight ago opened 
its own temple, just as last Sunday Birmingham’s 1,000 Arabs from 
Aden opened their own mosque). 

It must be said that pressure for immigration control is likely to 
increase rather than diminish from several Midland MPs. The 
subject has been ventilated along fairly orthodox lines, and restraint 
urged, but for members hard pressed by their constituents (one had 
500 letters in six weeks on this topic) Government action probably 
cannot come too quickly when the House reassembles. 





Morley’s. Thritt 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


oe by one, the more percipient of the 
northern industrial towns are begin- 
ning to look about them and at the gaunt 
factories and unsavoury slums which still 
crowd in upon the town centres, ripe for 
demolition. The majority of small 
boroughs, however, cannot hope to finance 
the redevelopment of their central areas 
without imposing an intolerable burden on 
the ratepayers. The cost of development 
is high, that of borrowing much higher. A 
town can promote a capital fund, but the 
maximum rate which can be levied for this 
purpose is 4d. In a place of, say, 40,000 
inhabitants this could produce little more 
than £6,000 a year, and even the beginning 
of a redevelopment scheme would have to 
wait 10 to 12 years while money accumu- 
lated. 

There are, however, other sources than 
the rates. Many boroughs were the owners 
of gas and electricity undertakings before 
nationalisation. Some have squandered the 
compensation, others have generally used it 
for short-term development. 

But Morley, a little mill borough five 
miles from the dark centre of Leeds, is an 

‘exception. The borough treasurer there has 
husbanded the gas undertaking compensa- 
tion (£44,000), added to it an accumulated 
income tax surplus (£40,000) and refused to 
be parted from the £20,000 paid over for 

.the amalgamation of its water undertaking 
into the Wakefield and District Water Board. 
Now the resulting £106,000 is to be turned 
into a capital fund for the razing and recon- 
struction of Morley’s town centre. About 
IO acres are to be bought around the 
splendid town hall and, if present ideas are 
followed, rebuilt as a traffic-free precinct 
derived from those in Coventry and the 
new towns. 

Morley believes that shopping and living 
away from city centres is the coming thing: 
on the doorstep of Leeds it hopes to become, 
much more than it is, a dormitory town, 
and to collect within its sparsely-inhabited 
15 square miles the sizeable and affluent 
community necessary to support traders 
taking long leases in its new centre. 

The development will eliminate about ten 
acres of mill and slum. Financing of the 
first stage will be by interest-free loans to 
the departments concerned. After the 
initial development, land will be leased to 
private contractors willing to build to a 
master plan prepared by the borough. 

Two mills, suitably dark if not satanic 
and standing solidly cheek by jowl with the 
town hall, have come into the market at the 
same time. One is in liquidation, the other 
vacant as a result of its owners’ centralisa- 
tion of their activities: the cloth trade is 
not what it was. The price asked is high 
(£26,000 and £28,000 respectively), in sum 
exceeding by £24,000 the limit for any two 
transactions laid down by the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. No diffi- 
culty is expected, however, in obtaining 


approval for the excess spending, and it will 
bring the fund comfortably below the 
£80,000 which is the Ministry’s top limit 
for the capital fund’s net balance. 

This purchase of about 4} acres (and a 
vast quantity of superbly-dressed local 
stone) constitutes the first phase of the pro- 
jected 10-year development. The razing 
and improvement of the site will take about 
five years, after which income to the fund 


_is expected from the leasing of land and 


repayments from loans to other accounts. 
At that stage, the demolition and prepara- 
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tion of a further six acres of slum to the 
south-east of the town hall will be begun. 
The whole scheme is expected to cost up- 
wards of £300,000, of which half will go 
in the provision of public services.. Apart 
from rents and repayments Morley expects 
to be able to add to the capital fund from 
tthe sale of property and other undefined 
sources: a flat assurance has been given that 
the permitted imposition ofa rate will not 
be used in the foreseeable future. There 
is a lesson in all this for towns of greater 


Cambrian Capri? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MID-WALES 


if iing coast of mid-Wales has never quite seized 
its share of holiday traffic fromthe English. 
Apart from a holiday camp at Pwllheli—which is 
in North Wales anyway—the small towns which 
cling to the narrow coastal plain around Cardigan 
Bay have rarely adapted themselves to modern 


trends. 


And where they have, the result has 


usually been a rash of caravan sites of almost 


unrelieved ugliness. 

As in Wales generally, hotel accommo- 
dation is notoriously short. Along the 
coastline of Merionethshire and Cardigan- 
shire the Automobile Association lists 
nothing higher than a three-star hotel, and 
there are only eight of these in more than 
100 miles of some of the finest scenery in 
Britain. 

There have been attempts to develop 
the potential of the region. In the 1890s 
an enterprising Midlander, John Corbett 
of Droitwich, began a development 
scheme in Towyn aimed at creating a 
middle-class town there. It petered out 
after he had laid down roads and services 
and built a promenade and a dozen or so 
houses. The area has lain more or less 
fallow since then, cut off from the rest of 
Towyn by the Cambrian Coast railway, 
oddly deserted except in the season. 

Now a new life is promised for Towyn. 
On about 40 acres of this site a Broms- 
grove company has now announced 
“a multi-million pound project to build a 
completely new concept of a_ seaside 
resort.” It has been designed by Mr John 
Madin, a 37-year-old architect who is re- 
planning Birmingham’s uppercrust 
Calthorpe Estate and is responsible for 
most of that city’s better new buildings. 

It has been named Bron-y-Mor—Sea 
Brink—and Mr Madin’s team intends to 
create “a place for relaxation and the 
carefree life, free from the frustrations 
that spoil most seaside holidays such as 
traffic and the continual anxiety of parents 
for the safety of their young children.” 


Mr Madin talks in terms of Cornish 


fishing villages blended with the casual _ 


splendour of the main piazza in Capri; his 
scheme is based on precincts and paved 
squares linked by pedestrian ways, rich ‘ 
with willows and fountains, with balconied | 
houses of varying heights, and pubs and 
restaurants sporting outdoor tables under 
coloured sunshades and awnings. Bron-y- 
Mor will have about 1,000 houses and 
flats for permanent and seasonal use, and 
about 3,000 people (Towyn urban district 
has only 4,360). It will have 30 shops, 
a motel, a 12-storey hotel with between 
300 and 350 bedrooms (150 rooms make 
a large hotel by Welsh standards), a con- 
ference hall, a craft centre to display 
native skills in weaving or pottery, an 
entertainments centre and parking for 
2,000 cars. 


en seems to love the developers 
and Mr Madin—the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government (Lord 
Brecon, Minister of State for Welsh 
Affairs, gave his official blessing on the 
very day that the Chancellor announced 
his austerity programme),. the Welsh 
Tourist and Holidays Board, the local 
authority, even the Mid-Wales Industrial 
Development Association, which has 
already talked of attracting industry of: 
the right kind. 

The first stage of the plan should be 
completed in four to six years. With 
Birmingham only just over 100 miles away 
along roads which have _ consistently 
improved over the past few years, Bron-y- 
Mor should have very fair prospects. 
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One Choice and Another 


Decision, Order and Time in Human 
Affairs 


By G. L. S. Shackle. 
Cambridge University Press. 


35s. 


OR twenty-three years Professor Shackle 

has been thinking and writing about 
the theory of choice under conditions of 
uncertainty. In this, his latest book, he re- 
states his theory in more general terms than 
before, taking account of what his critics 
have said about his ideas. The result is 
impeccably elegant ; in lucid prose, with 
only a minimum of elementary mathe- 
matical apparatus, the exposition follows a 
logical and satisfying scheme. Philosophers 
and psychologists as well as economists have 
enjoyed arguing about this theory, and if 
economists have predominated that is 
because Professor Shackle is himself an 
economist and economists spend a lot of 
time taking in one another’s washing. In 
this latest version, however, what little 
economics there is serves to illustrate the 
argument rather than constituting its end 
product. r 

According to the argument, a decision is 
a creative act that cannot be fully explained 
or predicted. If this were not the case, the 
world would be completely deterministic. 
As it is, however, uncertainty is ubiquitous, 
so the idea that human behaviour can be 
regarded as a rational and unique calculated 
response to a specifiable set of objective 
circumstances is rejected. What people do 
depends upon what, in their imagination, 
can happen in the future, and the possibili- 
ties they visualise cannot be objectively 
ascertained and evalued by other people. 

Recognition of the importance of uncer- 
tainty is not new in economics. Many 
theorists have developed models of decision- 
making by entrepreneurs and by investors 
in which some concept of probability is 
used. Professor Shackle’s objections to this 
approach, which are restated in this book, 
are well known, and intuitively convincing. 
Each of the various possible outcomes of a 
possible course of action will not, in his 
view, be taken into account proportionately 
to its probability in the selecting or reject- 
ing of that action. One reason is that in 
once-and-for-all choices probability has no 
meaning. Another reason is that prospects 
are epitomised by focusing upon only two 
of the possible outcomes (one favourable 
and one unfavourable), which attract more 
attention than any of the others. 

The exposition of this approach occupies 
much of the book. It amounts to a 
formalised description of decision-taking. 
It is formalised in the sense not merely that 
it is propounded in a generalised form but 
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also in that it does not seek to isolate any 
factors which explain why one actual person 
will choose differently from another ; thus 
the role of the unconscious is scarcely men- 
tioned. The analysis is, furthermore, a 
description in that it is justified by appeal 
to introspection. 

This raises the question of the epistemo- 
logical status of the theory. Professor 
Shackle seems to take the position that pure 
logic and arguments designed to show the 
intuitive reasonableness of his assumptions 
suffice to establish his analysis. He denies 
that “any scheme of thought which pur- 
ports to give understanding of how things 
happen . . . must therefore make possible 
prediction of what will happen.” He is not 
therefore worried about the fact that his 
theory does not yield predictions that can 
be tested in order to see whether the theory 
holds or not. Others will not share this lack 
of concern, however, even if they share the 
author’s intellectual delight in his construc- 
tion. Granted the basic argument about the 
nature of choice, complete prediction is 
clearly impossible. Yet science is possible 
even though omniscience is not ; theories 
can and do yield limited predictions. 
Theories of human behaviour that do so can 
be useful ; theories that do not, at least in 
economics, are merely good, clean intellec- 
tual fun. 


Straight Record? 


The Genesis of the British National 
Health Service 


By John and Sylvia Jewkes.. 
Blackwell. 78 pages. 6s. 6d. 


° HERE is something to be said for 

getting the record straight.” With 
these words, Professor and Mrs Jewkes 
conclude the first of a proposed series of 
essays on “ the economic and administrative 
aspects of medical systems.” The record 
which they are claiming to put straight is 
that of Britain’s national health service—in 
particular, how it came into being, what it 
has achieved and whether it was necessary 
at all. 

The authors’ thesis is that the prewar 
health services in Britain were not nearly so 
bad as they were generally made out to be ; 
that the natural way of developing them 
would have been through an extension of 
the health insurance scheme; that the 
national health service, as an organisation, 
has not achieved all that is claimed for it ; 
and that it may have positively hindered the 
growth of British medical services. There 
is some truth in this thesis. A great deal 
of mystique has grown up around the health 
service, and until it has been blown away, 
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politicians are bound to run into trouble 
whenever they try to make any changes— 
as Mr Powell recently found. As prickers 
of bubbles of complacency and dispellers of 
myths, the Jewkeses have performed a 
service, 

But a lot of what they say just does not 
stand up, and in one or two respects at least 
the statistics they use to prove their points 
are faulty. Thus, one might concede their 
claim that the general level of prewar hos- 
pitals was not so bad in fact as in some 
imaginations—or, rather, oné would be pre- 
pared to put it another way round and 
admit that some health service hospitals are 
just as slummy. But one cannot agree that 
the distribution of consultants in the hos- 
pital service, as between London and the 
provinces, is no better than it was before 
the war. In citing figures to prove this, the 
Jewkeses compare prewar figures for Lon- 
don (with 37 per cent of all consultants) 
with recent figures (42 per cent) for the 
whole of the metropolitan regions, an area 
stretching as far as Dover in the south-east 
and beyond Winchester in the south-west, 
whose population is about a third of Eng- 
land’s total. In any case, the essence of the 
prewar criticism was the heavy concentration 
of consultants in Harley Street and in the 
teaching hospitals. The health service has 
achieved a better distribution of consultants 
within each region, between the teaching 
hospitals and the general hospitals. Could 
the local authorities, faced as they were after 
the war with the need to reorganise and 
develop their schools and to build houses, 
have built up a consultant service to the 
same extent ? Moreover, the pattern for 
the health service hospitals was set during 
the war by the “emergency hospital 
scheme ” ; Professor and Mrs Jewkes have 
the barest of mentions to this scheme and 
that in a quite different context. 

In fact, their essay is highly selective, and 
so loses much of its force. It quotes the 
increase in hospital waiting lists as an 
instance of failure on the part of the health 
service (though it could be regarded as an 
indication of success) ; but it does not point 
out that, between 1949 and 1960, the 
number of in-patients treated rose by 44 
per cent. Early on, the essay says that the 
health service “ created conditions inimical 
to voluntary insurance.” Later, it cites the 
large increase in voluntary insurance for 
private hospital and consultant services as 
evidence of how dissatisfied people are with 
the health service—though it does not point 
out that the amount of voluntary insurance 
is inflated by the large number of people 
insured by their employers through the 
works schemes of provident associations. 
The essay even seizes on the British people’s 
indulgence in self-medication with aspirins, 
tonics and laxatives as an indication of the 
health service’s inadequacy. 

For all the dissatisfaction they may 
express from time to time—and with good 
cause—the British people as a whole would 
rather have the health service, in its present 
form, than not have it. This essay is not 
therefore likely to carry much weight in this 
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country, except in the area of pressure group 
politics. But it may be taken up by such 
bodies as the American: Medical Association 
and presented to the American people to 
show that Britain’s health service is not an 
article of export. So there is something to 
be said for attempting to get the Jewkeses’ 
record straight. 


Military Gleanings 
Men in Uniform 


By M. R. D. Foot. - 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 173 pages. 21s. 


HE national debate on the institution of 

some form of selective military service 
has not (pace Sir Fitzroy Maclean and Mr 
George Wigg) been joined as yet. It is still 
possible to hope, as the Government fer- 
vently does, that it will not materialise. But 
if and when it does Mr Foot’s researches on 
behalf of the Institute of Strategic Studies 
are going to inform and illuminate a good 
many speeches and articles. Not all his 
inquiries are entirely relevant: it is difficult 
to suppose that the Soviet and Swiss 
systems, for example, have much bearing on 
British needs and circumstances. But there 
is a good deal to be gleaned from some sur- 
prising quarters. The military value of the 
Danish system of short-term conscription 
may be highly questionable, but there is 
everything to be said for the care with which 
men are posted into arms and units for 
which they are particularly adapted and 
where they are likely to do themselves and 
the country most good. The Canadian and 
Australian experiences emphasise the limita- 
tions of even wastefully high rates of pay 
when it comes to securing technicians and 
tradesmen from private life. 

If Britain has to resort to a mixed system 
(regular volunteers chiefly on overseas ser- 
vice and in a mobile reserve, conscripts 
stationed either at home or in west Ger- 
many) the two pertinent examples are the 
American and German ones. The com- 
parative flexibility of the American draft in 
providmg substantially more men in any 
emergency has just been demonstrated by 
Mr Kennedy’s latest measures. But the 
immediate need for Britain, as for everyone 
else, is to get the specialists required for an 
increasingly specialised army, and to get 
them for a reasonable period of service. The 
only answer is to make it worthwhile 
for the intelligent young man to spend three 
to five years improving himself as well as 
serving his country. 

The German system of graduated entitle- 
ment, after various periods with the colours, 
to training at a forces’ technical school to fit 
the soldier for a civil trade is a case in point. 
The Belgians, too, have their “ Nato tech- 
nicians,” who also get the more interesting 
jobs while in the forces. This kind of 
inducement is by no means unknown to the 
British services, although Mr Profumo’s 
bounty to the last national servicemen with 
technical training was woefully inadequate 
to encourage them to stay on. Much more 
can be done in this field if the country is 
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prepared to pay for it. If employers and 
unions can be persuaded, or compelled, to 
accept a national apprenticeship scheme the 
door might then be opened to the brighter 
young men to continue their training at 
public expense for another three years inside 
the forces—possibly with a technical college 
place waiting at the end of it. This dual 
economic and military investment in the 
18-23 age group would be cheap at the price 


for the taxpayer. 


The Anti-Jacobins 
The Girondins 


By M. J. Sydenham. 
Athlone Press. 252 pages. 3§s. 


FF re-worked PhD theses deserve the 
title of history so honourably as this 
one. Dr Sydenham has written a lucid, 
convincing and exciting account of the un- 
fortunate Brissot and his friends, known as 
the Girondins, during the period of their 
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Horse sense 
in dog days 


HEN this advertisement appears, it may 
well start to rain and wash my pretty 
headline away. However, let’s risk it. 

For, temperatures apart, the ‘silly season’ is 
no more: it has gone, gone, gone with the giant 
gooseberry and the sea serpent (now scien- 
tificated in Loch Ness). As you and your 
neighbours head for Cornwali and the Costa 


| Brava, the international pot will start to hiss 
' and steam. Somewhere else, if you’re lucky 


greatest influence and notoriety—the period, — 


that is, when they helped to push France 
into war with Austria, thus disastrously 
affecting the course of the French Revolu- 
tion, and led the opposition to Robespierre 
and the Mountain’s rise to power. 

book is warmly to be welcomed both in 
itself and as further evidence that British 
historians are at last overcoming their char- 
acteristic parochialism. In. the future 
we may, perhaps, hear less of Namier, or at 
least of George III, and more of Professor 
Lefebvre and the men of ’89. 

Dr Sydenham has, moreover, made a 
truly original contribution to our under- 
standing of the great révolution. He has 
taken to pieces the legend, more current in 
England than in France, of a “ Girondin 


party,” with a coherent membership, ideo- . 


logy and programme of action, and shown 
that it does not work. Even the name, 
“Girondin,” as used to describe all the 
victims of Robespierre’s purge of the Con- 
vention in June, 1793, rather than just the 
deputies from the Gironde who were among 
them, is shown to have been primarily a 
nineteenth-century coinage. A party, as it 
is usually understood, was totally unaccept- 
able in theory and practice to the eighteenth 
century French, who could only distinguish, 
whether Robespierrist or Brissotin, between 
the “friends” and “enemies” of the 
eople. There was no class or geographical 
distinction setting the Girondins apart from 
the rest of the Convention, including the 
Montagnards. They had no coherent war or 
economic policy, and the philosophical 
beliefs, and hostility to the power of Paris, 
that cut them off from Robespierre united 
them to the majority in both the Legislative 
Assembly and the Convention. Dr Syden- 
ham speaks, indeed, at one stage, of the 
first Brissotins having “ merged ” with the 
Conventional majority, and throughout 
makes it plain that it was the revolutionary 
Mountain that made the running, dominated 
events, provoked reaction and most re- 
sembled a genuine political party. 
Instead of the old stereotype Dr Syden- 
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. .. but many a jolly family holiday has been 
spoilt by tear-gas and the pyongg of ricochet- 
ting bullets. 


No news is bad news 


We are talking of grave matters, of course, but 
let me just go bravely on and leave the tears to 
you. News is always being made, at all times 
of the year. Should you ignore it? Only gaunt 
philosophers and little fluffy demi-mondaines 
succeed in this, and I can’t believe you belong 
to either class. Once you have locked your 
front door and cancelled your daily papers, 


| once you are launched on an uncertain sea of 
| strange food and suntan lotion, you will need 


the news . . . not the BBC time-signal over- 
heard through the window of a bungalow, not 


a crime passionel in Nice, but the news. 


Keep your hooks on realities. There is a 
newspaper called The Observer which pub- 
lishes on Sundays and can be read with profit 
and enjoyment then and thereafter. It posts 
brilliant correspondents to all corners of the 
globe, sends special envoys scuttling up and 
down the sidelines, catches news with strange 
prescience the second it happens, gives you 
the background, gives you moreover {a 
masterstroke) the pith and pertinence of 
everything that has taken place in the previous 
six days, while you were paddling and 
bullfighting. 

A lifeboat for the holiday maker. Let me 
add that it wraps chips, absorbs beer, saves 
shoulders from sunburn, swats hornets, and is 
worth every peseta, lira or zloty or whatever 
is the equivalent of the tanner it costs you in 
Britain. Order it, and see that your orders are 
obeyed. J.B.L. 
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ham suggests that the leading “ Girondins ” 
were merely men of outstanding ability and 
character who formed a loose “ connection ” 
with Brissot in 1791 and were guillotined 
with him in 1793. He calls them arrivistes, 
“avid and irresponsible in their pursuit of 
place and power,” “ irresolute in everything 
but their endeavour to retain ” these things, 
but “not themselves serious enemies of 
society.”” They resisted Robespierre at first 
out of fear and jealousy, but at the end 
because they saw that his ruthless invoca- 
tion of the general will and national neces- 
sity threatened the rule of law and individual 
freedom. For these ideals, in the end, they 
suffered their martyrdom ; and, concludes 
Dr Sydenham, they did not die in vain. 
Since the rejection of the Jacobins at Ther- 
midor, French politics have been Girondin 
—dedicated to the freedom of the private 
conscience, and irredeemably individualistic. 


Attitude to Change 


Blossoms in the Dust 


By Kusum Nair. 
Duckworth. 201 pages. 21s. 


M* NAIR spent two years wandering 
round India. Most of the time she 
spent just talking to villagers about every- 
thing from land reform to change, from 
community development to the modern 
world. This admirable work is the result. 

Mrs Nair is a journalist. She writes 
well ; she has an eye for a scene and an ear 
for a conversation; she knows how to 
report without constantly obtruding her- 
self. But that is not why her book is so 
good. Its real quality is the way in which 
she has succeeded in conveying the confu- 
sion and contradictions of the villager’s 
attitude to change. 

The reaction to the plans, to change, 
even to something as simple as an irriga- 
tion-water, varies enormously. The Pun- 
jabis in the Ganga Canal area of Rajasthan 
grow cash crops, use tractors, and build 
themselves brick houses with electric light, 
radios and sofas. The local Bagdis next 
door, on exactly the same land, live in mud 
huts, buy tractors only for prestige, and 
spend their money more on jewellery for 
their women; the main sign of the pros- 
perity water has brought them is that they 
eat wheat instead of millet. On the 
Bhakra-Nangal dam an untouchable can 
become a fitter who has tea with his engi- 
neer. In Tanjore the untouchables are 
still so humble that they do not even have 
an active desire for land reform. In one 
Bihar village the widow of the zemindar 
keeps the village council running efficiently 
because every faction does as she wishes; 
in another, the council is letting the local 
irrigation works go to pieces because they 
expect the Government to maintain them 
for them. In Kaira men with a few acres 
build tube wells for themselves; in Raichur 
much bigger men do not even bother to use 
the water the Tungabhadra provides. The 
Bhil villager in Rajasthan did not know 
whether Congress was a man or a woman; 
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an equally aboriginal woman in Surat had 
picketed under Gandhi and gone to gaol. 
A few generalisations are nevertheless 
possible. Some parts of the country, like 
the Punjab and Kaira, are developing quite 
quickly; in most something is happening, 
even if it is only a change over to better 
ploughs. Everywhere education is spread- 
ing rapidly, though often it leads only to a 
disdain for farming and a desire for bush- 
coats and bicycles. There is still little 
demand for land reform among the land- 
less, and some of the reform that has taken 
place has been frustrated by evasion. In 
the Ganges valley, especially in Bengal, the 
villages are still run by the upper castes. 
Everywhere there is much lack of enter- 
prise, much acceptance of things as they 
are. One may, with Mrs Nair, refuse to be 
defeatist; but the task is herculean. 


Economists in Debate 
The Theory of Capital 


Edited by F. A. Lutz and D. C. Hague. 
Macmillan. 428 pages. 50s. 


Was has ever put all the economists 
in the world end to end in order to 
see whether they would reach a conclusion. 
The International Economic Association, 
however, has tried a more modest experi- 
ment. In 1958 it put thirty economists on 
an island for a week and got them to discuss 
capital theory. This volume contains the 
papers that were presented, together with a 
summary of their discussion—evidence that 
they did not reach a conclusion. 

Since the thirty included some excep- 
tionally able people, the book is first class. 
Most readers will find the papers of greater 
interest than the summary of the discussion, 
despite its able reporting. A debate set out 
in print lacks the nuances of expression that 
gave it continuity and meaningfulness at the 
time, while the papers were designed to be 
read. Since there were thirteen of them, 
the book really requires thirteen reviews. 
Ten of them can be skipped here, however, 
as they are pieces of highbrow theorising 
written by specialists for specialists. Pro- 
fessors Lutz, Hicks, Samuelson and Fellner, 
a most distinguished quadrumvirate, lead 
off by examining the theory of the measure- 
ment of capital and income and the classi- 
fication of inventions. After an empirical 
interlude a Frenchman and a Norwegian 
then present micro-economic analyses of 
capital intensity and the interest-elasticity 
of investment. These are followed by three 
papers on the pure theory of growth, all of 
them littered with algebra and none of them 
required reading for either the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or Mr Harold Wilson, so 
remote are they from immediate problems. 
Lastly, there is a paper on the theory of 
income distribution. 

In the discussions the statisticians fre- 
quently complained that they were getting 
little help from the theorists. The latter, 
on the other hand, were ready to admit that 
there was little hope of ever measuring some 
of the concepts they dealt with. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the statisticians will 
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not be deterred from continuing to measure 
what can be measured, since the results re- 
ported here are extremely interesting. These 
results are described in the three papers on 
measurements of capital and of capital- 


output ratios in the United Kingdom, Ger-' 


many and the United States. The British 
paper is the most general of the three, since 
the author, Dr Barna, not only presents data 
but also discusses some of the practical 


problems of measurement. As is well 


known, his own estimates of the capital 
stock in United Kingdom manufacturing 
(using a sample survey method) and Mr 
Redfern’s (using a perpetual inventory 
method) gave wildly different results, so 
there is plenty to discuss, and Dr Barna 
does not hesitate to explain why Mr Red- 
fern’s estimate was out of step. 

Curiously enough, one of the issues on 
which the thirty economists failed to agree 
related to the empirical material concerning 
Germany and the United States. Some of 
them thought that the recorded changes in 
capital-output ratios were large changes, 
while others considered that they were 
sufficiently small for the aggregate capital- 
output ratio to be regarded as fairly stable. 
But on this, as on other issues, the inter- 
change of ideas was clearly stimulating, so 
the experiment was a success even though 
no conclusions were produced. 


High and Low Finance 
Kreuger : Genius and Swindler 


By Robert Shaplen. 
André Deutsch. 277 pages. 21s. 


VAR KREUGER, the Swedish match king, 
was probably the world’s greatest 
swindler: he took $650 million from its 
pocket in return for a share in his eventual 


-ruin. The moneys he raised, shuffled around 


the world, and disposed of as he thought fit 
were so enormous that any study of Kreuger 
must first establish his credibility. Secondly, 
the web of financial transactions and 
intrigues that were the essentials of his life 
must be unravelled and made clear. 

Mr Shaplen tackles both tasks expertly 
and successfully. Out of extensive résearch 
he presents the amoral Kreuger with a pre- 
dilection for adding zeros to figures ; the 
actor who won the confidence of bankers, 
corporations, governments, and, above all, 
of his own employees; the genius who 
carried in his head the ramifications of his 
vast enterprises and who was able to counter 
the chain reaction of his falsehoods before 
they betrayed the original lie, but who had 
not the imagination to restrain himself and 
withdraw when circumstances demanded 
that he should do so. 

The depression was the chief cause of 
Kreuger’s downfall; in the end he was 
unable to find the cash. Had there been no 
depression he might possibly have survived, 
since there was a considerable industrial 
empire beneath the froth of his financial 
adventures. But survival would have 
entailed his adopting the rules of honest 
conduct, and it is doubtful if he ever knew 
that such rules existed. 
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LETTERS 





Wages Pause 


S1R—How sound is your weekly call for no 
restraint on wages in the “ growth ” indus- 
tries? Would it be correct to group the 
nation’s industries into one (smallish) 
section of growth industries ; one (largish) 
section of “ not so growth ” industries ; one 
(smallish) section of contracting industries? 
Do you imagine that increased rewards in 
the growth section will pull workers direct 
from the contracting section? Is it not more 


probable that, as with a pair of trousers, a 


hitch up at the waist will be reflected all the 
way down the legs? Unfortunately, geo- 
graphy has not arranged that the growth 
section is side by side the contracting 
section, with the “not so growth” miles 
away. 

Certainly there must be movement and 
change ; we all know that a static society is 
impossible. But if, as you never tire of 
telling us, it is increasing wage demands (and 
wage grants) that is the basic malady, it 
might be that the policy of free for all in the 
growth industries that you advocate is just 
about as unsound a policy as could be sug- 
gested. It might indeed be that it is just 
in this section that the “ pause ” could be 
most effective.-—Yours faithfully, 

Kendal, Westmorland GEOFFREY ACLAND 


Soviet Manifesto 
S1r—Mr Khrushchev now invites criticism. 
Here goes: 


It is difficult to believe that even the 
Russians can take him seriously when he 
tells them that in a few years’ time they 
will receive “ free ” meals, housing and this- 
that-and-t’other. Is it not obvious that, in 
the absence of outright slavery, these things 
must be produced by the paid efforts of the 
Russian people—just as they are at present; 
and that, if not distributed by commercial 
exchange for the pieces of paper and 
stamped metal discs which are called 
money, they must be exchanged for some 
kind of official tokens, e.g., the detested 
ration cards. Is this what Mr K has in 
mind? Or scrambles at dumps by the road- 
side? 

In any case, let him think again and, in 
the ever-memorable words of a former 
British Minister, “ Come orf it!” For no 
government can provide anything free—as 
is being currently impressed on this 
country.—Yours faithfully, 

London, N2 C. E. G. NYE 


Southern Rhodesia 


SIR—One would expect responsible opinion 
in the United Kingdom to have welcomed 
with enthusiasm the result of the Southern 
Rhodesian referendum. A predominantly 
white electorate registered an overwhelming 





vote in favour of a new constitution which 
ensures that at least 15 Africans will sit in 
the Southern Rhodesian parliament for the 
first time ; provides for an extension of the 
franchise to enable a greater number of 
Africans to qualify ; enshrines in a Declara- 
tion of Rights the fundamental rights and 
freedoms of every citizen without distinction 
of race, colour or creed, and prevents the 
enactment of discriminatory legislation. 

Yet reports in The Economist of July 
29th from both Salisbury and London seek 
to denigrate this tremendously encouraging 
victory for liberalism and multi-racial co- 
operation by giving only a grudging wel- 
come to the electorate’s decision “ as a sign 
that the voters of Southern Rhodesia can be 
talked into moving forward, however 
slowly.” You state blandly that the new 
constitution “does little else” but put 
Africans into Southern Rhodesia’s parlia- 
ment for the first time. : 

But the new constitution does a great deal 
more than this. It encourages non-racial 
politics by ing members of Parliament 
responsible to both races ; it guarantees the 
rights and liberties of the individual instead 
of those of one race (the Africans) only, and 
ensures the beginning of the end of racial 
discrimination. In so doing, it represents 


a vote of confidence for'the great experiment | 


in race relations which is being pursued in 
the Federation. 

Even more deplorable still was your Salis- 
bury correspondent’s complete disregard for 
fact. He stated it had been “spread about 


that the government could and would elimi- - 


nate the 15 lower roll seats if Africans 
‘ proved unco-operative ’.” Quite apart from 
a strong official denial of this rumour a week 
previously, an intelligent study of the new 
constitution shows such action to be consti- 
tutionally impossible without a two-thirds 
majority of Parliament, and in addition the 
agreement of each of the four principal 
racial communities voting separately in a 
referendum (or, alternatively, by seeking the 
approval of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment) to alter the franchise qualifications 
which in effect determine the composition 
of the Legislature. 

You also reported as fact that four 
Africans were killed prior to the referendum. 
The truth is that one African was killed in 
disturbances designed to thwart the orderly 
conduct of the referendum. Your corre- 
spondent’s statemenf*that 300,000 Africans 
voted in the National Democratic Party’s 
mock referendum “to express their deep 
discontent with the government ” contrasts 
strangely with the estimate of official 
observers that approximately 90,000 people 
participated in this so-called “ referendum ” 
which paid no regard to the secrecy of the 
ballot box, did not preclude multiple voting 
and was “supervised” not by an inde- 
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pendent authority but by a ical party. 
A fantastic cd istortion of the 


Rhodesia without regard to race.—Yours 
faithfully, Patrick WALL 
House of Commons, SW1 


Air Safety 


S1r—The article “‘ How Safe In The Air ?” 
in your issue of June 24th, suggests that the 
testimony presented by the Air Transport 
Association of America to the United States 
Senate Aviation Subcommittee contains dis- 
honest and distorted statistics on commer- 
cial air transportation safety. 

This suggestion, of course, is completely 
false. The ATA, in its testimony, made it 
perfectly clear, and it was understood by the 
Senate aviation subcommittee and by ali 
responsible reporters, that the statistics it 
used to which your special correspondent 
refers, described the trend in fatal accidents 
for passengers on domestic scheduled air- 
lines. The figures it used, as noted by your 
correspondent, were those of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. f =f 

Since the stated point of these statistics 
in the ATA’s testimony was to show the 
trend in passenger safety in scheduled airline 
service, obviously training accidents and 
accidents in general aviation were irrelevant, 
just as accidents in elevators would be irrele- 
vant. While such accidents are a matter of 
concern to the subcommittee, as they should 
be to everyone, they have no relevance to 
whether or not scheduled airline passenger 
travel is getting more or less safe. 

Scheduled airline travel is getting more 


safe, of course, as the long term trend 


indicates. The airlines, nevertheless, are 
not satisfied with their safety record, 
despite its improvement. This was stated 
explicitly by Mr Stuart G. Tipton, president 
of the ATA, who told the subcommittee : 
““We do not intend to rest on the record 
for 1950 or 1960. There-is no satisfaction 
in saying that it is three times as safe to go 
by air as to drive. Our industry does not 


live by a standard that compares our | 


safety rate with someone else’s. We have 
our own standards and goals, and they are 
quite simple. They are to eliminate acci- 
dents and to achieve a rate of zero.”— 


Yours faithfully, 
Tuomas F, McGarry, 
Director of Public Relations 
Air Transport Association of America 
Washington, DC 
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New express yacht speeds at over 50 knots... 


.- - AND BRISTOL SIDDELE 


Specially designed and built by Vosper Ltd, Portsmouth, for nearly two million engine flying hours in service with 12 inte 


Mr Stavros Niarchos, the 100-ft express yacht ‘“Mercury”’ has a national airlines and RAF Transport Command. 

‘top speed of over 50 knots. With spacious accommodation for. 
the owner, guests and a crew of up to 11, ‘““Mercury”’ has a range 
of approximately 400 miles, cruising at 46 knots. Believed to be 
the world’s fastest yacht, ““Mercury”’ is powered by three Bristol 
Siddeley Marine Proteus gas turbine engines, running on diesel® © 
fuel and delivering a total of 10,500 hp. 


The first marine application of the Proteus was in the ‘‘Brave 
class fast patrol boats, designed and built by Vosper Ltd. 
collaboration with the Admiralty. These vessels went into servi 
with the Royal Navy in 1959, after the engines had carried 0 
1,600 hours rigorous testing to Admiralty schedules. 


The Bristol Siddeley Proteus has proved itself to be one of the Industrial versions of the Proteus gas turbine engine are nd 
most versatile and dependable gas turbines ever built. As the in service with the South Western Electricity Board, as prill 
powerplant of the Britannia airliner, the Proteus has accumulated movers of 3,000-kilowatt generating sets. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED centrat orFice: MERCURY HOUSE, 195 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON swz. 


AERO-ENGINE DIVISION: PO BOX 3, FILTON, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. POWER DIVISION: PO BOX 17, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
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POWER FOR THIS 


The Bristol Siddeley Viper turbojet will 
power De Havilland’s new executive transport— 
the Jet Dragon. Two Viper 20’s, each delivering 
3,01 /0-lb thrust, will give the new aircraft a cruis- 
ing speed of 500 mph and a range of 1,000 miles. 
The Jet Dragon will carry up to 9 passengers and 
& crew of 2 in great comfort. 


...- AND THIS 

Bristol Siddeley Maybach diesel engines 
power Britain’s crack express train—the British 
Railways “Bristolian’’. Two Type MD 650 engines, 
developing a total 2,200 hp, give the “Bristolian” 
a top speed of 90 mph. 286 Bristol Siddeley 
Maybach diesels have been ordered by British 
Railways alone. 


-.- AND THIS 

The Bristol Siddeley Pegasus lift/thrust 
turbofan powers the Hawker P1127 strike aireraft 
—the world’s first VTOL jet aircraft designed for 
operational service. Thrust is applied through 
four movable nozzles evenly disposed around the 
centre of gravity, providing a single power source 
for all conditions of flight. 
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IGNORAMUS! 
No SHEL-DRAKE HERE! 
ITS SHELL ~ , LT, I'M 

TALKING ABOUT, WITH SPECIAL NEW 
SHELL LUBRICANTS (APL) THAT RESIST 
EFFECTS OF RADIATION, WITH ALL FUEL 
USED ON SITE FOR 
GENERATORS, CRANES — 








You MEAN YOUR 
CRANES LIKE OIL? 


yéS! AND THERE ARE 
ACTUALLY MORE BRENT GEESE 
ROUND HERE NOW THAN EveR Before! 


/ 





Two facts worth remembering: (1) Shell- 
Mex & B.P. are contributing to the Atom Age 
with Shell Atomic Power Lubricants—the 
first lubricants able to withstand radiation 
effects, Shell-Mex & B.P. will supply Shell 
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WE LIKE BIRDS. LOOK AV OUR ADS. 
AND WE'RE — ABOuT stows ' a 
BRADWELL BIGGEST R STATION IN TH 
eer THE BIRDS! WORLD. LOTS OF ToP FIRMS 
CO-OPERATING, LIKE SHELL — 





LOOK, CRANES EVERYWHERE, 
WORKING, ORINKING OIL, TWO 
MILLION GALLONS ALREADY ~- 
MORE COMING! 


PHILISTINE! 
NO CRANES HERE EITHER! 






LETS TURN 
- DUR BANNER ROUND, 
SHALL WE 2. 





A.P.L, brands to Bradwell when it is working. 


(2) At Bradwell, Shell-Mex & B.P. have been 


and are suppliers of fuel to all contractors, 
and of lubricants to all but one contractor, 
employed on the site. 


SHELL-MEX ANDO B-P. LTO - HELP GET BRADWELL GOING 
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Lost Weekend? be 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


wo men facing one another in threatening attitudes, with red 

faces and muscles tense, turn now and then to the audience 

with, the plea, “Hold me back or I shall do something 
terrible.” This classical scene of burlesque is part of the folklore of 
southern France. Such irreverent associations sprang to mind as 
the western foreign ministers spent the whole of last weekend in 
Paris making known their firm, unyielding stand over Berlin, while 
the eastern echo brought similarly resolute noises. Moscow, indeed, 
furnished them with plenty of material for ministerial reflection. 
First came the four Soviet notes to the western powers (August 3rd). 
These were followed by a joint statement on August 5th by the 
heads of the communist parties of the Warsaw Pact countries, who, 
after a secret session, endorsed the Soviet view that the Berlin 
question must be settled by the end of the year. Finally, on 
Monday, came Mr Khrushchev’s own broadcast, described as a 
reply to President Kennedy, to which the President will in turn 
reply in this strange sequence of television diplomacy. 

Yet nobody here really believed that the world’s statesmen were 
preparing to drift into nuclear war without exploring the chances 
of negotiation. In fact, Mr Khrushchev ended his series of warn- 
ings with an invitation to a conference table, while the western 
ministers, too, expressed their preference for a negotiation, pro- 
vided it could be held on “a reasonable basis” and not under 
duress. But it was in the nature of the Paris exercise that more 
emphasis should be put on determination than on diplomacy. 
The western ministers having decided, in Lord Home’s words, 
that they, too, could play poker, they were determined not to 
show their cards. Not only did they keep their minimum position 
secret ; they gave no clue to whether a western summit meeting 
is to be summoned to prepare a conference with Mr Khrushchev. 

So Mr Dean Rusk, Lord Home and M. Couve de Murville, joined 
in the afternoon by Herr von Brentano, spent all Saturday, if not 
longer, discussing preparations for the worst. Military precautions 
are not, as a rule, public property, and outsiders have to pick 
them up through rumour. This time the leakages were particularly 
alarming: the crisis, they suggested, was to be faced with an 
airlift of American divisions to Europe, the strengthening of the 
British Army of the Rhine, a call-up of French reservists, the 
acceleration of the west German build-up and parallel moves by 
other Nato members. (A quieter version said that it had been 
merely decided progressively to speed up Nato’s existing plans, 
embodied in the staff paper MC 70.) The echo from Moscow 
brought Mr Khrushchev’s warning that he, too, could call up 
reservists and move divisions westward. Some excited correspon- 
dents started calculating how much nuclear damage each side could 
inflict on the other. 

With the diplomatic possibilities of initiative carefully hidden, 
like poker cards, the possible military measures were naturally 
kept secret. Nobody takes the idea of economic sanctions seriously. 
Thus the Paris meeting could not produce anything spectacular. 


BERLIN 
» «= 
Y ani ® 


Its purpose was to show determination and unanimity, and that 
much was achieved. The impression was left, nevertheless, that 
if this unanimity were put to the test, it might prove, at least in 
tactics, superficial. The French have made it plain from the very 
start that, since the Berlin crisis was of Mr Khrushchev’s choosing, 
the western powers had merely to stand firm and call his bluff. 
When M. Couve de Murville (excellent though his English is) spoke 
with this strong Bonn accent, there was not much need for Herr 
von Brentano to intervene. The British, according to most 
accounts, are taking great pains not to appear as “ appeasers ” ; 
it is even supposed that this may have something to do with the 
approaching common market negotiations. At all events, it was 
left to the Americans to make constructive proposals for a 
negotiating position. Some thought that Mr Dean Rusk made them 
during the Sunday session, but this has been denied. What is 
known is that he came to Paris with an open mind, ready to sketch 
out a flexible position which might even, if necessary, infringe 
such German taboos as the Oder-Neisse line and the non- 
recognition of the German Democratic Republic. 

Which view prevails will soon be seen. For all the tight-lipped 
discretion of the western spokesmen, it is generally held here that 
the next few weeks will be taken up with diplomatic reconnaissance 
of Moscow’s position, and that the announcement of some kind 
of meeting with the Russians should come somewhere between 
mid-September and mid-October—that is, between the German 
elections and the Soviet party congress, an assembly which Mr 
Khrushchev may be reluctant to face with empty hands. The 
test of western unity cannot be delayed for long. 

After Herr von Brentano’s departure the three western ministers 
spent Monday morning in a vast tour d’horizon ranging from Latin 
America, through Bizerta and Laos, to China and the United 
Nations. This rapid review by the three western powers of world 
questions other than the German one could be taken as a practical 
implementation of one of General de Gaulle’s well-known demands. 
As if to spare other susceptibilities, Mr Rusk not only addressed 
the Nato permanent council on Tuesday ; on Wednesday he went 
to Rome to consult the Italian government, and then to Lake Como 
where Dr Adenauer is on holiday. 

It is perfectly natural, in a diplomatic game, not to reveal your 
concessions until the shape of the bargain is clear. It is also 





understandable to prepare, militarily, for the worst, while taking 
diplomatic initiatives to avert it. What is absurd is to appear as 
if one were dragged into the conference room, and then to face 
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the negotiation unprepared. A sneaking suspicion lingers in Paris 
that the western ministers partly wasted their long weekend, and 
that the secrecy that now surrounds the subject of western diplo- 
matic initiatives is a cloak enfolding a void. 


Nyasaland’s Choice 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


IR ROY WELENSKY, on his brief electioneering tour of Nyasaland 
last week, several times claimed that he had an open mind. In 
proof of this, he went on, he had been asking people for a long 
time what alternative there was for Nyasaland except to stay in the 
Central African Federation. Never, he concluded, had he received 
a satisfactory answer. Nor indeed did he receive one last week, for 
his well-screened audiences consisted either of his own supporters, 
or of civil servants who do not see it as part of their job to challenge 
the federal prime minister publicly. 

All the same, the elections next Tuesday are being fought on the 
issue of continued federation or secession ; and it requires little 
skill at clairvoyance to predict that the secessionists, led by Dr 
Banda’s Malawi Congress party, will defeat the federalists of Sir 
Roy’s United Federal party. Under the last constitution of 1956 
there were only five elected Africans in a legislative council of 23 
and none at all in the executive council. Under the new constitu- 
tion Nyasaland has leapt forward to a clear African legislative 
majority and Dr Banda has considerable hopes of controlling half 
the seats in the executive council as well. 

The twenty seats on the lower roll are by general acknowledgment 
almost a gift to the Malawi party. This will.give Dr Banda a 
majority in the legislative council of 33 members, which is com- 
pleted by five officials and eight elected on the higher roll. But to 
achieve parity with these five officials in the executive council he 
needs to win not only the twenty lower roll seats (which give him 
three ministries) but at least two of the eight upper roll seats (which 
. provide the other two ministers). The chances of winning some 
of these eight, with the help of European independents who dislike 
the UFP and the federation it stands for as much as he does, seem 
good. But even if he does not manage to take all five ministries 
this month, the constitution provides for the handing over of two 
official ministries “‘ at any time in the light of the working of the 
new arrangements.” Almost certainly, then, by the beginning of 
next year Malawi will control both councils. 

Sir Roy’s question—“ What alternative is there to federation ? ” 
—will then need to be answered. The first part of Malawi’s answer 


consists in repudiating arguments that federation has benefited: 


Nyasaland. Last week Sir Roy offered these figures to support his 
case: in seven years, he said, Nyasaland had received £39 million 
in the redistribution of federai income tax and had contributed 
only £5.5 million. Expenditure on health, non-African education 
and public works (the main federal responsibilities) had multiplied 
by from three to seven times. If Nyasaland seceded, he claimed, 


it would either sink into deepest poverty or become a permanent . 


pensioner of Britain or else be helped for a time by an “ inimical 
power ” plotting to establish a communist foothold in central Africa. 

Neither Malawi politicians nor those quiet civil servants think 
much of Sir Roy’s calculations. He had, for instance, ignored all 
the customs and excise duties—probably about £20 million— which 
Nyasaland has poured into the federal coffers without any return 
or any trace, since these statistics are “‘ scrambled ” federally. He 
had not explained that, while enormous loan funds have been avail- 
able for the government-owned Rhodesia railways and Kariba dam 
which provides hydro-electric power only for the Rhodesias, Nyasa- 
land’s modest Nkula Falls power scheme is still shelved and its 
chances of attracting much industry are blighted by an inadequate 
communications system for which discouragingly high freight rates 
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have to be charged by the privately owned Nyasaland railways. The 
federal argument is damaged further by the number of investors 
who have recently been showing interest in the prospect of an 
independent and separate Nyasaland. Blanket and clothing and 
cigarette manufacturers, who have been supplying Nyasaland from 
factories in Southern Rhodesia, see this market of three million 
people disappearing behind a tariff wall ; and they have journeyed 


to the presidential palace outside Blantyre for cordial conferences — 


with Dr Banda about setting up factories in Nyasaland. 

Nor while the present Malawi leaders are in power does there 
seem much possibility of the country offering any welcome to com- 
munism. Probably no other country in Africa, except Liberia, sets 
so much store by American goodwill. When with Homeric phrases 
Dr Banda tells the Nyasa crowds of his latest journey, the climax 
of his Odyssey is always the visit to the White House. There is 
good hope that the American universities, which gave him such an 
impressive education, will now give his country a liberal arts college 
(and ultimately a university) to be set up at Livingstonia. On his 
living-room wall, Mr Dunduzu Chisiza, the Malawi party secretary- 
general, has hung a framed copy of President Kennedy’s inaugural 
address. Mr Mennen Williams, however harassed elsewhere, can 
count on a relaxed and friendly reception when he reaches Blantyre 
later this month, 

And yet no one is pretending that Nyasaland, when quit of 
federation, will thrive effortlessly. Although a diamond survey is in 
progress, the easy dream of great mineral wealth deliberately con- 
cealed by the federalists has been sternly dismissed by Dr Banda. 
The Malawi election manifesto is sensible and downright and offers 
no Utopia. Universal primary education is set down honestly as 
only an “ ultimate aim.” The first necessity for economic develop- 
ment is “ ‘ the commercialisation of agriculture on a massive scale.” 
Dr Banda himself has a 
favourite phrase about 
“ creating a central African 
Denmark.” (With good soil 
and better rainfall than else- 
where in Central Africa, 
Nyasaland might succeed in 
achieving the great increase 
in cash crop _ production 
which is necessary to prime 
any development. At present 
the population _ pressures, 
especially in the. southern 
province, are, according to 
Mr Dick Kettlewell, the 
secretary for natural re- 
sources, making the subsist- 
ence mentality more deeply 
ingrained than ever. Con- 
centration on mono-cropping 
with maize is ruining much 
good soil. Nor have political 
preoccupations these last few 


No Utopian: Dr Banda 


years contributed to good husbandfy: instead, as in Ghana and, 


Kenya, it became a point of nationalist honour to break agricultural 
rules as a symbol of anti-government feeling. Mr Kettlewell now 
frankly says: “I hope Dr Banda and company will succeed where 
they caused us to fail. I think they will succeed before it is too late.” 

Tea production, which last year at £4 million in value provided 
more than half Nyasaland’s export earnings, is limited to large 
European estates. Dr Banda has assured the London heads of the 
Nyasaland tea association that he will cherish this golden goose ; 
what slightly alarms them is the probability that he will want to 


-rear another gosling. Kenya has proved that African smallholders 


can produce excellent tea and there is room for Nyasas to follow 
this prosperous path. But European planters need to be shown 
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that quality and reputation will not suffer when Africans are among 
the sellers: There are several other crops where great expansion 
seems feasible. Cotton, a peasant crop with a record .value last 
year of £928,000, is foremost among these ; but Turkish. tobacco 
could also be more widely established in the northern province, 
fishing on Lake Nyasa can become a sizeable industry, and increased 
groundnut production would give the African diet the proteins 
that maize lacks. A £5 million scheme to empolder the elephant 
marsh on the lower Shire river and provide at least 50,000 acres for 
sugar, rice and possibly cocoa production has reached the experi- 
mental stage ; but national development depends more on a general 
increase of productivity than on a showpiece area. 

The possibilities, however, are there waiting to be explored, and 
Dr Banda has picked as good a team as nearly any other African 
country could boast to go into the legislative council. His personal 
choice of candidates shocked many Europeans accustomed to local 
nomination. But his move seems justified. Among his candidates 
are three graduate teachers, a lawyer, an archdeacon and the chief 
of the Angoni tribe. Fifteen of them went to Church of Scotland 
mission schools and Mr Chisiza, at Her Majesty’s expense in Gwelo 
prison, read more about the economics of under-developed countries 
than probably anyone else on the continent. These are men who 
can give Nyasaland impetus and an alternative to federation. 


Dr Verwoerd’s Desert Island 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


HEN South Africa goes to the polls on October 18th only 

the size of Dr Verwoerd’s majority will be in doubt. Prob- 
ably the Nationalists will add slightly to their present majority 
of 44 in the Lower House. The election is confined to the white 
population of about three million. Neither the Africans (10 
million) nor the Asians (§00,000) come into the matter; the 
Coloureds (1,500,000) will have their own separate little election 
in the Cape, the only province where they have the vote, on 
‘October 4th ; they will then choose four whites to represent them 
in the House of Assembly. 

The election will be contested by the four parties represented 
in Parliament—the Nationalists, the United party, the Progressives 
and the National Union—and by the Liberal party, which is 
unrepresented and electorally insignificant. The contest will be 
wholly about race and colour. The Nationalists stand, of course, 
for apartheid, also known as separate development (and by the prime 
minister as good neighbourliness). In mild contrast, the United 
party would go one or two timid steps towards sharing power ; it 
advocates a strictly limited communal representation for Africans 
(eight seats out of a total of 168) and common roll representation 
for the Coloureds ; its attitude to the Asians is so far still only 
nebulously defined. The party stands for “ White leadership with 
justice ” and an “ ordered advance ” in colour policy ; this is almost 
as unacceptable to articulate non-whites as is the Nationalists’ 
government without consent. 

The United party has come to an electoral agreement with the 
recently established and very tiny pro-republican National Union 
party founded by a former Nationalist MP, Mr Japie Basson, and 
now led by him and ex-Chief Justice H. A. Fagan, a former 
moderate Nationalist. An astute politician with an indeterminate 
following, Mr Basson has apparently convinced the United party 
that he can win some dissident Nationalist votes for the new com- 
bine in marginal and even Nationalist constituencies. On the 
strength of this, he has been promised relatively safe seats for him- 
self and Mr Fagan, who will, however, enter Parliament very 
reluctantly and only because he has been persuaded that his influ- 
ence might help to halt the Nationalists’ progress. 

The United party will have no truck whatever with the liberal 
Progressives, who have never been forgiven for breaking away from 
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the United party twenty months ago ; there is thus likely to be 
a number of three-cornered contests from which only the 
Nationalists can benefit. Just now the Progressives have eleven 
representatives in Parliament ; they are unlikely to have any in 
the new House, the election having come a year or two too soon 
for them. They stand for a cautious policy of franchise on merit 
and shared government, not unlike that in Southern Rhodesia ; 
little as this is, the Progressive party is anathema to most white 
South Africans, whose political thinking is only gradually advanc- 
ing beyond that of the late nineteenth century. The irony is that 
the’ party makes an appeal only to the more moderate African 
leaders like ex-Chief Albert Luthuli, a Christian democrat whose 
very name gives otherwise sane whites hallucinations of red ruin. 

Dr Verwoerd is going to the country two years before he need 
go for several reasons. First, the tide of public opinion is still 
flowing in his favour after the “ peaceful” establishment of the 
republic in May. Secondly, the deterioration in the economic 
situation has been halted, albeit temporarily, by the stringent 
capital control. measures introduced some months ago. Thirdly, 
the pressure of world opinion, through the United Nations, on 
the questions of south-west Africa and of apartheid itself may 
grow in the years ahead, and may make political life in the 
republic a little prickly. And finally, Dr Verwoerd wants to get the 
elections over before the intellectuals and Afrikaner churchmen 
in his own ranks become any more disenchanted with apartheid 
and start spreading disaffection among his. loyal supporters. 

As a prelude to the election, Dr Verwoerd has reconstituted his 
cabinet so that he is able to press ahead with the implementation 
of separate development with- 
out delay. Mr P. W. Botha 
has been appointed to the 
new post of Minister of 
Coloured Affairs; he has 
also been made head of the 
new Department of Com- 
munity Development which 
will carry out the hated 
policy of group areas for dif- 
ferent races; another 
minister has been entrusted 
with the task of building up 
a separate department of 
Asiatic affairs. 

Nationalist tactics clearly 
include an all-out drive to 
win as much support and Mr.Apartheid: P. W. Botha 
sympathy as possible from 
non-whites themselves within the apartheid framework, largely by a 
technique of “ soft-sell” and concessions on various fronts. The 
police, for instance, are under strict orders to “ go slow” in their 
dealings with the black people, particularly with regard to illicit 
liquor and pass raids, and already there is some improvement in rela- 
tions between them and the Africans. “ European liquor ” is soon to 


become available to Africans, to the deep distress of the powerful — 


Dutch Reformed Church. And a start has been made with the 
establishment of urban councils for Africans in some selected areas. 
This is the Nationalists’ response to the growing demand of black 
people for some say in their own affairs. Local councils are to 
be created very gradually and on ethnic lines where possible, half 
the members being elected and half nominated by the government. 
Potentially the councils will have some elementary powers of self- 
government, but for many years their function will be almost 
wholly advisory and of so primary a nature that they will do 
nothing to meet the demand for real civic self-government. 
In addition “ Bantu courts” are to be set up with circumscribed 
powers to hear certain civil and criminal matters. African com- 

Continued on page 642 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH-WEST FRANCE 


cg long handsome building straddling the canal * 

at Pichégu excited Mr Khrushchev’s admiration 
when he toured France last year and has been visited 
since by several busloads of Soviet engineers. At first 
sight it looks like a hydro-electric power station. Tur- 
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bines hum, and there is the usual convergence of === 


powerlines and transformer gear. Only fishermen and - 
small boys will notice that the water in the canal is 
flowing backwards—toward the building, and thence, 


presumably, up into the dam behind it. 


This is, in fact, Europe’s—probably the world’s— 
biggest irrigation pumping station, and the heart of ; 


an ambitious development project. The 
project’s birth certificate was signed by 
M. Pierre Mendés-France (then prime 
minister) in February, 1955 ; by the time 
work is completed in 1971 it will have 
brought water to 360,000 acres of coastal 
Languedoc and transformed the economy 
of an area nearly half the size of Wales. 

The Pichégu station’s fifteen electric 
turbine pumps are designed to handle a 
flow of water equal to that of the Seine 
through Paris. Their normal task will 
be to pump 62 cubic metres (that is, 62 
tons) of water every second to another 
canal 60 feet above the level of the lower 
one, and to raise a further 13 cubic metres 
(13 tons) of water per second to a smaller 
canal, nearly half a mile away, 200 feet 
above the level of the first. 

The water flows to the pumping station 
from the Rhéne along a canal, 8 miles 
long and 60 yards wide, which a gigantic 
siphon carries under the Séte-Rhéne 
shipping channel. From Pichégu it will 
be distributed by a main canal 305 miles 
long and 5,600 miles of secondary canals 
and pipes. (Final delivery, on the farm, 
will be by pipe and sprinkler.) In the 
western half of the region more water 
will be channelled into the network from 
reservoirs (total capacity 280 million cubic 
metres) created by damming the Orb and 
a tributary of the Hérault; and hydro- 
electric plant on the same rivers will 
generate about two-thirds of the current 
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used by the eleven pumping stations of 
the whole irrigation complex. 


For almost a century, the economy of 
eastern Languedoc (the departments of 
Gard, Hérault and Aude) has been peri- 
lously dependent on a near-monoculture 
of the vine. The strong, vigorous wines 
of the region are drinkable enough, but 
they rarely rise above the level of vins 
ordinaires. In the past they have suffered 
from Algerian competition ; in future, as 
the’ European Economic Community gets 
into its stride, they will have to do battle 
with imports from Italy, Greece and pos- 
sibly Spain. However deeply attached 
the farmers of Languedoc may feel to 
their traditional way of life, they are, 
bitterly aware that in the booming, 
affluent France of 1961 their annual in- 
come is less than half the national 
average ; and they would be foolish to 
try to ignore the implications of the 
common market. As an official connected 
with the Languedoc development scheme 
told a meeting of farmers’ representatives 
recently: “The basic lesson European 
integration has already taught us is: “If 
in doubt, reconvert ; produce something 
the other fellow can’t match.” French 
agricultural planners have their eyes 
fixed on the rich west German market, in 
which (they say) France’s share has 
hitherto been slight compared with the 
shares of, say Holland, 
Denmark and Italy. 

In Languedoc a 
vigorous campaign has 
been launched to per- 
suade farmers to 
switch to exportable 
crops. Generous loans 
and subsidies are avail- 
able to those who up- 
root their vines, bring 
neglected garrigue into 
cultivation, and plant 
fruit trees, vegetables 
and industrial crops. 
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Teams of chemists, agronomists and 
demonstrators move from village to vil- 
lage, analysing the soil of every irrigable 
plot, advising on crops and equipment, 
and persuading teachers, priests and 
pastors to act as voluntary propagandists 
for the cause. Coachloads of villagers 
are taken to visit farms where yields of 
20 tons of tomatoes an acre, 15 tons of 
potatoes and 25 tons of dessert apples are 
already being obtained on irrigated land 
that was arid vineyard. five years ago. 
They are shown an equipment-testing 
centre at Nimes, where agricultural 
gadgets from many countries are care- 
fully compared and classified on their 
merits—with rude comments, in some 
cases, on their makers’ advertised claims. 
Marketing circyits in the region are be- 
ing revised with export needs in mind. 
An important marché-gare is nearing 
completion on the outskirts of Nimes. 


The Languedoc scheme is one of ‘six 
provincial development projects called for 
by the second and third modernisation 
plans. (The others are under way in, 
or scheduled for, Gascony, Provence, 
Corsica, Vendée and the Limagne.) The 
instrument favoured by French planners 
for carrying out projects of this type is 
the autonomous société d’économie mixte, 
a partnership of public and private enter- 
prise. Eighty per cent of the shares of 
the Languedoc company are owned by 
the state and local authorities, and twenty 
per cent by private investors ; the public 
element predominates more weightily than 
usual here only because local authorities 
were quicker on the uptake than private 
investors. Its operations are financed by 
a government subsidy, now running at 
80 million new francs a year, and by long- 
term loans at low interest rates from 
development funds. Within eight or nine 
years, when the majority of farmers in the 
region ‘are using its water and equipment 
and paying between £20 and {£40 a year 
for the privilege, it will be self-supporting. 
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Continued from page 640 
munity guards are to be formed to work under the urban councils 
as a police auxiliary. 

The whole system has been condemned by liberals as a sham. 
It denies to the urban African any real administrative powers ; 
it perpetuates in the financial sphere the principle of separation 
between African and other town-dwellers; it confers judicial 
powers on unqualified persons ; it perpetuates ethnic grouping ; 
and it makes no provision for the direct representation of urban 
Africans in the local authorities, which are the only effective local 
government agencies. Dr Verwoerd may, however, win some 
support for this move from the less sophisticated Africans, as well 
as from the most cynical, who welcome the spoils system which 
must be a side product of what is now proposed. At the same 
time he will also win support from those whites who feel the need 
to make some gesture towards satisfying the political needs of the 
African people, but are not prepared to part with anything more 
than the merest shadow of power. South Africa’s whites believe 
in white supremacy, and since Dr Verwoerd’s policy promises them 
this almost indefinitely, they will continue to support him and tell 
the world, United Nations and all, to mind its own business. 

There are two other reasons why Dr Verwoerd will win in 
‘October: the inability of the opposition forces to agree even on 
a common modus operandi in fighting him ; and the part that 
the government-controlled South African Broadcasting Corporation 
is likely to play now that it has all but shed its objectivity and 
makes little or no distinction between national and Nationalist. 

Thus, while whites squabble and non-whites remain uninter- 
ésted, sullen or bitter on the periphery, Afrikaner Nationalism and 
its English-speaking allies will once again make off with the loot 
of parliamentary power. The dice, moreover, will be loaded in 
favour of the conservative rural folk who are unaccustomed to deal 
with any non-white people except the most primitive and unso- 
phisticated, and who in addition are totally unaware of the nature 
and meaning of the revolution that has been taking place in Africa 
in the postwar years. Confined within the laager mentality, they 
are as determined as ever to fight for “ survival ” in a “ black sea.” 


Ballhausplatz Ballistics 


FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT 


HE disarray into which the South Tyrol conflict has brought 

Austria’s foreign relations has been reported to be destroying 
the cohesion of the coalition ; and indeed one might expect this 
to be so. In fact, however, the Austrian coalition system is too 
tough a thing to be easily disrupted, and the signs are that the 
recriminations and apologetics about tactics in the South Tyrol 
are not going to bring on a government crisis. After all, the issue 
is not a party one. Even when it comes to reproaches about 
fostering or tolerating extremism, men of both parties are 
compromised: who is going to throw the fatal stone ? Over all, 
and perhaps decisively, hang the grim clouds of the gathering 
world crisis, and Austria’s own nagging fear of political and 
economic isolation. Bipartisanship is not going to be abandoned 
at such a time. 

It is none the less hard to understand why the Austrians should 
have got their external relations into such a mess, and none the less 
lamentable that their foreign policy should be so flawed with their 
characteristic domestic weaknesses: a love of playing the poor 
man’s Machiavelli; a weakness for dazzling the domestic voter 
with acrobatics abroad ; and a fatal habit of extending to the 
international field the foot-dragging techniques that belong to 
coalition government. All in all, Vienna was not well placed to 
withstand the broadside that came on July 22nd from so unexpected 
a quarter as Zurich. 
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The Vienna correspondent of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung then 
charged a varied selection of Austrian politicians with having 
helped the building up of a South Tyrol partisan (that is, terrorist) 
organisation, at various stages, “ partly by direct participation, 
partly by active assistance, partly as passive accessories.” The men 
named were Herr Oberhammer, leader of the Tyrol People’s party, 
and Herr Gschnitzer, former secretary of state in the foreign 
ministry, both Tyrolese; Herr Graf, the former minister of 
defence ; and the present minister of the interior, Herr Afritsch, 
and foreign minister, Dr Kreisky. As it happens, when Dr Gorbach 
formed his new government this year he got rid of Herr Graf and 
Herr Gschnitzer ; so that, of the men accused by the Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung, only the two Socialists, Herr Afritsch and Dr Kreisky, 
are still members of the government. 

The chancellor himself, Dr Gorbach, was not among those 
named ; and he is in fact well enough known to have no taste for 
violence or extremism in the pursuit of political aims, internal or 
external. (He is also known to be on bad terms with his Socialist 
foreign minister.) Dr Gorbach did, however, join in the flood of 
denials that followed the broadside from Zurich ; and he added 
to it the statement that he could not restrict the freedom of action 
of the South Tyrolese—thus depriving his repudiation of much of 
its force. In extenuation it has to be said that any statement by 
an Austrian Chancellor is a coalition matter ; and this particular 
statement was the work of no fewer than four hands. 


H™ KREISKY fell into the error of making his denial the subject 
of a press conference on July 26th, during which he let fall the 
admission that he had known of the burgeoning terrorist activity 
as long as two years ago. It seemed to follow that he knew 
that Austrian subjects were engaged ‘in the passage of arms and 
explosives between north and south Tyrol, and that terrorist 
activity was being organised, to some extent, from Austrian soil. 
This by no means implies that the foreign minister, or anyone 
else in the government, was in the vanguard of any of this activity. 
In so far as there was active leadership in Vienna, it was in a 
quarter outside the government, and it ceased about twelve “months 
ago, after official orders to pipe down. Herr Kreisky is not the 
only politician who has turned a blind eye on events which he 
did not instigate, hoping that they would not get out of hand, 
that they might serve some purpose, and that responsibility might 
be disclaimed if the worst came to the worst. One of the obstacles 
to the Austrian case was the almost world-wide indifference to the 
South Tyrol issue ; a few bombs might step up South Tyrol’s 
news value. At the same time, the extremists helped the govern- 
ment to appear reasonable. Their cry for self-determination 
enabled Herr Kreisky to open his bargaining at a high price 
while keeping well to the rear of demands which he could 
denounce as absurd. 

To the extent that Herr Kreisky, or others in the Austrian 
government, indulged in such a train of thought they may now 
be likened to the sorcerer’s apprentice, who miscalculated the 
violence of the forces that were being played with. Austria’s 
moral position in the South Tyrol dispute has been heavily 
compromised ; Austrian bargaining power can only have suffered. 

Abstract reason might now suggest drawing back. But Herr 
Kreisky, for one, does not seem to have lost hope that he may 
yet succeed with this inflammatory national issue on which Gruber 
and Figl failed. Internal party politics, too, play a part in the 
matter ; elections to the provincial diet are to be held in Tyrol in 
October. Against these considerations, the Austrian government 
is now rapidly approaching the moment when it will have to seek 
to regulate its relations with the European common market, 
presumably by a form of association, which Italy, if it chooses, 
will be able to veto. For Austria, the term‘for achieving anything 
in the South Tyrol dispute is shortening. 
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In a field in North Carolina where cotton once grew, 
a {20,000,000 chemical plant has now arisen. Here 
Fiber Industries Incorporated is producing a new 
synthetic fibre known as ‘Fortrel’, whose silk-like 
threads, cascading out of spinnerets, are going to 
textile mills throughout America. But among the 
voices to be heard above the whirr of machinery are 
some that are unmistakably English; for this is a joint 
venture by Britain’s leading chemical company, I.C.I., 
and Celanese Corporation of America, in which 
experts from I.C.I.’s “Terylene’ polyester fibre plants 
in Yorkshire are supplying the scientific skills. 

This is yet another milestone in the triumphant 


The influence of 1.C.I. research and production 
is felt today in every corner of the globe 


Yorkshire accent in North Carolina 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., London, S.W.1 


progress of I.C.I.’s remarkable synthetic fibre. As 
*‘Terylene’, it’s made in Britain and Canada. In 
France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Spain and Japan, similar polyester fibres with 


different trade names but the same outstanding 


ptopetties are being produced under licence from 
I.C.I. And now, too, in the U.S.A., one of the 
world’s most sophisticated and discriminating 
markets, ‘Fortrel’ will be contributing its unique 
qualities to exacting jobs in industry and bringing 
to clothes for the citizens of Paris, Illinois, the 
same crisp elegance that delights the citizens of 
Paris, France. 
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Every 
25 minutes... 


A PLANE LEAVES 
LONDON FOR A COUNTRY 
SERVED BY 

BARCLAYS BANK D.C.0. 


To Africa, to the Caribbean, to the 
Mediterranean fly the planes. Some go 
direct, some connect with other smaller 

air lines which carry businessmen, 

tourists or government officials on to 
little-known and far-off places. 

It will be a small township indeed which 
does not contain a branch of our bank. 
From the mines of the Rand to the cocoa 
trees of Ghana, from the coffee 

plantations of Kenya to the oil wells of 
Trinidad the name of “The D.C.O.’ means 
modern banking service at its best. 

All in all we have over 1,250 branches in 
41 territories extending over half the 
width of the world. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


54 Lombard Street, London Ecg 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST OVERSEAS BANK 
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Exchanges after the Storm 


currency, has ever experienced has been followed by 
the biggest stabilisation credit that the International 
Monetary Fund, or any other international institution, has 
ever made available. A deep breath is needed to consider the 
wide ranging implications for the Fund, the pound and ex- 
change arrangements at large. First there are the vital but 
sometimes shrouded points of fact—details of the Fund credits, 
calculations of the drain from London, assessment of the 
sterling balance-sheet now (ex: the private capital that has 
flown and ex the money that will have to be repaid to Conti- 
nental central bankers but cum the money that is now to be 
drawn from IMF). Then there are the points of principle 
that thrust themselves forward. Did these “ Basle ” bankers’ 
credits, in retrospect, serve a useful purpose’? Should these 
or similar arrangements have a place in the improvements 
in the credit machinery that will be considered at the annual 
meetings of the Fund and the World Bank in Vienna next 
month ? Finally, does this latest upheaval bring any lessons 
in exchange management to the national authorities ? 
Britain’s credit from IMF comprises an immediate drawing 
of nine currencies to the equivalent of $1,500 million (£535 
million) and a stand-by arrangement for an additional $500 
million during the next twelve months. The total of 
$2,000 million is roughly equal to Britain’s gold tranche plus 
three-quarters of its quota. The large drawing has involved 
the Fund in a complicated exercise. Less than one-third of 
the total, $450 million, is being advanced in United States 
dollars, though this is still the largest single contribution. In 
the first seven months of 1961, for the first time, drawings 
from IMF in D-marks exceeded drawings in dollars ; the Fund 
had only some $300 million in D-marks left. The only way 
in which the Fund can at present increase its stock of curren- 
cies on its own initiative is by buying them for gold. It has 
now released $500 million of its gold stock of some $2,500 
million in this way, and although the Fund’s specific shortage 
is of marks, it has thought it diplomatic to spread its gold 
sales among all the countries participating—so that they will 
each recoup one-third of their credit to the Fund in gold. 
Even after these purchases, the Fund has been able to make 
no more than $270 million available in D-marks. This has 
been fully matched in French francs, which have been much 
less widely used in Fund drawings in the past. In addition, 
Italy and the Netherlands are each providing the equivalent 
of $120 million ; Belgium $90 million ; Canada and. Japan 
each $75 million—the Japanese yen being made convertible 
into dollars for this purpose—and Sweden $30 million. The 


"Ts biggest speculative drain that sterling, or any other 


operation thus brings some unaccustomed currencies into 
Britain’s official reserves. It is understood that the Exchange 
Account will generally retain them, except where the lack of 
an organised money market in the countries concerned makes 
this impracticable. 


HIS mammoth credit, by biting deep into Britain’s quota, 


requires under Fund procedure “ substantial justifica- 


tion” ; and there has been no attempt to hide its connection 
with Britain’s own domestic measures. The request was put 
in on the day of the Chancellor’s announcement, and the 
statement by the Fund announcing the credit ten days later 
is direct and carefully worded: 


The United Kingdom has adopted a series of fiscal and 
monetary measures and certain other policies which together 
are designed to restore a strong balance of payments position 
at the existing exchange rate and without im restrictions 


posing 
on trade and current payments. The drawing on the Fund will 


place at the disposal of the United Kingdom substantial amounts 
of foreign exchange while the new policies are taking effect. The 
stand-by arrangement will give a specific guarantee of further 
support for the United Kingdom’s efforts to maintain the 
strength of sterling and thus promote exchange stability 
generally. 


This “ condition,” some people have already complained, will 
oblige the Chancellor to stand by his tough measures, includ- 
ing the proposed pause in wages, until the balance of pay- 
ments improves decisively ; and the critics also point out that 
Britain can hardly now respectably devalue or impose import 
controls before es ee But that, after all, was.the 
object of the exercise. 

They naa: af sinucii ip sonoe-teennientol, thie: see: beeen 
been drawn by Britain in cash ? The credit to Britain in the 
Suez crisis, which was the Fund’s previous record operation, 
comprised a drawing of $5614 million backed by a stand-by 
facility of $7384 million—which was twice renewed but never 
drawn. A stand-by facility incurs a charge of only one-quarter 
of one per cent a year, whereas a drawing beyond the gold 
tranche—i.e., some $1,000 million of Britain’s present draw- 
ing—incurs interest at an effective rate of between 2 and 3 
per cent a year, depending on how long it is outstanding. 
Fund credits are normally repayable in three to five years : 
the Suez credit was repaid in just under four ; and the present 
drawing is repayable “ within an outside limit ” of three to 
five years. Apart from scraping the barrel at the Fund, 
Britain’s large cash drawing will thus entail a sizeable interest 
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cost, perhaps $75 million over three years—much less, of 
course, than would be paid for these sums in the market, but 
not negligible. : 


Arithmetic of the Drain 


Te rationale of this operation becomes clearer against the 
background of the past months of strain. The drawing 
of £535 million augments Britain’s central reserves by no 
less than three-fifths from their end-July total to £1,411 mil- 
lion, a new postwar peak. This seems lavish enough. But 
some £200 million of the drawing will be used “ over the next 
month or two to meet short-term liabilities to central banks 
under the Basle arrangements ” ; and—a more sobering com- 
parison—at {£1,211 million the reserves would be less than 
£60 million above those of last December. Any lesser draw- 
ing, in other words, would have left the reserves below their 
level on the eve of the crisis, and unfavourable comparisons 
might well have been drawn. 

It is now possible to make some sort of estimate of the size 
of the outflow from London, as in the accompanying table. 
The published loss of gold in the first seven months of 1961 
is £278 million—all but £13 million occurring since the re- 
valuation of the mark and guilder at the beginning of March. 
Since then the reserves have been greatly cushioned by the 
short-term help from Continental central banks agreed at the 
Bank for International Settlements in Basle. The United 
Kingdom announcement now puts a lower limit of £200 mil- 
lion on that support. It is known that the operation is not 
being unwound completely—London interest rates, after all, 
are attractive enough—and total help from Basle since March 
may be put at £250-300 million. In addition, the reserves 
have benefited since the beginning of the year by purchases 
of sterling by Germany for advance repayments of debts to 
Britain, and by Australia’s deposit in London of part of its 
IMF drawing. In all, total special aid might be put at around 
£350 million. This would bring the true drain to {600-650 
million—equivalent to around $1,750 million, or over one-half 
of Britain’s end-1960 reserves. — 

The figure is a shattering one. The only parallel on record 
is the loss of over $2} billion in the reserves in the aftermath 
of the Korean boom—which reflected the collapse of the 
incomes and sterling balances of the overseas sterling countries. 
Yet an outflow of the order of £600 million in half a year 
is by no means incredible. This, after all, is the figure that 
has been put forward by the Bank of England for the 
inflow of “ mainly short-term ” capital in 1960, excluding the 





THE DRAIN : (£ million) 
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Ford purchase. Another gloomy yardstick is the estimate, 
admittedly not very reliable, of the deficit in Britain’s pay- 
ments after allowing for net long-term capital outflows: minus 
£545 million in 1960 and minus possibly another £200 mil- 
lion in the first half of 1961. These deficits have to be 
financed. Last year they were financed with embarrassing 
success through the market. In 1961, in effect, these tempo- 
rary borrowings of private money have been funded—in the 
first instance by the Continental central banks, and now by 
IMF. Holdings of sterling by private operators in non- 
sterling countries—these are the most volatile portion of the 
sterling balances and the few hundred million held by Kuwait 
may perhaps come in the same category—must certainly 
be far below their end-March figure of £708 million, and 
may quite possibly be below their end-1959 figure of £478 
million ; in September, 1957, they were run’ down to £229 
million. . 

On present indications, however, there may be a quick turn- 
round. Sterling has been almost consistently in demand since 
the Chancellor’s statement two and a half weeks ago, and the 
return of funds has been gathering strength—though the 
buying of sterling is still steady rather than massive. By mid- 


- week the spot rate had risen by a full two cents to $2.80}, 


more than half-way back to its upper limit of $2.82, and at the 
same time the official exchange account had recouped dollars 
for the reserves. On Thursday the spot rate slipped back a 
little in response to small selling from Paris on a quiet market. 
Recent purchases of sterling have been partly to cover short 
positions, but funds are also beginning to come back for short- 
term investment. Most of these transfers at present are 
covered against the exchange risk, so that the forward dis- 
count on sterling stands near its interest parity at around 
4 per cent. 

This suits the authorities quite well. They have no desire 
to see a large margin on covered arbitrage—and they are not 
inclined to take even short-term confidence for granted until 
the wages issue reaches its crunch and satisfactorily passes it. 
Foreign operators will look not only at London interest rates 
and at London’s quick reserves, but also to indications of 
Britain’s competitiveness and, more deeply than usual, to 
Britain’s underlying balance of payments. It was weakness 
here that, in the perspective of 1960-61 as a whole, necessi- 
tated the large call on the IMF. The existence of the sterling 
bank simply affected the timing, providing a few months’ 
respite. 


Was Basle Worth It? 


HIS, too, was the effect of the central banking assistance, 

_ which acted as a bridge between the withdrawal of 
private credits and the mobilisation of what may be thought 
of as inter-governmental credits through the IMF. The Basle 
experiment has been much misunderstood. Misgivings have 
been expressed about its sudden curtailment in July, which 
caused the full impact of the withdrawals from London to 
be shown in a loss of £114 million in the reserves—this was 
indeed a little swollen by some net repayments to Conti- 
nental central banks. But the scheme was never intended 
to be permanent. It was drummed up at the end of a chaotic 
week in March, and it was then designed as an official counter 
to the ill-informed speculator. It succeeded in its first object 
of quieting the speculative fever, but the success was 
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ephemeral. As speculation against the pound revived and 
gathered strength, it became clear that the Basle credits would 
have to be consolidated as soon as possible by a drawing from 
the Fund. Once this was in train there was no longer any 
need to disguise the true outflow from London. Indeed the 
British government may have seen some virtue in demon- 
strating to its own public that before the Chancellor acted 
money was leaving London at a rate that would have left 
precious little of the reserves at all by the end of the year. 

What, then, did the Basle agreement achieve ? It has been 
criticised from two opposite sides. One familiar school raises 
the classic objection to all credits, that they are obtained only 
at the price of putting the country in pawn. to foreign bankers, 
who have restrictionist and harmful ideas about economic 
policy. In fact the influence of the foreign bankers this year 
has been preponderantly in favour, of a break-through by 
Britain to new long-term correctives ; and it happens that the 
one economic prejudice that is most common to bankers, the 
prejudice against public expenditure, was not particularly 
respected by the Chancellor. A more reasoned complaint 
is that the Basle operations in the end made no difference— 
that they only postponed the reckoning and in the process gave 
false comfort. This argument too is in essence applicable to 
any credit operation. 

Basle did make a difference. On the most limited view, 
it averted a real panic in the second half of March, following 
the shift of $500 million around Europe in a single week. 
The alternative to the central bankers getting together in this 
way to help. was the more ancient expedient, which has 
acquired some surprising adherents lately, of letting nature 
take its course. In practice that could have meant one or 
a number of things—floating exchange rates, import quotas, 
exchange controls, sharp increases in Bank rates. One may 
approve or disapprove of one or othen of these particular ex- 
pedients and still consider it a great misfortune if they have 
to be imposed blindly at the instance of speculators. The four 
months of time that the Basle arrangements lent the British 
government should have been very. valuable for the working 
out of a constructive programme ; and if Whitehall only began 
to wake up to the facts when the reprieve was nearing its 
end, that points to a defect in the machinery of British govern- 
ment rather than in the principle of short-term central banking 
credits. Looking back through this haze, one might hazard 
the guess that at the annual meeting of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements at Basle in mid-June the Continental 
central bankers agreed to continue their assistance after an 
indication from Dr Jacobsson that he aimed to get these credits 
repaid shortly by a credit from the Fund ; and at the same 
time Dr Jacobsson is likely to have told the British government 
that the large Fund credit that it needed would be favourably 
considered on the presentation of a convincing British pro- 
gramme for external recovery. 

There seems little doubt that this first essay in central bank- 
ing co-operation on a big scale served a constructive purpose 
and acted as a useful precedent. Perhaps inevitably the 
scheme worked clumsily at some points. The markets at 
times were allowed to get the impression that some central 
banks had little genuine enthusiasm for the scheme, and this 
naturally vitiated much of its psychological effect. Central 
banking operations can be mounted swiftly and can be worked 
very smoothly and informally: that is their particular merit. 
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But in practice they are limited in scope. This is not neces- 
sarily true in Britain, where central bank and Treasury work 
closely together and the only limiting statutes are those of 
historic interest. In many Continental countries, however, 
and in the United States, the activities of the central bank 
are strictly limited by legislation ; this, paradoxically, is one 
facet of a greater degree of formal independence. In the 
context of international credit, this means that while central 
banking arrangements of the Basle type can be a useful sup- 
plement to (and precursor of) the medium-term operations 
of governments themselves, and of the international agencies 
that are financed by governments, they cannot in modern 
days be an alternative. The Basle initiative has shown thet 
co-operation on the lines developed by Montagu Norman and 
Benjamin Strong in the twenties has an important place in 
managing the exchanges today. It has also shown that this 
place is essentially a subsidiary one. 


Tasks for Vienna 


A STRENGTHENING of the International Monetary Fund, 
in other words, is still more urgent than before. 
Britain’s drawing has openly exposed the Fund’s two main 
existing weaknesses—the pitifully small holdings of the 
creditor currencies, and the creaky administrative machine. 
It is now clear beyond a doubt that even a medium-sized 
drawing by the United States is impussible before the Fund’s 
resources are expanded. It has been known for some months 
that Dr Jacobsson will propose at Vienna a variant of the 
Bernstein plan, to replenish the Fund’s resources by supple- 
menting- the paid-up quotas with stand-by commitments by 
the main industrial countries to provide medium-term credit 
to the Fund to an agreed limit, when requested. It has also 
been known that, while the United States administration is 
wholly in favour, and might indeed support a more. radical 
proposal, some Continental opinion, particularly in. Frances 
is critical, 

It is a nice question whether Britain’s drawing will 
strengthen or weaken the forces of reform. On the one hand 
it clearly exposes the Fund’s need ; on the other.the French 
may see this as another confirmation that the Fund is a show 
run by, and for, the Anglo-Saxons. On one point there is 
a real need to meet French hesitations: it is only reasonable 
that if the Continental countries are likely to be leading con- 
tributors under the new stand-by credits to the Fund, they 
should have larger voting rights than they enjoy by dint of 
the quotas alone. There are some tricky practical difficulties 
here, but they should not be insuperable. 

This adjustment could also be made the occasion for ouaidas 
the direction of the Fund less unwieldy ; is it really impossible 
to establish a kind of inner directorate, recognising the reality 
that the health of world exchanges in practice is determined 
very largely by a small group of countries—the United States, 
Britain and the Six ? Any discrimination among individual 
countries is bound to cause great diplomatic resistance and ill 
will, and it may be that a close body of this kind is best left 
without formal recognition. Dr Jacobsson is a tremendous 
one-man band, and the success of the Fund is in large measure 
his personal achievement. Yet although the Fund is admir- 
ably but discreetly served by its officials and its executive 
directors, some compact creative and decision-making group, 
keeping touch with the informed public, seems desirable. 
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Here is a task for Dr Jacobsson in the two and a half years of 
his now extended term. These administrative questions must 
be treated as urgently as the various proposals for the exten- 
sion of the Fund’s powers, for the degree to which its members 
are willing to trust the Fund depends pretty directly on their 
confidence in the way it is run. 

The other issues that should be given quiet but high- 
level consideration at Vienna are gold and exchange rates. 
The United States still tends to make the grave psychological 
error of treating its formal commitment to sell gold to central 
banks at $35.087 an ounce as a special and burdensome obli- 
gation that true friends do not ask it to fulfil. Instead, it 
should make it abundantly clear that it is only too happy to 
sell gold above the official parity. There may, indeed, be 
a case for raising the margin between its buying and selling 
price, perhaps to the 1 per cent permitted by the IMF. A 
spread of $34.65-$35.35 would offer the United States a better 
margin of profit for being the only country to operate an 
external gold standard, and provided the change was properly 
timed and presented it could be a great deterrent to private 
hoarding and speculation. 

The time may also have come for some calm re-thinking 
about margins in the exchange markets. It has long been 
clear that, within the principle of broadly stable rates, a wider 
margin of fluctuation would help the authorities against the 
speculators, and discourage transient movements of funds. 













































I have been exercised in my mind about the tax treatment of 
expense allowances and benefits in kind received by directors and 
other senior executives. The question of business entertaining 1s 
closely linked. . .. The Inland Revenue propose for the first time 
to issue a leaflet setting out the rules they follow in dealing with 
expense claims. .. . I intend that the special form which employers 
are required to return to the Revenue . . . should be revised so as 
to provide the Revenue with more precise information initially. 


Mr Selwyn Lloyd: Budget Statement, April 17, 1961. 


the notes promised by the Chancellor. In them it sets 

out the practices (it does not describe them as rules) 
which it has built up to deal with the legislation, first 
introduced in 1948, which treats as remuneration (subject to 
specific claims for allowances) all expense payments and the 
cost of all benefits and facilities provided for a limited class 
of senior businessmen. 

The notes serve a useful purpose, not because they add 
much to what was already known by informed taxpayers and 
their advisers, but because they bring clarity to the complexity 
of the Finance Acts and act as a corrective to exaggerated 
talk about what some people are allowed to get away with— 
claims made by smoking-room braggarts and by politicians 
who ought to know better. Somerset House should be 
encouraged to issue more explanatory pamphlets of this kind 
—those on capital allowances and double -tax relief are 
invaluable—and an annual one, setting out in comprehensible 
terms the meaning of the Finance Bill, would enable it to 
be debated intelligently. . 

One possible objection to the issue of practice notes is that 


Te Inland Revenue has now issued 100,000 copies of 
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The twin difficulty has always been to make the change quite 


_ Clearly a definitive one, and to avoid choking off the move- 


ment of private funds altogether. The authorities should now 
seriously consider taking the next opportunity when the 
exchanges are calm to widen the margins to give a swing of, 
say, 10 per cent, compared with the present 14 per cent. 

In the unnatural calm of the City of London that has 
followed the raging storm, it is easy to feel that the exchange 
upheavals, at least, are now over. But the situation remains 
delicate. Within less than a year both the world’s key cur- 
rencies have come under major attack. That is no surprise 
to either Professor Triffin or M. Rueff, but those who flinch 
from both the extreme courses that these two advocate cannot 
close their eyes to the stresses around them. The IMF’s huge 
credit to Britain is, in one sense, a great victory for the 
gradualists. But it has left their cupboard bare, and it has 
emphasised the scale on which effective measures nowadays 
have to be mounted. The Jacobsson-Bernstein proposals pro- 
vide a useful start ; they should be backed by administrative 
reforms in the IMF, perhaps by technical changes in exchange 
rate margins. Within Britain a sustained effort is needed to 
vindicate the confidence shown by the international creditors ; 
and on the Continent the monetary conservatives should ask 
themselves what logic is left in the sanctity of gold metal, as 
opposed to gold guaranteed and interest-bearing paper, in an 
age.of the common market and common nuclear risk. 


Expenses and Taxation 





they may be regarded too rigidly by individual tax inspectors 
and fetter the exercise of wise discretion—which is particularly 
needed when dealing with expenses. What a responsible 
taxpayer lays out on an intensive business trip may correspond 
in form with the expenses incurred by a less conscientious 
business man in a leisurely tour of inspection of unimportant 
subsidiaries situated in agreeable places overseas ; but they 
are different in essence and merit different treatment. 

The notes record two changes in practice promised by the 
Chancellor. The first is the abolition of the restriction of 
allowable expenses by reference to so-called “‘ home savings.” 
These are usually unimportant, but their clawing back has 
caused immense irritation. The Revenue will probably be 
as relieved as anyone and will no longer be plagued with 
counter claims for the cost of a nurse to look after a delicate 
wife or the expense of boarding out a dog during the taxpayer’s 
absence. 

The second is the increase from 9 per cent to 124 per cent 
of the cost of a car, which is to be taken as the annual value of 
its use by a director or employee. This is not unreasonable— 
few cars have lives exceeding eight years and the annual 
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allowances given by the Revenue are based on 25 per cent 
of the diminishing value. But the general tone of the notes 
shows that the provision of cars is regarded as one of the 
most important forms of benefit that ought to be restrained, 
and they emphasise repeatedly that travel between home and 
the ordinary place of work does not count as business travel. 
There is ample case law to support this principle and it was 
endorsed by the Royal Commission. Any weakening of it— 
as indeed occurs in practice—gives those who have the use 
of business cars privileges denied to those who travel to work 
by other forms of transport. But to enforce the rule rigidly 
would bring out the hard fact that few offices could garage 
the cars used by their staff; they often find it convenient 
that the cars should be kept at the homes of their employees. 
Some employees may also complain that 124 per cent may be 
all very well for the type of car that they would choose for 
themselves but unduly heavy when applied to the kind of 
prestige car provided for them. Conversely, employers may 
find it unfair that while their capital allowances are now 
limited to £2,000, even though the car may cost more, their 
employees are charged for- private use at the full cost with 
no such limit. It is clear, too, that the Inland Revenue is 
concerned to control the expenses of wives accompanying 
their husbands on business trips. It is difficult to fault their 
approach—where there is a genuine business need the expense 
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will be allowed but purely personal choice or the desire for 
a tax-free holiday will not be countenanced. 

It is this inherently reasonable approach which will make 
these notes acceptable: they have already been given a cautious 
welcome by the Institute of Directors. Let the expense be 
genuine and supported by adequate records and the taxpayer 
will have little to fear. Only those who go too far like the 
managing director who demanded his mother’s funeral 
expenses on the ground that, without her, his company would 
not have had its managing director, need worry. 

Difficulties with expenses and benefits are endemic. In 
some measure they stem from the justified feeling that the 
narrow class affected by the 1948 legislation is being dis- 
criminated against. If the legislation was extended to cover 
incomes under £2,000 and employees of non-trading organisa- 
tions, including trade union organisers and members. of 


parliament, there would be fewer complaints. The exploiting . 


of expenses and benefits by the under £2,000 class has become 
impressive in recent years. The fact that the tax inspector 
does not turn his quizzing glass on these expenses does not 
make them any more acceptable fiscally than similar exploita- 
tion by earners of more than £2,000. The main hope must 
be that the improvements in recent years in earned income 
and surtax allowances will increase the taxpayer’s propensity 
to look for his reward in cash rather than in kind. 


The Revenue Notes 


Since 1948 the Taxing Acts have contained special provisions 

the effect of which, with some exceptions, is to treat all expense s 

payments made to certain persons and the cost of all benefits 
and facilities provided for them as taxable remuneration 


Directors and Employees affected : These 
special provisions apply to directors, and to 
those employees whose remuneration, 
together with the expense payments and 
benefits, amounts to £2,000 a year or more, 
of trading companies, bodies and societies. 
They do not apply to directors or em- 
ployees of charities, non trading bodies 
such as trade unions, trade associations, 
local authorities or schools. 
Dispensations : If the employer explains 
to the Inspector his arrangements and satis- 
fies him that they would be covered by an 
expense deduction a dispensation may be 
given and the special provisions will not 
apply. Such dispensations are often given 
for the expenses of business journeys in the 
United Kingdom. 
Taxable Expenses : Unless there is a dis- 
pensation, all reimbursements of expenses 
incurred, allowances for specific expenses 
such as car mileage, round sum allowances 
and advances on account of expenses are 
taxable. These items are dealt with as 
follows : 
Travelling : Fares and incidental travel- 
ling expenses of a business journey are 
allowed in full. Travel between home 
and ordinary place of work does not 
count as business travel. 
Subsistence : Strictly it is only the extra 
cost of living away from home that 


qualifies as a deduction but since April 
17, 1961, the whole cost is, by concession, 
allowed in full if there are continuing 
financial commitments at home. This 
concession is not made if the director or 
employee has no permanent residence, 
for example a bachelor who lives in a 
hotel or club and who gives up his 
’ accommodation when he is travelling. 
Travelling and subsistence expenses of 
wives: If the employer pays the ex- 
penses of a wife who travels with her 
husband, expenses may be admissible 
where she has some practical qualifica- 
tion directly associated with her 
husband’s mission which she uses to 
assist him regularly during the tour, or 
where her presence is necessary to act as 
hostess at a series of business enter- 
taining occasions which are an essential 
part of the mission. Her expenses may 
also be allowed where the husband’s 
health is so poor that it would be un- 
reasonable to expect him to travel alone. 
Where, however, the part played by the 
wife is relatively unimportant, or the 
main reason for her journey is personal 
(for example to avoid the separation from 
her husband or to visit relatives abroad) 
her expenses are not allowed. 
Taxable: benefits and facilities : Subject to 
limited exceptions, the special provisions 
apply to all benefits and facilities provided 
by the employer including the provision 


of living accommodation, the use of any 
asset, travelling in the company’s car, gifts 
of assets or their sale at less than market 
price including clothing, wines or groceries, 
the discharge of liabilities incurred by the 
employer and all other benefits including 
the provision of holidays, shooting, fishing 
and other sporting facilities, and medical 
treatment except where incurred abroad on 
a business visit. 

Cars : Where the employer provides a car 
the value of its use and the expenses 
incurred rank as remuneration subject to a 
deduction for expenses for business use 
which satisfy the ordinary expenses rule. 
If the car is owned by the employer the 
amount on which tax is payable is the pro- 
portion attributable to private use of the 
annual value of the use of the car, which is 
now 123 per cent of the original cost of the 
car (compared with 9 per cent formerly) 
and the running costs including licence, 
insurance, oi! and repairs. 

Entertainment : The allowance of enter- 
taining expenses must be related to genuine 
business occasions. Reciprocal entertaining 
between business acquaintances may be 
really for-social and. not business reasons. 
The expense of entertaining colleagues in 
the same organisation is not normally 
allowed and will be admissible only in ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 

Records : In all cases where a claim for the 
deduction of expenses is likely to be made 
it is emphasised that it is desirable that the 
employee should maintain reasonable 
records, covering costs, mileages, itineraries 
and meetings. 

Procedure : At the end of each year the 
employer is required to give — on 
the form P.11.D. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Facts, not Fantasies 


AVING run recklessly wild before the 
holiday weekend, the market has now 
collected itself and begun to see facts 
as facts and not as fantasies. Equities have 
come off the boil and gilt-edged stocks have 
begun to simmer. The reverse side of the 
sudden spurt in equity prices before the 
week-end was a fall in gilt-edged prices to 
new low points. At this stage shrewder 
investors, including some of the institutions, 
began to buy gilt-edged—and also to sell 
some high-priced equities—on yield con- 
siderations. Yields ranging up to 7 per 
cent flat on the irredeemables were high and 
attractive, not least because with Bank rate 
also at 7 per cent it is pretty clear that the 
next move, however much it has to be 
delayed, will be downwards.  Sterling’s 
strength this week contributed to the 
heightening of morale of the gilt-edged 
market and buying broadened, carrying 
prices at the long end of the market up by 
nearly a full point on Wednesday and again 
on Thursday. 

The logic of this rise is that if the credit 
squeeze and the Chancellor’s other measures 
succeed in stabilising retail prices this must, 
for a short space of time at least, be good 
for gilt-edged stocks ; while equities will 
be restrained by the pressure on profit 
margins and the Chancellor’s exhortation on 
dividends. How far this will overcome the 
dislike of fixed interest securities that has 
been built up in the past few years remains 
an open question. Much is still uncertain 
and investors, for example, cannot be sure 
at this moment how firm an attitude the 
Government will take to wage claims in the 
autumn. Disinflationary policies—and gilt- 
edged prices—are still on test ; but it would 
be churlish not to hope that this week’s 
rally may be the first faint flush of health 
coming back into the cheeks of the gilt- 
edged market. 


Sobering Down 


HILE it is possible to see some rational 
thought underlying the behaviour of 

the gilt-edged market, the movement in 
equity prices has to be characterised as 
extraordinary. That there were some sums 
of money waiting to move into equities as 
soon as the Trustee bill received the Royal 
Assent was always obvious ; nor can it be 
disputed that speculators exaggerated the 
weight of this money and that some of them 
assumed that trustees would buy in complete 
disregard of prices. Their actions in a 
market where the jobbers have consistently 





protected themselves by keeping their books 
balanced from day to day and by marking 
prices sharply up or down led last week to a 
rise of 22.1 points to 328.6 in the Financial 
Times ordinary share index. The long 
weekend provided time for more sober re- 
flection and for the digestion of reports that 
some institutions were selling small quanti- 
ties of equity stocks. Inevitably, this led 
investors to consider the implications of the 
credit squeeze, the dividend freeze, the 
depressing prospect for profits and the 
heavy further calls for new capital in the 
coming months. These factors were not 
new, but they had been overlooked in the 
excitement about the Trustee Act. 
Ultimately, this Act must lead to some 
switching into equities, not least by the 
local authorities whose own vehicle for 
mutual investment, LAMIT, was formally 
incorporated the day after the Trustee bill 
received the Royal Assent. But just as it is 
hazardous to guess at the amount of money 
that will be switched, so is it rash to exag- 
gerate the pace at which the switch will be 
made. At the moment of freedom trustees 
are confronted with high fixed interest 
yields; many of them still need time to re- 
view their portfolios and policies ; and they 
could charge themselves with imprudence 
if they rushed to buy before the market 
sobered down. Reflections such as these 
were recognised in the fall in equity prices 
this week, which brought the Financial 
Times index down to 313.3 on Thursday. 


. Having experienced the pleasures and pains 


of a few days of excitement the equity 
market should now be better able to 
appreciate the virtues of restraint in the 
next few months. 


MONEY AND THE BANKS 


Pulling Both Ways 


ae London money market is now seeing 
clear evidence of the return of foreign 
funds, though the amounts involved are not 
yet large. At the same time there is a wide- 
spread tendency among home investors, and 
notably trustees, to “go liquid” for the 
time being ; and together these influences 
may bring short money rates down a shade 
from the very high levels established imme- 
diately after Bank rate was raised to 7 per 
cent. In the local authority mortgage market 
the quotation for short term deposits is still 
74-74 per cent, but these rates are only just 


- being held. August is a relatively comfort- 


able month for local authority treasurers, 


and the response from the general public 
to the advertised rates of 64-64 per cent for 
medium term deposits has been sufficient to 
allow some repayment of seven day deposits 
in the mortgage market. At the same time, 
the local authorities need to fund their bank 
overdrafts, which were temporarily increased 
during the months when the withdrawal of 
foreign money made the mortgage market 
very tight. 

The banks are now tightening up all 
round in an attempt to hold down their 
total advances and still make room for 
“exports and productive industry” that 
were singled out by the Chancellor for 
special consideration. Hire purchase, 
property development and personal borrow- 
ing were singled out at the other end for 
special scrutiny. The instructions sent out 
by bank head offices to their branch 
managers are said to be among the toughest 
ever, and this is not surprising. Advances 
are almost 50 per cent of deposits, the 
cushion of surplus investments has almost 
gone, liquidity is tight and the banks’ pros- 
pect of increasing their holdings of liquid 
assets in coming months is by no means 
assured. The banks would therefore like to 
see an actual downturn in advances. High 
overdraft rates and possibly, at last, the 
lower rate of stockbuilding in the economy 
might in fact curtail the demand for 
advances. The circulars have told branch 
managers that they must in any case restrict 
the supply. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Public Requests and 
Private Restrictions 


to Chancellor dispensed with any 
stiffening of hire purchase terms in his 
July measures. But, as he knew, the 
finance houses were about to do the job for 
him ; and in addition, official requests were 
made to the banks to curtail advances for 
hire purchase. It has now emerged that the 
Bank of England has flanked these by 4 
request to the finance houses too. A 
letter to the Finance Houses Association, 
which has duly been passed on to its mem- 
bers, asks the finance houses not to circum 
vent the squeeze on their bank facilities by 
means of deposits from the public. It 
seems that the Bank is not expecting the 
finance houses to. refrain from taking 
deposits in place of bank money in ordet 
to meet existing commitments. The official 
aim is to stop the volume of hire purchast 
debt from rising, and the request from the 
Bank is designed to prevent a competitive 
bidding for deposits to finance an expat 
sion of HP business. This is the first tim 
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the Bank has approach.d the hire purchase 
houses in this way, and it will be interesting 
to see the response. On the one hand the 
companies themselves are drawing in their 
horns, concentrating on rebuilding their 
profit margins and reserves rather than 
chasing new business—which in any case is 
far from buoyant. On the other hand the 
finance houses’ deposit rates, at around 8 
per cent, are highly attractive—and are 
already beginning to draw in foreign money 
again in a small way. 

The finance houses announced their 
intention of increasing their charges and 
stiffening their terms two. weeks before 
Bank rate went to 7 per cent. No figure 
was given for the proposed increase in 
charges, When Bank rate was raised, 
members of the Finance Houses Asso- 
ciation increased their charges from 74 
to 9 per cent flat on new cars and to I2 per 
cent on cars over three years old and on all 
motorcycles—which brought rates up to the 
Association’s agreed maximum. This week 
it announced an increase in these formal 
maximum rates, of one per cent all round, 
but at the moment the finance houses are 
not contemplating an immediate increase to 
these levels. 

As foreshadowed before the Chancellor’s 
statement, the increases in minimum 
deposits are from 20 to 25 per cent for both 
new and used vehicles under three years old 
and from 25 to 333 per cent for older 
vehicles. Maximum repayment periods 
remain the same, 36 and 30 months respec- 
tively. The FHA terms are now consider- 
ably stiffer than the statutory minimum of 
20 per cent down and three years to pay. 
The new terms come into operation on 
September 1st, and it is possible therefore 
that hire purchase sales in August may 
receive a boost. 

One company that appears to have gone 
further than others to limit the type of new 
business it takes is United Dominions 
Trust. Three weeks ago it decided not to 
finance cars over five years old without a 
dealer’s guarantee; this week it has 
announced that it will not continue to 
finance credit purchases of air tickets after 
September when its current agreement with 
BOAC expires. Lombard Banking, the only 
other group that does this type of business 
extensively, is quite satisfied with its own 
experience and would be willing, on the 


right terms, to increase its turnover in this 
field. 


MONTHLY CHANGES IN HP DEBT 
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BUSINESS NOTES 
UNILEVER 


Slightly Better Margins 


M°:: sections of the Unilever business 
deal in widely advertised products 
for the housewife and the implication of its 
trading results for the first half of this year 
suggests that the diarchy has recently gained 
slightly more from its promotional efforts 
than it did in the second half of 1960 and 


COMBINED SALES AND PROFITS 


(£ million) 
June Dec. June Dec. June 
Six months 30, 31, 30, 31, > 
ended 1959 1959 1960 1960 [961 
Gross sales ........ 861 926 908 939 947 
Net sales ......... 642 687 682 705 ° 720 
Gross profit ....... 54 60 56 50 52 
Net profit ........ 30 30 28 23 27 


6. Re BO SBS 
Gross profit/net sales 8:4 8-8 8-2 
Net profit/net sales.. 4:6 4 4-2 


7-1 7-2 
2:2 7 
that, temporarily at least, the decline in 
margins has been checked. But though sales 
have continued to rise, profits and margins 
are still below what they were in the first 
half of 1960. The profits of Unilever NV 
in 1960 were adversely affected by a loss on 
the Planta margarine venture and by par- 
ticularly fierce competitive promotional 
activities in France and Italy while the 
profits of Unilever Limited (in which the 
results of the United Africa Group are con- 
solidated) were slightly affected by the loss 
arising from operations in the Congo. The 
influence of these factors in the latest results 
will have been less, and, in addition, the 
effect of the revaluation of the German 
and Dutch currencies early in March has 
been to add three quarters of one pet 
cent to the sterling value of the group’s 
combined turnover and 14 per cent to 
the sterling value of its combined profits. 
Limited’s gross profits at £29 million are, 
indeed, higher than the £27.3 million in the 


second half of last year and not far short of 


the £30.6 million earned in the first half. 
This suggests that margins in the British 
market have been maintained and that UAG 
has continued to prosper. NV’s gross profits 
at £22.9 million, on the other hand, are 
slightly lower than the £23 million earned 
in the second half of last year and well down 
on the £25.2 million earned in the first half 
(to say nothing of the £29 million NV 
earned in each half of 1959). This does not 


The increase in hire purchase debt 
in June of £8 million pushed total 
debt to £957 million, that is within £4 
million of the peak of July 1960. 
Debt owed to _ finance houses 
accounted for the whole of this rise ; 
that owed to the household goods 
shops remaining unchanged at £306 
million. The index of new hire pur- 
chase business extended by the finance 
houses fell from 220 to 204, but this 
is in line with the seasonal trend. 
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suggest that competition on the Continent 
has become any less fierce. The group as 
a whole may be said to be marking time on 
profits ; but it is still adding to its sales and 
the stabilisation of profit margins is no 
mean achievement. 


OIL 


A Price for Libyan Oil 


SSO INTERNATIONAL, trading affiliate of 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, this week 
posted a price of $2.21 per barrel for crude 
oil with a gravity of 39.0-39.9 degrees API 
fob Marsa el Brega in Libya. The company 
said that this price for Libyan oil, now flow- 
ing into the 30-inch pipeline to this terminal 
from Jersey’s Zelten oilfield 

reflects its proximity to the major refining 

centres in Europe and is competitive with 

crude oil from the Middle East when 
quality and transportation factors are taken 
into account. 
But Esso’s judgment of these market factors 
—as was anticipated in these columns last 
week—has turned out to be a more realistic 
one than simply following the traditional 
pattern of crude oil pricing. It is perhaps 
pn that it mentions “ quality ” and 
“gravity.” The price posted appears 
to il based upon market tanker rates, rather 
than the various “long-term fleet costs ” 
formule often applied by the major com- 
panics in setting posted prices ; and on that 
basis to be in line with the price of Arabian 
crudes with a gravity about five degrees 
lower. 

One may rationalise this either as ignor- 
ing the traditional “ gravity ¢ differential ” of 
two cents per degree—in “ building up” 
the price, at any rate—or as taking account 
of the fact that discounts on Middle East 
crude prices to independent buyers nowa- 
days just about wash out the gravity differ- 


ential anyway. For this price is over 40 | 


cents a barrel cheaper than the French 
posting of $2.65 per barrel for Saharan 
crude only one degree higher in gravity 
from Algeria, which is not much closer to 
Europ2. Nobody else will have Libyan 
crude to sell before next spring at the 
earliest ; Esso will presumably begin mov- 
ing test cargoes in September to Fawley and 
other refineries in North-West Europe. 


Back to Baghdad 


MM MoHAMMED SALMAN, petroleum 
minister of Iraq, this week finally 
asked the negotiating team of the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company, that has been waiting in 
London for some time to meet him in 
Baghdad on August 24th ; this presumably 
means that the negotiators, Mr Fisher of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Mr Stephens 
of Royal Dutch/Shell, and Mr Herridge 
of IPC, will see General Qasim very soon 
after. The general, who has been giving 
his mind lately more to the “liberation ” 
or “ annexation ” of Kuwait (his newspapers 
were asking this week whether an Arab 
League “token force” might not soon be 
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despatched to Aden to defend it against 
the Yemen), was two weeks ago promising 
his people a “victory” in the forthcom- 
ing negotiations. But whether he is likely 
to gain any more than he has been promised 
already is anyone’s guess. 

One new move in the steady creep of 
concession formulae between companies 
and governments in the Middle East came 
last week when the American Independent 
Oil Company, which has a concession in 
the Kuwait-Saudi Arabia Neutral Zone, 
announced a revision of its profit-sharing 
deal with the ruler of Kuwait to 50 per 
cent of profits reckoned at posted prices, or 
to 57 per cent of profits reckoned on “ reali- 
sations ”—i.e. the prices at which oil may 
actually be sold to independent buyers mak- 
ing use of their bargaining power to exact 
discounts below the artificially high 
posted prices. The 57:43 sharing formula 
is not unknown in the Middle East: the 
Japanese Arabian Oil Company has one 
concession in the Neutral Zone offshore at 
57:43 and another at 56:44. But those 
refer to profits at posted prices: the 
Japanese company, which is now having to 
concede a discount of 12 cents a barrel on 
its oil, all of which goes to Japan, is indeed 
having its margin squeezed at both ends. 
Aminoil may have avoided this: but how 
its new deal will work out is not clear. 


GHANA 


Volta Flows at Last 


EPORTS from Accra indicate that the 
Volta river scheme, first recommended 
in 3953, has at last reached the point where 
talking ends and work begins. External 
loans for the dam arranged last year 
were made dependent on Ghana finding 
aluminium companies willing to build an 
alumina smelter that would use the bulk 
of the dam’s power on the basis of a long- 
term contract. This week the United States 
government agreed to lend Valco (the Volta 
Aluminium Company) {34.6 million 
towards the construction of a smelter ; with 
Valco ready to go ahead the loan condition 
was thus satisfied, and it was announced 
that Ghana would receive a loan of 
£35 million (an increase of £§ million over 
the original agreement) jointly from the 
World Bank, the United States, and Britain. 
Ghana will provide the remaining finance 
for the £70 million dam, taking a 
£35 million equity interest in the Volta 
River Authority; the July budget set 
aside £16 million for the project during the 
1961-62 financial year. In May Impresit of 
Italy, head contractor at Kariba and now 
rescuing the Nubian temples, was awarded 
the contract for the initial stages of con- 
struction with a tender of £15.7 million. 
The cost of the smelter is reckoned at 
about. £60 million, but political and econo- 
mic trends, not surprisingly, have made the 
aluminium companies reluctant to commit 
themselves on this scale. Both British 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Aluminium and Aluniinium Limited of 
Canada sniffed and withdrew. Then the 
Henry J. Kaiser company “ reassessed ” the 
project ; it moved the proposed site of the 
dam 14 miles downstream and declared the 
whole project financially viable on a steady 
demand by the smelter for 300,000 kilowatts 
of power (that is, on full year running 
2,628 million units). 

By September, 1959, Kaiser Aluminium 


had formed the Valco consortium, which - 


now includes Reynolds Metals, the Alumi- 
num Company of America, and Olin 
Mathieson ; and in December of the same 


STEEL 


r ‘HE turnround in steel stocks is now an. 


accomplished fact. As against an aver- 
age quarterly increase of about 250,000 tons 
in users’ and merchants’ holdings of steel in 
1960 and a sharply reduced increase of 
about 92,000 tons in the first three months 
of this year, there was a fall of about 80,000 
tons—or two per cent—in the second 
quarter, the Iron and Steel Board estimates 
from returns it has received so far from its 
latest stock census which cover about half 
of all stockholdings. Stocks of all main steel 
products, apart from plate, are reported to 
be down; stocks of sheet steel fell sub- 
stantially. 
This change in the stocks of the industry’s 
customers has directly affected output, as 
actual consumption of steel appears to 
have levelled off for the time being at about 
two to three per cent below the peak of 
last summer and autumn. Consumption 


STEEL CONSUMPTION 


('000 tons) 
G Per cent 
Seasonally change over 
Actual corrected previous year 
1960— 3,799 3,660 +21-6 
il 3,878 3,770 +14-9 
il 3,435 3,780 +15-2 
IV 3,729 3,630 + 7-7 
1961—I! 3,846 3,710 + 1:4 
i 3,790 3,690 — 2-1 


recovered slightly at the end of last year, 
after car output had hit bottom ; but while 
it has not fallen back since then it has not 
shown any sign of improving either. Pro- 
duction is now about six per cent lower than 
last autumn and some of the industry’s older 
and smaller works have been shut down. 
Consett has closed down a plate mill and 
restricted output at other plants, involving 
all told the dismissal of about 600 men. 
Earlier Dorman Long closed three of its 
smaller steel furnaces and Steel Company 
of Wales a melting shop. This latter plant 
has been permanently closed. The others 
may be only temporary measures to match 
the fall in demand, but many of the in- 
dustry’s older plants are due to go out some 


‘time in the next few years as new plants 
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year a letter of intent was signed. In 
November, 1960, the master agreement with 
Ghana was signed. The stumbling block 
over the period appears to have been Valco’s 
inability to find the finance for the smelter. 
With the US government loan and a thirteen 
year power contract between Valco and the 
River Authority the final obstacles seem to 
have been removed. Valco will pay 0.22§d. 
a unit for its power, which means that the 
Authority’s assured revenue by the sixth 


year, when the smelter will have worked up 


to its agreed demand, will be £23 million— 
a-sum that will be paid in foreign exchange. 


Stocks Dose | 


come in and the industry moves into the 
novel situation of having capacity to spare. 
Surplus steel capacity may also have the 
effect of inclining the industry’s customers 
to be content with smaller stocks—as the 
American steel industry has already found 
out. If such a once-and-for-all rundown of 
stock levels were to coincide with a more 
normal, cyclical type of stock liquidation, 
steel producers could be hit heavily. But 
it may be some time yet before this more 
radical kind of change in policy towards 
stocks occurs. 


“No” to American Coal 


A’ could have been expected, the Board 
of Trade last week announced that in 


consultation with the Ministry of Power, it 


had decided to refuse the application of 
the Steel Company of Wales to import 
American coking coal to use in the blast 
furnaces at its Port Talbot works. Steel of 
Wales first put in the application in Novem- 
ber after an increase in the price of coal 
that discriminated against the iron and steel 
industry in particular. It was turned down 
then, but after the imposition of a tax of 
nearly £2 a ton in this year’s budget on the 
fuel oil that it uses in its openhearth steel 
furnaces, the company revived the applica- 
tion in May. Mr Maudling, announcing the 
decision, said in the Commons last week 
that private coal imports, for which licences 
have not been granted since nationalisation, 
would be a new departure to which the 
government could not agree while the chair- 
man of the National Coal Board was recon- 
sidering its capital investment programme. 
But he added that his refusal dealt with one 
particular application: he was not establish- 
ing a principle. 

In practice, a licence to import granted 
to one coastal steelworks would imme- 
diately have brought in applications from 
several others: this made approval harder, 
and may also have precluded any gesture 


by Lord Robens towards this aggrieved | 


customer. Any revision of prices to remove 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 





banking and information. services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 » Branches in the United Kingdom 
also at Manchester and Liverpool - Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


The Eastern Bank Limited neap orricr: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Ltd. (Incorporated in India) - The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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last autumn’s discrimination would either 
have meant shifting more of the increase 
on to domestic consumers—which is be- 
lieved to be what the Coal Board intended 
then, but the government prevented; or 
cutting total coal revenue, which the board 
probably cannot afford. Lord Robens, too, 
is probably now under pressure to consider 
the return that his industry ought to commit 
itself to earn on investment over the next 
five years, in preparation for the exercise he 
will have to undertake with the Treasury 
this autumn under the new policy for 
nationalised industries, and has also a 
national wage claim to face. This is not the 
easiest time to think of tempering prices, 
even though he is not anxious to be on bad 
terms with any significant group of cus- 
tomers. 

The fact remains that this customer’s 
fortunes and British coal’s have tradition- 
ally been closely linked: and that it is now 
obliged by fiat rather than the market to 
accept fuel costs significantly higher than 
those of its competitors on the Continent 
of Europe. British steel is still cheaper 
than many of its competitors in Europe, as 
British coal is. But how long will its coastal 
works be able to keep this margin under 
similar works in Germany and now Italy, 
built to operate not only on imported ore 
but also on cheap imported coal ? 


| 
| 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


tooo unexpected, the nationalisa- 
tion of the Ceylon Bank announced 
by the Finance Minister recently is the 
culmination of many years of political 
agitation against the Ceylon banking 
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system. The main criticism is that the 
banks in Ceylon have not responded to 
the new needs of industrial development. 
Naturally this stricture, frequently made 
in budget debates, has been ‘severest 
against the Ceylon Bank, which was 
established in the late thirties under 
Government patronage. The Ceylon 
Bank flourished as a financial institution 
assisting Ceylonese traders to break 
through the foreign domination of the 
island’s large and lucrative import and 
export business. But in recent years the 
charge has been levelled against it that 
it thrived as the instrument of external 
trade and was utterly insensitive to the 
economic development plans of succes- 
sive Governments. These had to estab- 
lish state-sponsored credit institutions 
such as the Agricultural and Industrial 
Credit Corporation, the Development 
Finance Corporation, the State Mort- 
gage Bank and now the People’s Bank. 

This is the Government’s chief argu- 
ment—apart from a popular ideological 
one—for the take over of the Bank of 
Ceylon. Previously the Government with 
one-third of the shares had two directors 


BUSINESS NOTES 
PLESSEY MERGER 


Suitable Marriage 


HREE of the consortium of seven manu- 

facturers which last year unsuccess- 
fully opposed Pye’s bid for Telephone 
Manufacturing are to merge. They are 
Plessey, Automatic Telephone and Electric 
and Ericsson Telephones. With the Post 
Office bulking so large as a buyer of tele- 
phones and telecommunication equipment, 
some degree of rationalisation within the 
industry has to be accepted as inevitable. 
The directors of the three companies con- 
cerned believe it will avoid considerable 
over-lapping of effort and lead to a more 
intensive and efficient use of research and 
productive facilities. The merger must, 
indeed, do so if it is to make sense ; and 
it must be hoped that it will provide some 
answer to the strictures on design and ex- 
ports that Mr C. O. Stanley bandied about 
quite freely last year. The merger, how- 
ever, is. concerned with more than tele- 
phones, for Plessey emerges as the kingpin 
of the trio and Plessey’s reputation for 
growth rests upon its business as a supplier 
of electronic equipment to many industries. 
The merger makes Plessey’s interests more 
widely spread and gives shareholders in 


Ceylon and Foreign Business 


and could exercise control over the 

bank’s business through the bank rate. - 
Now the bank is to become the cen- 

tral instrument of the Government’s 

economic development plans, which 

assign a strictly defined place to the 

private sector, and list industrial projects 

that require private capital. 

Business circles are dismayed by the 
nationalisation of the bank, fearing that 
bureaucratic control may result in the 
kind of inefficiency that is evident in 
other state-sponsored institutions, and 
alarmed also at the prospect that 
nationalisation of Ceylon’s leading bank 
plus the new law prohibiting deposits in 
foreign banks, may create an unhealthy 
government monopoly that could be 
abused. 

It is possible that the Government 
will use the bank to curb the active com- 
petition of local importers with the 
Government’s co-operative wholesale 
establishment. In the past few months 
the Trade Minister, Mr Ilangaratne, who 
has been responsible for many -radical 
measures such as the Petroleum Corpora- 
tion and the People’s Bank, has tried to 
make this the main importer of essential 
articles. But private trade has frustrated 
this, and there are fears that credit facili- 
ties may be controlled to curtail private 
trade. 

The new directive to curtail loan and 
.overdraft facilities to non-Ceylonese 
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ATE and Ericsson a considerable interest 
in the domestic electronics industry. 

In framing the terms of the merger, the 
financial advisers had to reconcile the 
strength of Plessey and the prospects for 
its further growth with the income that 
shareholders in ATE and Ericsson are 
already receiving. They have hit upon an 
ingenious solution, involving the issue of a 
convertible loan stock. The first step is 
Plessey’s one-for-three scrip issue to its 
shareholders and the promise of a dividend 
of not less than 15 per cent on the new 
capital for 1961-62 ; this will add to the in- 
come of Plessey shareholders. Then, for 
every 20 §s. ordinary shares in ATE Ples- 
sey is offering four of its new Ios. shares 
plus ros. in cash plus £10 of a § per cent 
loan stock (convertible into ordinary shares 
between 1962 and 1964) ; thus, excluding 
any return on the cash part of the considera- 
tion, ATE shareholders are offered an in- 
come of 16 per cent, which is no more than 
the ATE directors were prepared to pay this 
year. For every 20 §s. ordinary shares in 
Ericsson Plessey is offering 15 of its new 
ordinary shares plus {1 in cash ; thus, again 
ignoring the cash consideration, the income 
of Ericsson shareholders goes up slightly 
from 21} to 223 per cent. 

On the full conversion of the loan stock, 
Plessey shareholders would hold 61.7 per 





enterprises marks an attempt to marshall 
all local resources of capital. Though the 
private investor has an assigned place, 
the Government has undertaken an 
enormous degree of direct responsibility 


for industrial development, towards 
which the 4 per cent tax on incomes 
over three hundred rupees per month, 
and the regulation prohibiting fresh 
accounts in foreign banks will contribute. 


Repatriation of foreign capital, and the 


running of many foreign-owned busi- 
nesses on overdrafts have worried a 
government desperately in need of 
money. 
may bring in their own money for their 
business. In fact, however, the govern- 
ment has done everything to curtail 
foreign business in Ceylon and stopped 
just short of nationalising the foreign 
banks. 
fears of reactions abroad must have 
restrained the government from such «a 
drastic step, especially as it relies heavily 
on foreign aid and hankers after foreign - 
investment. 


It hopes that such companies 


Problems of compensation and 


In the preparatory stage, the State 


Petroleum Corporation has taken over 
certain properties including eight storage 
tanks belonging to Shell. But the State 
Corporation is anxious that oil in these 
tanks and other properties shall continue 

to be used by Shell in order to prevent 
any break in supplies, and negotiations 
are under way to cover the interim 
period. 
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cent of the equity, ATE shareholders 21.1 
per cent and Ericsson shareholders 17.2 per 
cent. This is not far out of line with con- 
tributions to earnings as revealed by the last 
published figures. But such a calculation 
takes no account of the current difficulties 
of ATE and it seems likely that after the 
conversion of the loan stock Plessey share- 
holders may have to accept some dilution 
in the dividend cover. This was recognised 
in the fall in Plessey shares by §s. 6d. to 
sos. on Thursday. On this price, the bid 
imputes a value of 29s 14d. to Ericcson 
(against Wednesday’s price of 27s. 3d.) and, 
on the assumption of an immediate con- 
version of the loan stock, a value of 16s. 43d. 
to ATE (against Wednesday’s price of 
14s. 9d.). 


FILM INDUSTRY 


Lion not so Mangy 


’T HE second “ reconstruction ” of British ~ 


Lion, the film producing and distribut- 
ing company that Sir Alexander Korda ran 
and which eventually lost £3 million of the 
money the Government had put up for loans 
to British film production, is showing 
definite signs of attaining some success. The 
new company, British Lion Films Ltd, 
formed after the original one had been put 
in the hands of the receiver, lost almost 
£500,000 in 1957 and 1958. But three and 
a half years ago the novel experiment—for 
this industry—was tried of putting film pro- 
ducers, instead of film salesmen, in charge: 
the Boulting brothers, Mr Sidney Gilliat 
and Mr Frank Lauder were appointed to its 
board of directors. Since then the company 
has moved smartly out of the red. In the 
year to last March it made a handsome 
profit of £635,000. Over half of this was 
an exceptional realisation on its “library” 


BOTTLES AND JARS 
Sales |960 


FOOD (incl. milk) QAAAR EDR 4 a( 
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BEVERAGES 


TOILET AND 


PERFUMERY Figures in 


millions 
OTHER USES 


Glass, though lighter and stronger 
than it used to be, is struggling against 
disposable and unbreakable materials 
in the packaging market. However, it 
holds 10 per cent of this flourishing 
£500 million market and 4,468 million 
glass containers were sold in 1960. 
Bottles are cheap when they are 
returnable: canned beer has not over- 
come its handicap but more milk is 
being sold in cartons. 

Source: Glass Manufacturers’ Federation, 
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of films: the company received £317,000 
from the Film Industry Defence Organisa- 
tion for agreeing not to let 76 of its films be 
shown on television and a further £52,000 
was earned by old films taken over from the 
original company (making almost £500,000 
earned in this way since the British Lion 


Film Corporation was wound up six years | 


ago). But the £266,000 net profit the com- 
pany made from its current operations as a 
film producer and distributor and as owner 
of Shepperton studios, against £16,000 in 
the previous year, 1959-60, is nonetheless 
a marked improvement. 

British Lion, through its film producer 
board members, makes about six films a year 
and another nine or ten through its asso- 
ciated companies, such as_ Bryanston, 
Britannia, and Independent Film Distri- 
butors, which it provided with starting 
capital but whose films it dozs not finance. 
Film making is British Lion’s only genuine 
hope of making large profits. So far it has 
had considerable success with a limited 
number of its films (I’m All Right, fack was 
one) and at the same time it has avoided 
any big disasters. But Shepperton, with 
its overheads of some £300,000 a year to 
cover, and the British Lion film distribution 
organisation, costing some £250,000 a year 


.to keep going in this country alone, have 


to be kept profitable even though they are 
useful adjuncts to the film production core 
of the company’s business. Shepperton has 
been re-equipped and has also gained from 
the closing down of many other British film 
studios. The distribution organisation has 
been amalgamated with Columbia Pictures 
Corporation’s selling organisation in this 
country—a suitable manoeuvre in face of 
the continued decline of the number of 
cinemas still open. But neither studio nor 
sales force are much use without films that 
make money. And, though British Lion has 
shown that some films can, production is 
still basically a gamble. The company will 
have to keep out of the red for a number of 
years before the Government’s ultimate in- 
tention of selling it to private shareholders 
is likely to be realised. 


LEAD AND ZINC 


The Dullest Metals 


OME metals have had the rub of the 

green this year, but not lead and zinc. 
Despite several false glimmers of hope, 
nothing has yet come along to shake these 
metals out of their fit of depression. When 
output of lead was restricted earlier this 
year, zinc was in balance outside the United 
States and producers were therefore left free 
to exploit the prospective expansion in 
demand, After last year’s impressive rise, 
the growth in consumption of zinc in Europe 
was expected to moderate, but American 
consumption might have been expected to 
take up the running at that stage. Unfortu- 
nately, the changeover seems to have been 
fumbled. The extra output of zinc with 
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which some companies have tried to replace 
part of their lost production of lead, has 
helped to weigh down the zinc price. Spot 
zinc has fallen {10 a ton from its peak 
in March, and at £78 a ton is about £5 


cheaper than at the start of the year. The — 


attempt to curtail lead production by two 
per cent below the expected level of con- 
sumption this year has produced an insigni- 
ficant rise of £1 to £644 a ton in its price. 

The barter deals under which the United 
States would absorb in its stockpile last 
year’s surplus lead production have there- 
fore achieved little. In fact, the conclusion 
of deals has been delayed almost to the point 
of annoyance, but the risk that this huge 
clearance sale will not be consummated is 
negligible, and cannot therefore be expected 
to influence prices in future. The American 
government’s plan to sell foodstuffs abroad 
to finance the stockpiling of American- 
produced lead and zinc, which strongly 
echoed the barter deals arranged with 
foreign producers, has been dropped. In- 
stead, small subsidies for very small pro- 
ducers for an extremely limited period were 
offered. This flirtation with the devil of 
subsidies may be no more than venial, but 
it is a measure of the failure of other more 
constructive proposals to right the prices of 
lead and zinc. 


PORTS 


Self-help for Shippers 


N°: every port user who complains 
about the state of working. at the 
docks recognises that some of the responsi- 
bility rests upon his own shoulders. So it 
is refreshing to find that the London Cham- 
ber of Commerce in its evidence to the 
Rochdale Committee on Britain’s major 
docks and harbours—speaking for the users 
of London’s docks—readily accepts that 
responsibility.( Much of the congestion on 
the quays and access roads of London and 
other British docks would be eased if 
shippers were to spread deliveries more 
evenly over the receiving periods for 
ships loading up. The extreme view 
of some shippers is that as they are the 
port’s customers the service should be 
available on terms most convenient to them 
and so they should be able to send their 
goods when it suits them. But a third of a 
ship’s cargo arriving on the last day for 


loading, which is common experience at the © 


port of London, is not conducive to dock 
efficiency. The chamber suggests to the 
committee that if voluntary action to 
change these habits fails, then “ more dras- 


‘tic measures, such as a surcharge on late 


deliveries or even some form cf overall 
regulation, may become necessary.” But 
the means by which exports are sent to the 
docks, as well as timings, have grown out 
of balance. With the growing preference 
for road transport, port access roads have 
become heavily congested while railway 
facilities are under-used. While the cham- 
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we are heptamerous 


Seven—and yet one. 

Seven independent units which 
operate individually and also 

enjoy working collectively. 

In fact, seven companies in company. 


D> WOODALL-DUCKHAM CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LTD. 
Chemical, Civil, Mechanical Engineers and Contractors 


W. J. JENKINS & CO. LTD. 
Materials Handling and Coal Preparation Plant Engineers 


THE STOURBRIDGE REFRACTORIES CO. LTD. 


Manufacturers of Refractories and Cements 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM (AUSTRALASIA) PROPRIETARY LTD. 
Chemical, Civil, Mechanical Engineers and Contractors 


UNITED FIRECLAY PRODUCTS LTD. 
Manufacturers of Refractories, Building Bricks, 
Sanitary Pipes and Fittings 
NORDAC LTD. 
Chemical Plant Designers. 
Specialists in acidic corrosion problems 

= AMES CROSTA MILLS & CO. LTD. 
Sewage Purification Engineers 


Woodall-Duckham House : 63-77 Brompton Road « London S.W.3. 
Telephone: KENsington 6355 
Telegrams: Retortical (Southkens) London - Telex 21488 
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| = WOODALL-DUCKHAM LIMITED 
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ber would like to see these access roads 
given higher priority in the roads pro- 
gramme, it also thinks more should be done 
to encourage greater use of rail. In a 
recent survey it found that over go per cent 
of the users of the railways’ export express 
service were wholly satisfied with its reli- 
ability, packing conditions, and timings. 
But labour troubles are the main cause of 
the lamentable record of London’s docks 
and the prime reason why the port has lost 
trade to other British ports and entrepot 
traffic to the continent. The chamber again 
comes forward with its argument that the 
dock labour scheme is the real source of all 
the trouble and suggests that it be replaced 
with the more traditional employer- 
employee type of management-labour rela- 
tionship, and that far more dockers should 
be permanently employed by the various 
firms in the port. This argument fails to 
appreciate the reality of dock working, with 
its constant and unpredictable fluctuations 
in traffic and the daily variation in the firms 
requiring labour and the number of men 
they need. The dock labour scheme has 
ended the “ casualisation ” of labour and is 
not likely to be relinquished peacefully by 
the unions. At heart an improvement in 
labour relations and a readier acceptance 
of mechanisation will be best promoted by 
a commensurate improvement in the atti- 
tudes of the employers. A number of the 
disputes that have plagued the efficient 
working of London and other British ports 
can be traced back to some fault or 
omission on the part of management. 


ROADS 


More Works Ahead 


oT for the first time road investment 
has passed unscathed through a tight- 
ening up of Government spending. Even 
more, as the Chancellor announced in the 





SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
THE ECONOMIST 
Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, 


UK and Canada £4. 10; 
elsewhere overseas £5 


By air see below 





Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this is because the alternative is 
either not available or not recommended. 
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economic debate two weeks ago, “the 
Government has decided upon a firm five- 
year programme, which will involve a con- 
siderable increase above the present rate 
of expenditure.” Just how much of an 
increase was indicated by Mr Marples last 
week. Investment from central funds on 
roads in England and Wales is expected to 
grow annually from £90} million in 1962- 
63 to reach a total of about £540 million 
over the five years ending 1966-67. Adding 
commensurately for Government spending 


ROAD EXPENDITURE 


(£ million) 
Investment Maint. 
—_—_—_ and 
Years Local Other All 


ending Government Auths. Total Expn. Expn. 
Mar. 31 Voted Spent Spent Spent Total Total 


1956-57 16 15 7 22 100 122 
1957-58 27 22 8 30 107 137 
1958-59 53 47 10 57 109 166 
1959-60 64 60 13 73 115 188 
1960-61 79 (75) (15) (90) (120) (210) 
1961-62 89 (88) (17). (105) (125) (230) 
1962-63 103 (100) (20) (120) (130) (250) 


F Figures in brackets are estimates. 


on Scottish roads and for local authorities’ 
expenditure from rate funds, it would seem 
from this that total investment in new roads 
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will be averaging about £150 million a year 
in the middle sixties. This would be almost 
half as much again as the projected rate of 
investment for this year. 

When the first post-war roads pro- 
gramme was launched by Mr Lennox Boyd 
eight years ago investment in British roads 
was running at only £8 million a year. The 
big increase came three years ago when the 
first of the motorways was constructed. 
And most of the spending in the coming 
few years will still be going into the five 
major trunk routes that form the core of 
the Government roads programme. Despite 
all Mr Marple’s talk of doubling grants to 
local authorities in urban areas, total invest- 
ment in new or reconstructed roads in the 
places where congestion is worst will still be 
only about a third (that is, £50 million a 
year) of the country’s whole outlay on new 
roads even in five years’ time. By itself this 
is a considerable sum of money, and it could 
be argued that ideas about how to relieve 
urban congestion are still far from clear. 
But the Government does not appear to 
have arrived even now at a reasonable 
balance between urban and cross-country 
road schemes. 





SHORTER NOTES 


Britain has now improved considerably on 
its original offer of assistance to Tanganyika. 
Grants of £8.75 million will be supple- 
mented by a Commonwealth assistance loan 
of up to £4 million, an interest-free loan of 
£6 million towards the compensation 
scheme, and a loan of £3 million towards 
commutation of pensions. 


* 


The annual bonus to employees in 
Imperial Chemical Industries in respect of 
1960 amounts to £8,555,000 gross, com- 
pared with £7,306,000 for the previous 
year. After deduction of tax this represents 
an average of £68 17s. 6d. for each of the 
92,000 employees qualified for the bonus. 
The net bonus will be used to buy 
£1,883,000 of ICI ordinary stock. Stock 
is registered in the name of an employee 
either every second year or as soon as he is 
entitled to 40 units. Thus in October 
63,000 employees will have certificates for 
a total of £2,615,000 stock. ‘Of the 
£1,247,000 stock issued to employees last 
year more than half has been retained. 


* 


The latest circular to shareholders in 
London and Manchester Assurance comes 
from Lord Tenby and Mr Douglas Kay, an 
accountant, who are seeking support for the 
formation of a shareholders committee. 
They believe that the possibilities of a 
merger with Eagle Star should be explored 
to the full and say that they “ have no reason 
to suppose that Sir Brian Mountain (the 
chairman of Eagle Star) would be unwilling 
to co-operate.” 


As with Great Universal Stores Mr Isaac 
Wolfson, the chairman of Drages, is leaving 
the dividend unchanged at 2s. 6d. per Is. 
share, in view of the Chancellor’s recent 
request for restraint. Profits available for 
the ordinary dividend rose by 32 per cent in 
1960. The company’s principal asset is a 
holding of shares in Great Universal Stores. 


* 


Profits of Cable and Wireless for the year 
to March 31st rose by just over £1 million 
from £3.43 million to £4.44 million. The 
dividend of this state-owned company has 
been raised from 4 to §3 per cent. 


* 


Representatives from Hongkong are to 
discuss with British officials next week the 
proposed extension of quotas on exports of 
cotton textiles from the colony to the United 
Kingdom up to the end of 1962. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 666 and 667 on: 
Triplex W. Hollins 
Thorn Electrical Nchanga 
Capital and Counties Properties 
Central and District Properties 
Scottish and Newcastle Breweries 
H. S. Whiteside 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 668 and 669 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 667 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 670 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


JOHN BROWN AND COMPANY LIMITED 





Engineers and Shipbuilders 


IMPROVED RESULTS IN DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


Dividend Restraint Exercised 


LORD ABERCONWAY’S REVIEW 


and Company Limited will be held on September Ist in 


T HE Ninety-seventh Annual General Meeting of John Brown 
London. 


The following is an extract from Lord Aberconway’s state- 
ment circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1961: 


The Consolidated Profit before tax (to the nearest £1,000) 
is £4,491,000, an increase of £846,000 over the corresponding 
figure of the previous year. Taxation absorbs no less than 
£2,314,000 of this profit. 


The profit is struck, after providing for any known and 
foreseeable losses on contracts by reason of circumstances 
already apparent; the provisions made this year should, as 
usual, suffice to meet such losses, but are greater than usual. 


Several of the Company’s subsidiaries are operating in difficult 
fields, where capacity exceeds demand, and where in con- 
sequence orders are few, and can be obtained only after intense 
competition and at a disappointing margin of profit. It is note- 
worthy that in years when some subsidiaries have found the 
going difficult, others have experienced more favourable condi- 
tions; last year has been no exception. 


It is not easy to foretell the effect, on the business of your 
Company’s subsidiaries, of the economic difficulties which beset 
the country, and of the measures for dealing with these recently 
announced by the Chancellor. But if there are reasonable trad- 
ing conditions at home and overseas, the prospects for the 
current year appear, in the light of current demand and orders 
on hand, to be reasonable. 


Dividend Restraint 


Consolidated Profit after taxation and after deducting the 
interest of other shareholders is £2,056,000, compared with 
£1,864,000 last year and in the circumstances outlined above, 
your Directors are unanimous that, but for the Chancellor’s 
appeal, they would have recommended to Stockholders a higher 
final Ordinary dividend. They strongly support the Chancellor’s 
stand, and regard, in the interests of their stockholders and 
employees alike, the maintenance of a sound and stable currency 
as of paramount importance. Therefore they recommend to 
Stockholders the payment of the same final dividend of 7 per 
cent., less tax, making the same total dividend as last year of 
11 per cent., less tax. This total dividend for the year would 
absorb some £707,000, which is some 36 per cent, of the Con- 
solidated Profit, after tax, available to the Ordinary Stockholders. 
In making this recommendation the Directors fully recognise 
that, because of the sums, applicable to the Ordinary Stock- 
holders, that are retained each year in the business, the same 


rate and amount of dividend for the year under review as for 
the previous year represents a smaller rate of return to Stock- 
holders upon their funds : a dividend of 11 per cent. this year 
represents a return, after tax, of 2.8 per cent., upon their funds, 
compared with a return of 3.0 per cent. for the previous year 
from the same rate of dividend. They feel confident that Stock- 
holders will accept the desirability of this sacrifice.on their part, 
if it contributes to a stable economy, and if others equally 
exercise restraint. 


The Shipyard and the Q3 


Her Royal Highness The Princess Margaret honoured Clyde- 
bank on March 16th last by naming and launching H.M.S. 
Hampshire, a Guided Missile Destroyer. S.S. Transvaal Castle 
was launched in January, 1961, and work on her continues with 
a view to handing over next December. The fitting out of these 
two ships, each requiring a special standard of finish, demon- 
strates Clydebank’s resources in skilled and experienced personnel 
for this kind of work. 


Prospects of orders for ships are poor and therefore, unless 
we win the contract for the new “ Queen” it will.be impossible 
to maintain continuity of employment, and to hold together 
Clydebank’s skilled labour force; the yard will be severely under- 
employed, and basic overhead expenditure will not be covered. 
We have accordingly, after much earnest consideration, quoted a 
price which we hope will secure the contract in the face of what 


-we are certain will be the most intense competition for an order 


yet known by the industry. The contract, if Clydebank secures 
it, will not be profitable; all that can be said is that viewing the 
interests of employees and stockholders alike, we shall be better 
off with than without it. 


Land Boiler Consortium 


John Brown Land Boilers Ltd. commissioned in. the United 
Kingdom during the year a total steam generating capacity of 
some 480 megawatts. As in previous years the delivery date 
was maintained in each case and satisfactory operation was 
achieved. During the year a consortium was formed with Foster 
Wheeler Ltd., on the basis of equal partnership, for the design 
and construction of central station boilers for generating authori- 
ties in the United Kingdom and Eire. John Brown Land Boilers 
will continue to deal with inquiries and orders for industrial 
boilers and for boilers overseas, and will themselves execute con- 
tracts on their books at the date of the formation of the con- 
sortium. The ‘Foster Wheeler-John Brown consortium has 
been entrusted by the Central Electricity Generating Board with 
a contract for four 350 megawatt boilers for the new Tilbury 
station, for commissioning successively from 1965 to 1966, It 
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* 
. will be tendering for other boilers, including some of 500 mega- 


watts. The great increase in the size of individual units means 
that relatively few boilers are being ordered, and competition 
is consequently keen, and price margins are quite inadequate in 
relation to the skill, the technical risk, and the capital involved 
in such large and complex engineering structures. Indeed this 
observation applies with equal force to many other products 
made by the Company’s subsidiaries, ranging from ships to water 
turbines, from rolling stock to chemical plants. 


The Tilbury order, whilst by no means absorbing the capacity 
of Whitecrook Works, will bring a substantial and welcome 
volume of work. Meanwhile regretfully the labour force has 
had to be greatly reduced by lack of work. In face of this pros- 
pect, and despite an outlook far from assured, plans were boldly 
made, and have been carried out, to reorganise and re-equip the 
works to manufacture, in addition to steam generating plant, a 
diversity of engineering products and thereby help to maintain 
employment. 


Machine Tools and Engineers’ Tools 


Wickman Ltd. experienced a continuance of the high level of 
demand for machine tools generally and multi-spindle automatics 
in particular, that had arisen towards the end of the previous year. 
Orders for automatics from overseas were satisfactory. The 
Factored Machine Division was kept busy distributing the 
machines made by. its many excellent principals. Wickman’s 
current year has in fact started with an order book greater than 
ever before. 


The Wimet Division which manufactures and sells tungsten 
carbide cutting tools, has benefited from the high level of activity 
in the metal-working industries. 


Wickman acquired for cash during the year the shares of the 
Coventry Machine Tool Works Ltd. of Halifax. This company 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, John Stirk & Sons Ltd., manu- 
facture Covmac horizontal forging machines and Stirk planing 
machines. To cover broadly the cost of this acquisition, John 
Brown & Co. has subscribed £700,000 for Ordinary shares in 
Wickman at par, 


Firth Brown Tools Ltd. has had a very busy year in both its 
home and export trade. Far-reaching schemes of reorganisation 
are in hand to increase capacity and improve efficiency ; a new 
shop is nearing completion in Sheffield, and the former Royal 
Ordnance Factory at Maltby has been acquired, comprising over 
300,000 square feet of manufacturing area with ample land, into 
which Hack Saws Ltd., a subsidiary of Firth Brown Tools, is being 
moved. To meet some of this expenditure, and to provide further 
working capital, John Brown & Co. will subscribe £400,000 for 
Ordinary shares in Firth Brown Tools at par. 


Webster & Bennett Ltd., as forecast last year, was forced to 
make a moderate reduction in output ; but in fact loss of skilled 
labour was the cause. Skilled labour is still difficult to obtain, 
but the position now is somewhat better. Incoming orders have 
improved steadily, but it is still possible to quote attractive 
deliveries. 


Other U.K. Engineering Subsidiaries 


Markham & Co. has experienced a steady demand for its 
medium and heavy engineering products. Orders were booked 
for three large colliery winders, while orders for stowing machines 
have steadily increased. Despite international competition, orders 
were obtained from Boving’s for three Francis turbines and one 
Pelton turbine for New Zealand. Under the arrangement made 
with Demag A.G. of Duisburg, Markham’s are manufacturing 
part of the new beam rolling mill for the South Durham Steel & 
Iron Co. 


S. N. Bridges & Co. has maintained its turnover of portable 
electric tools, despite intense competition. Sales have increased in 
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the industrial field, for which pneumatic tools are also being made. 
Domestic appliances under the name of “ Luxury Life ” have been 
introduced to the market and have been well received. 


Cravens Ltd. started delivery against its order for 464 light alloy 
cars for London Transport Executive. In adapting and reorgan- 
ising the works and the labour force for this large contract con- 
siderable difficulties have had to be surmounted, but production 
is now running smoothly at a high level and in line with the 
delivery programme. Delays however have been costly, and the 
contract will at best show a substantial loss. 


The future prospects of the rolling stock industry give rise to 
considerable anxiety, and are bound up with the policy of British 
Railways as to the manufacture of their rolling stock in their own 
works. Unless the industry has a stable home market, it cannot 
survive and continue to earn foreign exchange by its exports 
as it has done to good effect in the past. No pains have been 
spared to ensure that Her Majesty’s Government appreciate the 
position: it is up to them whether or not this industry survives. 


In view of the uncertain outlook, Cravens has for some years 
past been developing other fields of engineering activity, notably 
the manufacture of injection moulding machines for plastics and 
of diecasting machines. A separate company, Cravens (Machines) 
Ltd., has been formed to carry on this business. John Brown and 
Co. has acquired all the shares in a complementary business, Bone - 
Brothers Ltd., of Wembley, designers and manufacturers of paper 
making and converting machinery and plastic extrusion machines. 


Constructors John Brown Ltd. 


Constructors John Brown Ltd. has had a difficult year in Persia, 
and anxiety must continue as to the eventual financial outcome of 
contracts especially as some have extended credit terms, not 
wholly covered by E.C.G.D. guarantee. Although the Kharg 
Island project, in which C.J.B. played a leading part, was con- 
cluded profitably, two. of C.J.B.’s major contracts now in course 
of execution in Persia, in association with other concerns, are 
taking longer, and proving costlier to complete, than was 
expected. Negotiations regarding these matters are proceeding 
with the clients. 


In this country, business in C.J.B.’s wide field of activity has for 
some time been both scarce and highly competitive. C.J.B. con- 
tinues to complete its contracts on time, and it has a good forward 
order book for the current year and next year, though further 
work is needed for which capacity exists. 


Overseas Companies 


The many overseas businesses in which the Company has inter- 
ests have, in the main, operated satisfactorily but exchange restric- 
tions, competition and other factors have made trading more 
difficult. 


Westland Aircraft Ltd. 


The Directors continue to be very well pleased with their large 
investment in Westland Aircraft Ltd. Following the acquisition 
by Westland in the previous year of the other three helicopter 
businesses in this country, complete and happy integration into 
one organisation has been achieved. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing survey of the development and progress, 
and the difficulties and problems, of the Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, Stockholders will appreciate how fortunate they and the 
Directors are to have in each company at home and overseas 
first-class management and staff. To their loyal and. strenuous 
efforts the successful results of the year are largely due. To them 
and to our workpeople we offer our thanks. 
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THE GRANGE 


RECORD MINING YEAR; 


The sixty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
the Grangesberg Company was held on May 
19th at the Company’s offices in Stockholm. 
The following is an extract of the report sub- 
mitted by the Managing Director E. Walden- 
strom and the Board of Directors. 


Mining Operations and Steel Works.—The 
marked improvement noted during the latter 
half of 1959 continued throughout 1960 when 
most of the steel industry in Western Europe 
worked at capacity. As a consequence of the 
brisk business the output of the Company’s 
mines increased to 2.24 million tons, of which 
1.72 million tons were exported, as against total 
shipments of 1.62 million tons the previous year. 
However, since ore was in adequate supply 
prices remained stable. The revenue from the 
mining operations rose to Kr. 47.2M, from 
Kr, 35.3M in 1959. 

At Strassa the plant is now working at full 
capacity producing low-phosphorus concentrates. 

At the new Oxelésund steel works a number 
of mill units were taken into service during 1960. 
The plate mill began working in April and the 
open hearth furnace in July, followed by the 
-blooming mill in November. Plate deliveries 
began during the second half of the year. 

A sintering plant and the new coking stoves 
were put into production in March this year, 
and the new 300,000-ton blast furnace in April. 
The first Kaldo furnace and the oxygen plant 
followed in May. The second Kaldo unit is 
expected to be put into service later this year, as 
well as the limestone and dolomite kilns. 

A by-products plant for the recovery of coal 
tar, benzene and toluol, and for the production 
of ammonium sulphate was also put into service 
last year, 

The output of the existing blast furnace rose 
to 143,000 tons, the sponge iron works turned 
out 33,000 tons and the glass works 400,000 
cases of plate glass. 

Early in 1961 a contract was signed for the 
delivery of 135,000 tons of welded steel pipe to 
USSR during 1962-63. The plate will be 
delivered by the Oxelésund works and fabricated 
in the pipe mill of a new subsidiary company, 
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SWEDEN 


which also produces structural steel, etc. 

Shipping.—The Company’s fleet was kept 
fully employed during the year. Gross earnings 
of the shipping business increased from Kr. 
29.4M in the previous year to Kr. 42.2M. The 
improvement in revenue is principally due to the 
increased size of the fleet and the size of the 
individual ships. 

At the end of 1960 the Company’s fleet 
included 32 vessels, totalling 546,000 dwt. 
During the year deliveries were made of the 
combination ore/oil carrier “ Mertainen” of 
34,250 dwt., as mentioned in last year’s report, 
followed by the sister ship “ Matarengi” in 
November. Early in 1961, the Gotaverken yard 
delivered the “A” vessel “ Aurivaara” of 
14,120 dwt. Outstanding orders now include 
four ships totalling 100,000 dwt., for delivery 
1962-63. 

Liberian American-Swedish Minerals Co. 
(Lamco).—A Joint Venture Agreement has been 
reached with the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
whereby this company enters as a partner for 
the development of the Nimba range in Liberia. 
The original concession has been revised to the 
effect that Lamco now holds 75 per cent and 
Bethlehem Steel 25 per cent. Under the agree- 
ment the American partner has contracted for 
certain annual shipments of Nimba ore. The 
Company is to serve as Manager of the Lamco 
project. 


On behalf of Lamco the Company has nego- . 


tiated with a number of German steel com- 
panies for deliveries of Nimba ores totalling 2.5 
million tons per year for a duration of 17 years 
after commencement of the mining operations, 
with buyers’ option to extend the contract. A 
5-year contract for annual deliveries of about 
500,000 tons has been concluded with a French 
group. 

Through the participation of Bethlehem Steel 
and with contracted annual deliveries totalling 
about 5 million tons, the financing of the project 
has been secured. Of the Lamco share in the 
financing, the Swedish partners have guaranteed 
$50 million, while the balance has been raised 
by loans, including $50 million from the Kredi- 
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SBERG COMPANY . 


NEW STEEL MILL IN PRODUCTION 


tanstalt fiir Wiederaufbau in Frankfurt, $30 mil- 
lion from the Export-Import Bank in Washing- 
tion and $5.7 million from the First National 
City Bank of New York. 

The construction work in Liberia is proceed- 
ing according to plan. As contractor for the 


railway and harbour construction has been j 


chosen the American firm Raymond Inter- 
national Incorporated. Machines and other 
equipment were purchased in 1960 at firm esti- 
mated prices. The first ore deliveries from the 
Nimba range are expected to take place as 
scheduled, in the first half of 1963. 

The new operating subsidiary, the Lamco 
Joint Venture Operating Company, began busi- 
ness early in 1961. It had at the start 1,740 
employees, of whom 1,620 were Liberians, 70 
Swedish and 50 other nationals. 


Personnel and Results.—Total number of 
employees of the Grangesberg Group, excluding 
the Liberian operations, averaged 7,307 (6,706). 

Total turnover of the Company for 1960 was 
Kr. 363.2M (238.0) and for the Group Kr. 415.5 
million (329.4). Depreciations were carried at 
Kr. 89.5M, of which Kr. 27.8M for ships in ser- 
vice. 

Profits of the Parent Company for the year 
were Kr, 38,787,251 (Kr. 29.1M) which together 
with the balance brought forward from 1959 
made available for appropriation the total sum 
of Kr. 165,943,499 (Kr. 162.9M). The Board 
proposes that the sum be allocated as follows: 


In Kr. 
To Dividends of Kr. 12 per share.... 35,700,000 
To Free Reserves.........ececeeees 3,217,000 
Carried Forward to new account.... 127,026,499 
TORRE ei, siche wastaiccdhte cance Wet a> 165,943,499 





The Board also proposed an increase of the 
share capital from Kr. 298M to Kr. 496M, 
by the issue of two new shares for three old. Of 
the remainder of “ Free Reserve II,” which at 


the end of the year amounted to Kr. 790M, | 


Kr. 200M will be used for plant depreciations 
and Kr. 40M transferred to Legal Reserve. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 








GRANGESBERGSBOLAGET 
SUMMARIZED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1960 : 
LIABILITIES 1960 1959 ASSETS 1960 1959 
Kr. 000 Kr. ’000 Fixed Assets : Kr. ’000 Kr. ’000 

Long term: DORs ...0.0ssc00s0s09e00000 74,252 70,028 Mines and Mining Claims............ 14,343 14,245 
Shoreeerek: TMS 60.0. cerescevesacvecss 132,101 155,366 Buildings and Plant .............000. 238,508 313,221 
See TN os 2 08o ao bes cased eogaces 297,500 297,500 Machinery and Fixtures ............. 254,422 45,585 
Lingal ROO VOE « o.0.s.c0cbercssrccrecsncics 60,000 ,000 Froévi-Ludvika Railway ............+6. 25,488 24,762 
Free Reserves | and W........cccceeees 915,116 915,116 Ships on Hand and Order........... 214,562 229,155 
Profits Adjustment Reserve ............ 20, 20,000 Shares in Subsidiaries ............... 45,080 49,253 
Fire and Ships’ Insurance Reserve ...... 9,983 Shares in Other Companies ......... 109,300 108,484 
Profits brought forward ............+5 162,856 169,503 Debtors (Subsidiaries) ............... 65 836 81,453 
DGGE. js). Sb ab sone b Vicon b550bSeas es 35,700 35,700 Claims on Swedish Government...... 160,023 320,046 
127,156 133,803 Debtors (Sundry) .......+--eeeeeenee 143,052 147,584 

Net Profit for the year.............00+ 38,787 29,053 1,270,614 1,333,788 

Current Assets : 
Stocks and Supplies.........+.sss005 46,167 20,216 
Debtors (Subsidiaries) .............¢. 3,245 3,120 
Debtors (Sundry) os asc cc ccs ccc ces 72,015 40,780 
Notes Receivable ..........+-..0e00. 375 582 
Government bonds .....-+.++..-s005 121,704 — 

Cash and Demand Deposits.......... 160,213 292,363 


Kr. 000 








EXPENDITURES 


Interest PaPRONES a. o5.s'c co wnsschon cb asks das ghoriknat) ss see he 
TOMO oo tb cess canted 04.00Key +0. 56s 6a eek MRI e BEE SEs berges © 
DOTA 5 6:05:05 0 0 8 ne vin nine dk 00660 beed Mines oe 0dca este 
General Administrative Expenditures. .........0seeeseeeceeees 
POR BINGE 5 6'605:0:0:0'0:6 00.060 0b000sy bas Thebans 0 Oa bees hes : 





1,674,333 


Kr. ’000 1,690,849 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


1960 1959 
Kr. ” Kr. 7000 : 
sits 4,178 1,473 Operating Revenue ........ 
oie 21,200 20,600 Dividends from Subsidiaries 
a6 89,525 73,097 Dividends from LKAB...... 
4,885 4,342 Dividends from Others..... 
siete 38,787 29,053 Interest Received .:.......+ 


Miscellaneous Revenue ..... 


158,575 


INCOME 1960 


COOP e meee meee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeee®e 
POOR e meee eee eee ener eeeeeeeeseseee 
SOO eeee eee eH eee EHH EERE EEE EES 
ORO Reem eee ewe weer rere eeeeereseeeee 
eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee) 


SOOO e mem meme eee ee ee eee eeeeeee 
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AER LINGUS 


IRISH INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS, 1960/61 5 


Following the General Meetings of the Share- 
holders on July 28, 1961, at which the Accounts 
and Balance Sheets were adopted, the Irish Air 
Companies announced record results for the year 
ended March 31, 1961. 


In his introduction to the printed Report and 
Accounts just published the Chairman, Mr 
Patrick Lynch, said: “In legal structure, Aer 
Lingus and Aerlinte are separate companies; 
they present separate accounts as the reports 
that follow indicate, their finances are separate 
and where services are rendered by one to the 
other the charges are made in the normal way. 
Both companies, however, have a common man- 
agement and a joint organisation; operationally, 
they are fully integrated and known as Aer 
Lingus—Irish International Airlines.” 


Taking the two operating airlines as one, their 
combined revenues for 1960/61 amounted to 
£7,298,000, and of this the transatlantic route 
contributed 334 per cent although the passengers 
on that route were only 5 per cent of the total. 
The surplus, ie. the excess of the combined 
revenue over combined expenditure, after pay- 
ment of loan interest was £103,000. These 
excellent results coincide with the 25th anniver- 
sary of commencement of operations. 


Aer Lingus made an operating surplus of 
£277,000. A charge of £81,000 for loan interest 
and an incoming credit balance of £6,800 
reduced that figure to £203,000, out of which 
was written down the cost of training and 
development (£30,000) and £50,000 transferred 
to fleet replacement reserve. These adjustments 
left over £122,748 on Profit and Loss Account 
carried forward into the current financial year. 
Revenue at £4,919,000 was nearly £1,000,000 
higher than the previous year. Total passenger 
figure at 690,964 was 25 per cent up on 1959/60; 
between Ireland and Great Britain 587,505 
passengers were carried. 70,394 passengers—32 
per cent over the previous year—were carried 
on continental routes. 


The passenger load factor (i.e. relationship of 
seats sold to seats provided) was 71 per cent— 
the highest of any European airline. Total cargo 
carried on both scheduled services and cargo 
charters was 11,952 tons, compared with 8,617 
tons for the year 1959-60. Total expenditure 
at £4,642,000 (excluding interest on capital) was 
20 per cent higher than the previous year. 
Commenting on the increase of 32 per cent in 
landing fees and handling charges the Com- 
pany’s General Manager, Mr. J. F. Dempsey, 
said “ We have the unique distinction and dis- 
advantage of operating an international airline 
system with the lowest average fare and with the 
major section of the system (cross-Channel) 
Operating between airports with the highest 
landing charges in the world.” Achievement of 
the Company’s primary aim, which is to reduce 
costs to bring its services within the range of 
the greatest possible number of people, is con- 
sistently hampered by such high costs. 


Provision has been made for £454,400 for 
depreciation and in addition £50,000 has been 
transferred to fleet replacement reserve. This 
is the first step in preparation for development 
and replacement of the existing aircraft fleet of 
Viscounts and Friendships. 


Aerlinte, the associate company, operating on 
the North Atlantic route, carried 35,176 
passengers or 51 per cent more than in 1959/60 
and about 250 per cent more cargo. The intro- 


duction on the route, in December, 1960, by 


the company, of its Boeing jet aircraft, was the 
most important event of the’ year and these, 
coupled with a concentrated sales drive and the 
introduction in October, 1960, of a special 
17-day excursion fare, were largely responsible 
for the satisfactory increase in traffic. 


Revenue at £2,379,000 was £733,959, or 45 
per cent higher. While operating expenditure 
exceeded revenue by £93,000 the excess in the 
previous year was £589,000 and in the year 
1958/59 £788,000. Having only commenced 
operating in April, 1958, with leased aircraft, 
it was inevitable that the company had heavy 
costs of development expenditure to establish 
itself on the transatlantic route and on March 
31, 1961, this had accumulated to £1,681,000 
and will be written off against future profits. 


In his introduction to the Report, the Chair- 
man, Mr Patrick Lynch, emphasised that the 
return of the Nation’s investment in the Air 
Companies (£10m. approximately) should not 
be measured by cash dividends though he said 
it was reasonable that the Companies should be 
expected to pay some interest on their capital. 
He pointed out the Companies value to the Irish 
community derives from the contribution made 
to the economy as a whole in the provision 
of an essential air service “that is safe, efficient 
and economically priced; by the transport of 
tourists; by the generation of tourist traffic 
through its advertising abroad; by facilitating 
Irish economic development in _ establishing 
services to countries with which Ireland has 
increasing commercial relations and sometimes 
to countries where, until the advent of the aero- 
plane, Ireland had little direct trading; by pro- 
viding good employment with security of tenure 
and satisfactory conditions for Irish men and 
women in Ireland and overseas; and by stimu- 
lating productive employment throughout the 
country in other industries.” 


Aer Rianta, which is the parent company and 
the shares of which are held by the State, has 
over £10 million invested in the two operating 
airlines, Aer Lingus and Aerlinte (including 
£42,000 invested in Irish and Intercontinental 
Hotels for development of hotels in Dublin, 
Cork and Limerick, for the benefit of those 
travellers to Ireland who seek first-class hotel 
accommodation), Aer Rianta’s total revenue, 
mainly from landing fees at Dublin Airport, was 
£291,694, an increase of some £64,000 on the 
previous year, With the net profit on catering 
(£30,770) added, and allowing for certain 
expenses, that company had a net surplus of 
£91,375, which will be transferred to the State 
as a contribution towards the expense of airport 
State services and interest on capital not pro- 
vided for in the company’s accounts. Dublin 
Airport has had to be extended again and again 
to meet ever growing traffic and in 1960/61 
854,582 passengers were handled compared with 
657,820 in the previous year. Long-term de- 
velopment planning is continuing and more 
building projects are under way to meet the 
growing requirements of the travelling public 
and cargo traffic. 
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WILLIAM HANCOCK AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 


In his circulated statement, Mr Joseph G. 
Gaskell, TD, chairman and managing director, 
reported that all Departments, with the excep- 
tion of the Mineral Water Department, had con- 
tributed to the substantially improved group 
profit of £503,113. Sales of the Company’s own 
beers as well as those supplied by other brewers 
had shown a satisfactory increase. The intro- 
duction of their keg beer, Barleybrite, had been 
most successful. The total distribution recom- 
mended on the Ordinary Stock was 17} per 
cent compared with 14 per cent forecast on the 
increased Capital. 

The purchase of David Roberts: had proved 
to be worthwhile. In order, however, to obtain 
the full benefit considerable reorganisation had 
been carried out. : 

Capital expenditure during the year had been 
heavy amounting to approximately £430,000 as 
a result of which the current position had been 
adversely affected, current assets only just 
exceeding liabilities. That situation would not 
improve because capital commitments at March 
31, 1961 amounted to £319,000. The Board 
were of the opinion that if the Company was to 
continue to go ahead, it could not be done with- 
out such expenditure. Mr Gaskell considered 
that the policy had been fully justified by the 
results of recent years. 

It was always a most difficult matter to forecast 
the future but the chairman saw no reason why 
the Company should not continue to make 
progress provided conditions did not change 
so as to have an adverse effect on trade generally. 

The report was adopted. 


SOCIETE 
METALLURGIQUE 
DE NORMANDIE 


(Paris) 


The Annual General Meeting of 
SOCIETE METALLURGIQUE DE 
NORMANDIE was held in Paris on June 
27, and the following are details of the 
report presented by the Board of Direc- 
tors : 


As a result of the completion of the 
re-equipment programme last year, the 
Company was able to make full use of 
its additional capacity throughout 1960. 
The target of 600,600 tons of steel a year 
was exceeded by nearly 9,000 tons, and 
output rose by 15.2 per cent over 1959. 
A new investment programme was 
launched in 1960, with a view to expand- 
ing capacity by 20 per cent within the 
next three years. 

Gross operating profit amounted to 
NF. 64,874,169.04 as against NF. 48m. 
in 1959, representing an increase of 33 
per cent. 

The report, the accounts, and the pro- 
posals put forward by the Board of Direc- 
tors were adopted. 


Wn epin> Dind Aig ete 


iio Ho WER ng a 9 
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NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 
REMARKABLE EXPANSION OVER 20 YEARS 
FLEXIBILITY OF MINING OPERATIONS 


The following are extracts from the statement 
by the chairman, Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, which 
has been circulated with the annual report and 
accounts. 

The mine, which is at present the second 
largest single copper producer in the world, has 
been developed in such a way that its operations 
are, perhaps, uniquely flexible. Its ore reserves 
are extensive and of high grade. In spite of 
mining more than five million tons during the 
year, the ore reserves of 184,166,000 short tons 
at 4.6 per cent grade have increased by four 
million tons. As the mine is opened up and 
future geological work is undertaken, there is 
every likelihood of substantial additions being 
made to the reserves. 

Nchanga, with its flexibility and large reserves, 
and the extensions to the plant now being made, 
is very well placed to take advantage of any 
increased demand for copper. In 1960, world 
consumption increased by as much as 21 per 
cent aver 1959 in spite of a decline in con- 
sumption in the United States. Nevertheless, 
‘at present, world productive capacity appears to 
be still slightly in excess of consumption. In 
view of this Nchanga, in common with many 
other producers, took steps last October to 
reduce by approximately 10 per cent the amount 
of copper it made available to the market. We 
decided to reduce sales rather than to cut pro- 
duction, as this would enable us to build up a 
buffer stock. In this way we hope to be able to 
take much prompter action to help prevent a 
shortage of copper and an unduly high metal 
price than we could by restoring cuts in pro- 
duction. The policy also has the great advantage 
of ensuring stable operations at the mine. 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


While production at Nchanga during the year 
ended March 31, 1961, reached 184,000 tons, 
only 172,670 tons were sold and the balance 
withheld. Our net profit was £12.4 million, 
which is £1.2 million less than last year when 
the average prices realised were about £4 a 
ton higher. The net profit was also affected by 
the increased taxation on public companies 
announced .by the Federal Minister of Finance 
in his budget in June, which in the case of 
Nchanga has meant additional tax amounting 
to about £490,000. We have appropriated £1.5 
million for capital expenditure and a further 
£1 million to general reserve, partly to take 
care of our final subscription for Federal De- 
velopment Bonds. We have nevertheless been 
able to recommend a rct final dividend of 
5s. 6d. per stock unit which, together with the 
interim dividend of 1s. 6d. makes a total of 7s. 
net for the year, the same dividend as was paid 
last year. 

I referred a year ago to proposals being 
examined by the consulting engineers which 
were designed to improve extraction at the mine. 
Work has begun on the first stage of these 
extensions: a low grade oxide leach plant is 
being constructed to increase the recovery of 
copper by the reduction of residue losses. The 
second stage, which will follow shortly, involves 
the erection of a roasting plant to deal with low 
grade sulphides. The roasting plant should not 


only increase production by some 300 short tons 
a month by improved extraction, without in- 
creasing the mining rate, but also recover more 
economically about 600 short tons of copper a 
month from concentrates which are currently 
smelted at Nkana. These extensions will cost 
about £3.7 millions and we are satisfied that this 
outlay will be recovered within a few years from 
increased profitability. Every effort is also being 
made by the general manager and his staff to 
improve efficiencies underground and in the sur- 
face plant, and great progress has been made 
during the last year. 


The process of African advancement which 
was started in 1955 as a result of the agreement 
between the Northern Rhodesia Mine Workers’ 
Union and the copper companies was carried 
forward in November, 1960, when, after many 
months of painstaking negotiations, a further 
scheme was formulated. The gap between the 
present advancement jobs and those previously 
performed only by European employees has been 
effectively bridged by the excision of some 
categories from higher levels and the creation 
of a number of new jobs. Thus we have estab- 
lished an integrated wage scale and it will be 
possible for any employee to progress in accord- 
ance with his ability, qualifications and experi- 
ence. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


A training scheme for young learners which 
is already in operation will give further practical 
effect to the agreement in the near future. 
Young men of both races are being accepted for 
training over a two-year period after which 
they will be placed in jobs according to merit. 
While this agreement effectively removes the 
problem of African advancement as such from 
the field of major negotiations with the Mine 
Workers’ Union, it would be ambitious to claim 
that the plan provides the complete answer to 
the problem of advancement in the industry. 
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through the learner scheme, the agreement 
enables us to advance existing African employees 
of proved ability and experience to higher posts, 
At the time of writing a number of suitably 
qualified Africans have been selected for pro- 
motion. There have been delays in negotiations 
on implementing the new agreement with the 
Mines’ African Staff Association and the 
Northern Rhodesia African Mineworkers’ Trade 
Union but we hope that the discussions which 
are now under way with these organisations will 
shortly reach a satisfactory conclusion. 


The companies have transferred all Africans 
from their present gratuity schemes to the group 
pension and life assurance schemes. This 
change will not affect the pension and other 
rights of existing members of the scheme, but 
the majority of African employees now joining 
the schemes will receive increased benefits. It 
will also remove one further racial distinction 
from conditions of employment on the mines. 


AFRICAN EDUCATION 


In the field of education, I am happy to say 
that striking progress has been made, through 
the Northern Rhodesia Educational Trust 
established by the copper companies in the pro- 
vision of primary and secondary school facilities 
for Africans in addition to the Northern 
Rhodesia Government’s expansion programme, 
The work of the trust, which has been extended 
to include Broken Hill, has been widely wel- 
comed and there seems little doubt that the 
objective of providing at least a six year primary 
schooling on the Copperbelt and at Broken Hill 
for every African child will be achieved. I feel 
sure that members will be pleased at the con- 
tribution which our company has been- able to 
make to the expansion of education in Northern 
Rhodesia. 5 


The consulting engineers, the general manager 
and all employees of the mine have this year 
earned our thanks in many ways. At a time 
when costs generally are rising they have kept 
production costs steady and its efficiency and its 
appearance are a great credit to all our em- 
ployees. With their continued co-operation 
and given political stability, I have every hope 
that the next 20 years will see progress at 
Nchanga comparable to the achievements of the 
last twenty years, 

Copies of the annual report and accounts may 
be obtained from the London office of the com- 
pany, 40 Holborn Viaduct, London, ECl. 








Apart from providing openings for youths 


Commercial Bank of Greece 


STATEMENT AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 


LIABILITIE Drs. 
CORE Sie eee 89,100,000 


Reserves ... 85,042,776 


Sight and time deposits 1,992,616,503 
Savings deposits » 2,016,457,396 
Sundry creditors, etc... 1,722,721,074 


Other liabilities 
Profit balance ... 
Contra accounts 


Drs. 


174,142,776 


5,731,794,973 
278,829,407 
670,471 
2,571,259,975 


Drs. 8,756,697,602 


ASSETS 

Cash and bankers 
Investments ge 
Loans and discounts .. 
Sundry accounts 
Bank premises and 

other real estate 
Contra accounts 


Drs. 
. 1,391,473,366 
. 158,086,109 
. 4,326,085,510 
166,307,733 


143,484,909 
. 2,571,259,975 


Drs. 8,756,697,602 


Athens, 27th June, 1961. 
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EDGAR ALLEN 
& 
CO. LIMITED 


(Steel Makers: and Engineers) 
LARGER SALES TURNOVER 
MR W..H. HIGGINBOTHAM’S REVIEW 


The 62nd Annual General Meeting of Edgar 
Allen & Co, Limited, was held on August 3rd 
at Sheffield, Mr W. H. Higginbotham, FCA, 
FSS, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his statement 
on the accounts :— 


The conditions which have attended the 
operations of the Company and its subsidiary 
companies during the year ended on April Ist 
last appear in retrospect as those of a trade reces- 
sion, gradually diminishing in severity, but in 
some ways even more unequal in its impact 
than in the preceding year. They are reflected 
in an increase of 3.4 per cent in the aggregate 
value of the sales turnover of the Group coupled 
with an overall reduction of 11.4 per cent in its 
total untaxed profits; but this apparently dis- 
appointing result derives mainly from the opera- 
tions of certain subsidiary companies, and con- 
ceals much that is otherwise satisfactory, and 
even encouraging. 


PARENT COMPANY 


The parent company’s sales, which amounted 
to 65 per cent of the aggregate sales value of the 
Group, were 3.24 per cent greater than those of 
the preceding year and represent 81 per cent of 
those of the year 1957/58, immediately preced- 
ing thé onset of the recession; its net untaxed 
profits, after provision for depreciation, were 
£20,518 (or 4.6 per cent) higher than those of 
1959/60, though still only 70 per cent of their 
record high level of 1957/58. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


\lthough the sales turnover of the eight sub- 
sidiary companies whose accounts are included 
in the consolidated accounts increased by some 
4 per cent in value over that of the previous 
year, the total of their untaxed profits shows a 
severe decline. ‘This -is attributable, in the main, 
to the loss incurred by Buell Limited and to 
the very small profit made by Acieries d’Hirson, 
S.A. as against the very significant contribution 
to the total subsidiary company profits made by 
those two companies in previous years. From 
information now available it is believed that 
both companies will show considerably improved 
results for the current year. 


Of the remaining three United Kingdom sub- 
sidiary companies, J. H. Humphreys & Sons 
Limited, with a considerable increase in sales 
turnover, showed a commensurate increase in 
profit; the British “ Rema ” Manufacturing Com- 
pany Limited also showed improvement in both 
turnaver and profit; the profit of Park View 
Steel Works Limited was roughly equal to that 
of the previous year, although the value of its 
sales turnover increased. 


Turning to the other three overseas subsidiary 
companies ; the South African company, through 
a considerably increased sales turnover, was able 
to show a small profit as against the losses sus- 
tained in the previous two years ; the Rhodesian 
company also showed a small increase in profit : 
but the Canadian company showed a large 
reduction in turnover and a loss in excess of that 
lor the last year. Reference was made in my last 
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year’s. statement to ‘the fact’ that its future was 


being given special consideration ; ‘and it has - 


since been decided to close down its trading 
activities before the end of August, 1961. 


On December 21, 1960, the parent company 
acquired full control of Edgar Allen Noyes Pty. 
Limited of Melbourne, Australia, a company in 
which it had previously held only a 50 per cent 
interest; and the name of the company was 
changed to Edgar Allen & Co. (Australia) 
Pty. Limited. Whilst this new subsidiary com- 
pany is now responsible for the sale of all the 
Group’s products in Australia and continues to 
carry on its former business of specialist heat 
treatment of steels, it is hoped that in due course 
it will develop the Australian manufacture of 
many of such products, including those of 
engineering character, in what is believed to be 
a sound and expanding market. 


CAPITAL NEEDS AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS 


Your directors have been giving consideration 
to the consolidation of reserves into share capital 
and, at the same time, to the problem of pro- 
viding for the Company’s prospective capital 
needs. 


If, as we hope, the effect of re-organisation 
now in progress is to increase and expand the 
business and the earning capacity of the Group, 
it is clear that not only will further capital 


“The popularity 
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\ investment in plant and equipment be requited, 


“but also. that.such expansion will in¥olve the 
provision of. additional working capital in cur- 
rent asset:forms. The policy of development 
which underlies that re-organisation includes 
not only development of products and processes, 
but also the forming of associations which will 
supplement and make good deficiencies in manu- 
facturing equipment and services which, in the 
past, have hampered the Company’s operations 
very considerably. 


If these purposes are to be carried into effect 
it is clear that they cannot be dependent only 
en availability of taxed profits, or the making 
of reserves therefrom; opportunities must be 
seized as they appear, The Company must be 
put into a position whereby when the time is 
opportune it can obtain further capital from the 
investing public ; and to that end its authorised 
share capital should be increased and re-consti- 
tuted. It is hoped therefore before the end of 
the current financial year to submit proposals 
to the members of the Company with that 
object in view. 


At no time in recent years have future pros- 
pects and trading conditions been more difficult 
to forecast, but if history should repeat itself, 
we may still look forward to a prosperity ir 
the fashioning and the sharing of which we may 
all participate. 


The report was adopted. 


of our products 
outstripped our production” 


REPORTING TO SHAREHOLDERS OF DANSETTE PRODUCTS LTD. 
MR L. MARGOLIN SAID 


In March I forecast a net profit in excess of £250,000 for the year to 31st March, 1961, 
This has turned out to be a conservative estimate as the accounts show the net profit for 
the year to be £316,497. Taking into account the costs of the capital issue, the trading 
profit has been maintained at the same level as 1960. Your directors have considered it 


reasonable to recommend a dividend of 30 per cent as against 25 per cent forecast in 
March. 


] should like to take this opportunity of mentioning our major products. We make a 
wide range of record reproducers, radiograms and transistorised portable radios under 
the trade names Dansette and Plusagram. Since these were introduced their sales have 
increased considerably. We have been undertaking research into fully transistorised minia- 
ture radios and during the current year we hope to increase our range. 


Addressing the meeting the chairman said: 


At the time our Report was issued we were still engaged in concluding negotiations for 
the date of entry into our new factory accommodation. Although we have had what is in_ 
the main a newly built factory, the popularity of our products has outstripped our produc- 
tion capacity and we have been annoying our best customers in not being able to satisfy 
their orders promptly. We needéd additional space—I am happy to say we have now got 
it, and we shall be taking possession in ten days’ time. 


I now come to our range of DANSETTE record reproducers, radiograms and portable 
radios and accessories. These go from strength to strength. At the Radio Exhibition to be 
held later this month in London we shall introduce our new transistorised pocket radio sets. 
In the year just past our turnover increased by over one-third over a previous record figure. 
It cannot necessarily be expected that we will maintain this rate of progress, but I can assure 
you that our sales for the first four months of the current year are substantially in excess 
of corresponding months in previous years. 


Dansette 





DANSETTE PRODUCTS LTD., 112/116, OLD ST., LONDON, E.C.1. 
Copies of the report and accounts can be obtained from the above addréss. 





CLIFFORD MOTOR 
COMPONENTS — 


WIDENING FIELD OF OPERATIONS 


The thirty-second ordinary general meeting 
of Clifford Motor Components Limited will be 
held on August 31 in Birmingham. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the circulated statement 
of the chairman, Mr S, C. Joseph: 


The Trading Profits of the Group after all 
charges, but before Taxation, together with In- 
come from Trade Investments and Miscel- 
laneous items amount to £851,779, an increase 
of £42,723 over the previous year. 


The charge for Taxation (including Profits 
Tax at 124 per cent compared with 10 per cent 
previously) amounts to £412,655, an increase of 
£19,880. This figure has been reduced by 
£26,206 being over provisions in previous years, 
leaving a charge against the profits of £386,449. 
After deducting this amount the Group Net 
Profit is £465,330, an increase of £40,928. 


Having regard to the trading results your 
Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 20 
per cent on the Issued Ordinary Capital. After 
the transfer of £225,000 to General Revenue Re- 
serve and the proposed Dividend there remains 
a balance to be carried forward to next year of 

£160,526 compared with £151,437 brought in. 


The General Capital Reserve now stands at 
£628,613. Out of this Reserve your Directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 2} 
per cent amounting to £29,150 (not subject to 
Income Tax) on the issued Ordinary Stock 
which would leave the General Capital Reserve 
at £599,463. 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE: During the 
second half of our financial year, those of our 
operating Companies which rely on the Auto- 
mobile trade for the sale of their products suf- 
fered from the recession in that. industry, but 
during the current year there has been some 
recovery. 


AIRCRAFT AND GENERAL ENGINEER- 
ING: During the year under review this 
division has expanded satisfactorily. 


RISE IN COSTS 


We have had to absorb in considerable 
measure the increased cost of raw material and 
labour, but improved methods of production 
and widening our field of operation help to 
maintain our overall results. 


In April, 1960, we acquired the whole of the 
Share Capital of North Bridge Engineering 
Company Limited of Leicester. Eleven months’ 
profits from this Company are included in Group 
results. We are extending these Works to cope 
with increased demands. 


Trading conditions in Canada have been diffi- 
cult and N. C. Joseph (Canada) Limited is not 
yet profit earning. There has been some re- 
organisation and the situation is now more pro- 
mising. 

During the year under review, we have spent 
throughout the Group £385,000 on Plant and 
Factory extensions. At the close of the year 


there were commitments of £328,922 outstand- 
ing. 

It is difficult to foresee the effects of a pos- 
sible closer tie with European markets, but I 
believe that the future prospects of your - 
Company are good. 
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STEEL BROTHERS AND | 
COMPANY LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


The seventieth annual general meeting of 
Steel Brothers and Company Limited will be 
held on August 24th, in London. The following 
are extracts from the circulated statement of 
the chairman and managing director, Mr 
P. G. G. Salkeld, CBE: 


A year ago I stated that I was hopeful that 
better times were ahead of us and I am glad to 
be able to report that our profits for the year at 
least substantiate this hope. 


Profits are £544,079 as against £423,906 for 
1959, Provision for taxation less adjustments in 
respect of previous years is £295,000, leaving a 
net profit for the year of £249,079 against 
£158,906 for 1959. It is satisfactory to be able 
to record that after meeting the Preference and 
Preferred Ordinary Dividends the distribution 
to the Deferred Ordinary Shareholders for the 
year totalled 25 per cent, of which 20 per cent 
was paid out of Capital Profits. 


I now comment on our operations under 
various headings. 


UNITED KINGDOM.—Profits have been 
maintained at about the same level as for 1959. 


Sondes Place Research Laboratories, Ltd.— 
There was again a moderate profit on the opera- 
tions. Plans are in hand further to-extend the 
premises to meet the need for greater space in 
which to handle certain new business. 


Steel Brothers (Insurance) Limited.—This 
Company has continued to expand and as from 
Ist January, 1961, has joined forces with the 
old-established Lloyd’s broking firm of S. E. 
Higgins & Co. and is now operating as Steel 
Brothers & Higgins (Insurance) Ltd.—a wholly- 
owned subsidiary in the Group. 


BURMA.—Though our trading opportunities 
continue to be restricted a reasonable profit was 
earned. 


The Burma Cement Company, Limited.—I 
am indeed pleased to be able to advise that just 
recently we have received the remittance of the 
final distribution due to Shareholders and liqui- 
dation is therefore almost complete. 


INDIA.—The Agency on behalf of the Indian 
Tea Association has continued to work smoothly. 


Our other business in India has been on a 
profitable basis. 


The Indo-Burma Petroleum Co, Ltd.—Had 
another good year in that they again maintained 
fully their share of the expanding trade in petro- 
leum products, but due to reduced margins the 
increase in trading profit was moderate only. 


The dividend however is raised from 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent by means of a special dis- 
tribution of 5 per cent. 


PAKISTAN.—Results continue to improve 
and we have had another satisfactory year. 


CEYLON.—Both E. B. Creasy & Co. Ltd. 
and Darley, Butler & Co. Ltd. had a poor year 
and profits were small, 


MIDDLE EAST.—I am glad to report that 
both our Subsidiary Companies, Rafidain De- 
velopments Ltd. and W. J. Coker & Co. Ltd. 
turned their previous heavy losses into small 
profits and given settled conditions prospects 
this year are good. Our Associated Company, 
Spinney’s (1948) Ltd., had another satisfactory 
year, 
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EAST AFRICA.—The trading climate ha; 
has not been a happy one in these Territories in 
recent months, but our Associate Company, 
Messrs. A. Baumann & Co, Ltd., has had q 
reasonably satisfactory year. 


CANADA.—It is well known that there was 
a general recession in Canadian business during 
the year and in particular one of the industries 
most affected was the building industry in which 
we are primarily involved through our Canadian 
Subsidiaries. 


PROSPECTS.—1 will confine myself to 
reporting that results obtained to date this year 
confirm that the improvement in our affairs a; 
indicated in the Accounts before you is being 
maintained. 


HICK, HARGREAVES & 
COMPANY LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


MR W. D’ARCY MADDEN’S SPEECH 


The Seventieth Annual Ordinary General 
Meeting of Hick, Hargreaves & Company 
Limited, was held on August 2, 1961, at Bolton, 


Mr W. D’Arcy Madden, CBE, JP, the Chair- 
man and Managing Director, presided, and in 
the course of his speech said: 


You will have seen from the Accounts that 
the Final Group Profit of £397,503 is practically 
the same as the previous year and my forecast 
a year ago has proved correct—actually a 3 per 
cent increase in the profit before tax has com- 
pensated for the higher rate of Profits Tax. In 
view of the difficulties Heavy Engineering has 
experienced during the past year, these results 
are certainly satisfactory and with the large 
revenue reserves and the strong financial posi- 
tion, your Directors feel that the distribution 
of 20 per cent for the year is well justified, 
the dividends being covered two-and-a-half 
times. You will also have noticed that the 
capital employed by the Group is £3,842,876 
and the profit before taxation, viz. £794,38], 
represents 20.5 per cent of the capital employed. 


SATISFACTORY INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 


HICK, HARGREAVES have again been 
responsible for nearly 80 per cent of the Group 
results. Notwithstanding lower margins the 
profits have been maintained through a satis 
factory increase in production which has beef 
assisted by a 6 per cent increase in the labow 
force over the year and with the acute shortagt 
this in itself is an achievement. 


The pioneer work carried out by Hick, Hat- 
greaves some time ago in connection will 
vacuum degassing of steel has resulted in sever 
orders being placed totalling £120,000. Sales 
of rotary’ vacuum and compressor units have 
continued to expand, showing a 30 per ceil 
increase over the previous year. The sales fot 
this type of plant will be further enhanced by 
the recent acquisition of a liquid ring pum 
of proved and tried design which will app 
ciably widen the field of application. 


Work is proceeding satisfactorily on of 
Central Power Station contracts at Northflet 
Rugeley, Drakelow ‘C, Blyth ‘B,’ Thom 
Marsh and the Atomic Power Station 
Hunterston. Future contracts in this field ¥ 
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inevitably be less than in the past dé to,the 
smaller number of the very large units now 
planned. This will in part be offset by the 
development of .ancillary plant for these units, 
notable amongst these being the hydraulic air 
pump I mentioned in my last Address. Since 
its development some two and a-half years ago, 


orders have been received for 48 units totalling 
over £360,000. 


ORDER BOOK AT OVER £5 MILLION 


The order book today still stands at over 
£5 million but trading may well become more 
difficult in the coming months owing to the 
continued adverse national trading balance. 


The FOSTER, YATES & THOM results 
have been disappointing. The turnover has ‘been 
rather more than last year and is, in itself, satis- 
factory, but the profit margins continue to 
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remain too low. It has been in many respects 
a difficult year at Blackburn burt the potential 
is there and this Company will ultimately carry 
its proper share of the Group results. 


FINCH, WATSON have again had a most 
successful year with increased production and 
higher profits. The new Works are now com- 
pleted and will shortly be in operation and this 
will enable the ‘Company to substantially 
increase its present satisfactory if small con- 
tribution to the Group results. 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


Last January Mr Harold B. Finch, Chairman 
and Managing Director of Finch, Watson 
Limited, was appointed a Director to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Group Captain 
E. C. Lewis and you will be invited this after- 
noon to confirm his appointment. 
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Mr John Aspinall, for health reasons, wishes 
to retiré-at'the end of next month. Mr Aspinall 
joined Hick, Hargreaves as an apprentice 50 
years ago and he has been responsible for the 
Works and for Production since his appointment 
in 1929 as Works Manager. He was elected a 
Director of the Company in 1935 and appointed 
Deputy Managing Director in 1956. Mr 
Aspinall will continue to be a Director and will 
also accept an appointment in an advisory 
capacity whereby his unrivalled knowledge and 
experience will continue to be available to the 
Company. 

The relations between the Management and 
the Employees of the Company continue to be 
happy and satisfactory and the Directors wish 
to express appreciation of their work and 
co-operation during the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


eee anen etc 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 

















MUNICH NUREMBERG 
ASSETS Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1961 LIABILITIES 
in 1000 DM in 1000 DM 
Cash). "ix. . es etl: te FAS . DOOR she eR ees 4S ee ee eee 
Balances at Deutsche Bundesbank. eae ie 149 728 thereof ; 
Balances on Postal Cheque Account ; 3 724 a) Sight Deposits... «+ 6 e+ 8 528 817 
Balances at Credit Institutions (Nostro- Balances) . G 181 623 D> THR: DPCM sae RS oe wee 479 999 
Matured Bonds, Interest and Dividend Coupons .. . 1121 c) Saving Deposits .. 6h ae ee 
Uncleared Cheques on other Banks. . ... 6. + 6750 Monies Borrowed at Short Term... «ee eee 3775 
} Bills of Exchange. . . eke 225 237 Own Acceptances ... ie erie re et eee _ 
Treasury Bills and Non- Interest: Bearing Treasury Bonds 62 888 Monies Borrowed at Medium Term ait < é i? 887 
Medium-Term Bonds and Notes . . . .. . +. « » 34354 Loans taken at Long Term by the Banking ‘Department -- 128358 
Securities . . ~ + « «© «© « « « « 237060 Loans taken at Long Term by the Mortgage Department 62 353 
Own Mortgage and Other Bonds Z ‘ 8598 Bonds issued outstanding in the Market (Mortgage and - 
Equalisation Claims and Covering Claims on : the Public Municipal Bonds) . . a eee ee ee 
| Authorities . 6 eee eo ce ts de | 100-909... Logns-on at rust Basis at Third Party Risk 5 la eee 26 649 
| Holdings in Syndicates 4.6 thm. SW ROR a ee an SD SAF. CHUINE oii og ak Rika oka ee eee 6 5 Shag 70 000 
Debtors . . . « 670843 Reserves .. oe te ARR Ss atta: ra tee 85 000 
Long-Term Lendings of the Banking Department - 187105 Pensions Reserve Poesy a Ler eee hen ae 27 600 
Long-Term Lendings of the Mortgage Department Other Reserves for Special Purposes es a eo 48 548 
(against Mortgages on Real Estate and to Municipalities) 1144617 Value Adjustments (unless set off on other a. ree 1 000 
Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk 26.649. Other Liabilities . . ,..... Bex 78 255 
PRTOROIR 6 oak i ee ek: eke et ee 41 684 
Bank Premises . ee 31 460 
| Other Real Estate and Buildings hme as 3 077 
Office Furniture and Equipment .......s +s — 
Orwete: SIRGrOR, eo bn nee ee ce ae eS _ 
Other Asdete 6.5 (4 -o 0) bo fae 0 Headed 42 799 
3 230 535 3 230 535 
Own Drawings in Circulation ,. . . ... >. ° = 
Liabilities arising from Guarantees, including Guarantees 
of Bills and Cheques, and from Indemnity Agreements 108 204 
i} Endorsement Liabilities on Bills of Exchange ‘in Circu- 
“| lation 0.4: @xte eney 8. er elie Oe e Oe Meet eer 5171 





i Board of Management: Wilhelm tom Dieck, Munich; Albin Harttig, Munich; Jiirgen von KGéller, Munich; Dr. Werner Pemauer, Munich; 
Dr. German Schweiger, Nuremberg; Dr. Franz Steffan, Munich; Dr. Werner Teichmann, Munich; Dr. Hans Christoph Freiherr von Tucher, 
Munich; Elmar Warning, Munich. Alternate: Dr. Heribald Narger, Munich. 

Board of Directors: Dr. Ludwig Mellinger, Munich, Chairman; Dr.-Ing. E. h. Karl Butzengeiger, Kommerzienrat, Munich, Vice-Chairman.’ 
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Triplex 


HE preliminary statement from Triplex 
Holdings contains two surprises: 
profits for the year to June 30th are not 
as bad as had been feared but, - against 
this, the ordinary dividend, which the stock 
market had expected to be maintained, has 
been reduced from 15 per cent to 12} per 
cent. At the half way stage pre-tax profits 
of this leading supplier of safety glass to the 
motor industry had slumped from £870,000 
to £348,000 but they made a better showing 
in the last six months. Reflecting some 
recovery in production in the motor industry 
the fall in profits has been limited to 
£215,000 at £659,000. But net profits for 
the year as a whole have fallen by some 
42 per cent from £798,000 to £460,000. 
The cut in dividend upset the market and 
the ros. shares were marked down by 
4s. to 33s. -73d. so that they now yield 
3.7 per cent on the 12} per cent dividend, 
covered almost twice by earnings. A main- 
tained 15 per cent dividend would have 
been covered 1.6 times. The directors, now 
headed by Mr Lincoln Steel, give no reason 
in the preliminary statement for the reduc- 
tion. Have they been influenced by the 
Chancellor’s plea for restraint or are they 
concerned about the course of profits in a 
period when credit will be tight ? 


William Hollins 


k= this year, William Hollins 
acquired Gainsborough Cornard and 
with it entry into the promising field of 
knitted man-made fibres. The group’s prin- 
cipal branded products, “ Viyella” and 
“ Clydella,” are well established and 
recently its range of newer brands have 
been extensively advertised and much in 
evidence in the shops. A £1 million rights 
issue was proposed, from which the cash 
outlay of about £850,000 involved in the 
Cornard acquisition was to be funded and 
the remainder applied in expanding the 
group’s manufacturing capacity that was 
unable to satisfy demand for its products. 
Instead, however, of expansion, the 
group appears to be taking consolidating 
steps this year. The chairman’s report for 
the year to December 31st said that “if no 
worse things happen in the world than 
occurred in 1960” profits"would be satis- 
factory this year. It now seems likely that 
profits will be lower this year, though the 
directors hope to maintain the dividend at 
10 per cent. Sales have not deteriorated 
but production has had to be slowed down 
to reduce stocks of finished products to an 
“ adequate” level and the merger with 
Cornard will set in train a “ substantial ” 
reorganisation. The rights issue is off : 
more use will be made of bank overdrafts, 
which amounted to £174,000 net at 
December 31st, and by rationalising pro- 


duction and reducing stocks the group 
hopes to generate its own finance. 

The reshuffling of the board of directors 
that goes hand-in-hand with the reorganisa- 
tion of the group under a holding company, 
to be known as Viyella International, and 
the reconstitution of William Hollins to 
hold the trading assets are moves of 
evident significance. It is also proposed that 
the directors and the executives be given the 
right to subscribe for 200,000 of the group’s 
£1 ordinary shares at prices ranging from 
30s. a share this year to 37s. 6d. in 1966. 
Currently, William Hollins’ shares stand at 
27s. 13d., to yield 7.4 per cent. 


Thorn 


T HE full report of Thorn Electrical In- 
dustries came hard on the heels of 
the preliminary statement, which revealed 
a rather unexpected rise of § per cent 
in trading profits from {3,917,000 to 
£4,114,000. In it, the chairman, Mr Jules 
Thorn, says that new records in turnover 
and profit have been achieved by the light- 
ing division. The group has added ‘to its 
sales of electric cookers, and Mr Thorn says 
that the new furniture-styled refrigerator 
has been “ well received.” The total sales 
of the radio and television division declined, 
as was to be expected, but Thorn has added 
to its share of the market. It is now the 
biggest producer of radio and television sets 
in this country, having under its wing 
Ferguson, Philco, Ultra and Pilot, as well as 
interests in HMV and Marconiphone. The 
sheer size of Thorn’s interests as well as the 
dividend cover of 43 times is recognised in 
the yield of 2.6 per cent offered by the §s. 
shares at 48s. 9d. on a dividend of 25 per 
cent. 

The yield looks a long way ahead and 
does not perhaps take enough account of 
the immediate difficulties. First, the credit 
squeeze darkens the prospects for a market 
which, in television sets at least, is close to 
saturation point. Secondly the Thorn group, 
partly as a result of this purchase, is short 
of liquid resources. Last year its stocks 
rose from £13} million to £18 million and 
even after the £3 million loan stock issue 
in December the group had a net bank over- 
draft of £1,432,000 at the end of March. 
As the group has to pay £2.4 million in cash 
for Ultra Electric before next April and is 
committed to spend at least another 
£500,000 on capital account and as its cash 
flow amounts to little more than £2 million 
the directors will have to do some hard 
thinking about the sources of new finance. 


Nchanga 


HE current yield of 15 per cent on the 

£1 shares of the Rhodesian copper 
‘producer, Nchanga, has to be seen against 
a spotty background—a fairly optimistic 
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long term outlook for the mine, as the chair- 
man, Mr Harry Oppenheimer shows, but 
present unrest in the Copperbelt. High 
yields on copper shares have been brought 
about more by political and racial tensions 
in Central Africa than by over-production, 
which led to a 10 per cent cut in sales last 
October following a slide in copper prices. 


Nchanga’s accounting year ends on 
March 31st so the latest results reflect the 
relatively high price of copper in the second 
quarter of 1960 before it began to slide. 
Restrictions on sales have not yet been lifted 
but copper has recovered by about £15 to 
£230 a ton since the beginning of this year. 
Clearly lower prices and the voluntary re- 
duction in sales were the main reasons for 
the fall of £1,346,000 to £20,078,000 in 
Nchanga’s operating profits in the year to 
March 31st. The report shows that while 
Nchanga’s output went up from 178,045 
tons to 184,000 tons its sales fell from 
177,886 tons to 172,670 tons and the average 
price it received fell from £240 to £237 per 
ton. But the building up of stocks—at the 
end of March they amounted to £6.9 mil- 
lion, against £5.5 million—suggests that 
Nchanga is well placed to satisfy any im- 
provement in demand. 


Ore reserves were estimated at 184 mil- 
lion tons at the end of March, with an 
average grade of 4.63 per cent, and work is 
now going ahead on plans to increase the 
recovery of copper from the ore bodies. 
These developments will cost about £37 
million but Mr Oppenheimer is satisfied that 
this outlay will be recovered from higher 
profits within a few years. Given political 
stability the chairman has every hope that 
the next 20 years will see progress at 
Nchanga comparable with that made in 
the past twenty years since the mine was 
first operated. If Nchanga, however, does 
no more in the current year than to main- 
tain the dividend at 35 per cent, which in 
1960-61 absorbed {9,800,000 from net 


profits of £12,450,000 shareholders should 


have no cause for complaint. 


Property Results 


on leading property companies have 

ounced higher earnings but leave 
their dividends unchanged. In neither case 
is this surprising: Capital and Counties 
Property had already forecast no change a 
few weeks before and the ranking ordinary 
capital of Central and District Properties 
almost doubled over the year to March 31st 
from £1,672,000 to £3,172,000. But it now 
appears that the directors of Capital and 
Counties were in fact intending to raise the 
total payment from 16 to 17% per cent 
before the Chancellor’s call for dividend 
restraint. The directors of Central and Dis- 
trict have made no reference to the dividend 
freeze but the preliminary statement shows 


that earnings had risen sufficiently to justify 
a higher dividend than the unchanged 133 | 


per cent. 
Central and District’s profits before tax 
rose from £464,000 to £644,000 and net 
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profits from £268,000 to £371,000 so that 
earnings on the much bigger capital 
amounted to almost 16 per cent. The in- 
crease in the pre-tax profits of Capital and 
Counties whose financial year ends in April 
was less marked, its profits amounting to 
£477,000 against £450,000. But after a 
slightly lower tax charge and the addition of 
£33,000 for ground rent and interest in 
respect of properties being develoned its net 
profits rose from £243,000 to £306,000, to 
produce earnings of 184 per cent. 

The squeeze on finance for property 
development makes those companies which 
are already adequately endowed with funds 
more attractive to investors than those 
without links with insurance companies. 
In his statement last year, for example, 
the chairman of Central and District said 
that the company could face the credit 
squeeze with “ some degree of equanimity ” 
following an agreement with the Prudential 
which undertook to lend £63 million, and 
at 41s. 9d. the ros. shares yield just over 3 
per cent. Capital and Counties recently 
negotiated an {18.3 million debenture from 
the Prudential and Norwich Union (which 
already had a 73 per cent stake in the equity 
of the company). The details of this loan 
have yet to be announced but it seems likely 
that it will provide for a further interest in 
the equity by the two insurance offices. In 
the past financial year Capital and Counties 
also raised £1 million from a rights issue 
and just over £2 million from an issue of 
debentures. A large part of these funds is 
required for the Knightsbridge Estate which 
has been described as “ probably the most 
valuable development area in the United 
Kingdom.” At 38s. 43d. the §s. shares yield 
2.1 per cent. This looks well ahead to the 
benefits to come when this development is 
completed. On a 173 per cent dividend the 
yield would be 2.3 per cent. 


Scottish and Newcastle 


Breweries 


OR the year to April 30th last share- 

holders of Scottish and Newcastle 
Breweries are to receive a total dividend 
of 16 per cent. This compares with a 
forecast of 14 per cent made at the time of 
the merger with Newcastle Breweries and 
the 13 per cent paid to shareholders in 
Scottish Brewers in the previous year. Since 
the latter payment had been increased from 
the equivalent of 83 per cent, dividends 
have in fact almost doubled in two years 
and in four years they have more than 
trebled. In an addendum to his statement 
the chairman, Mr W. McEwan Younger, 
says that the company’s policy of expansion 
is based on large-scale capital investment 
to give a good return on capital invested 
and that it has always sought to offset 
rising costs wherever possible by modern- 
isation and increased efficiency rather than 
by raising prices. If these methods con- 
tinue to produce higher profits, Mr 
Youngér says, “ any suggestion that stock- 
holders -are not entitled to look for a 
reasonable increase im dividends .. . 
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appears to me not only inequitable but also 
directly contrary to the pelicies which we, 
in this country, must pursue if we are to 
survive and prosper in a highly competitive 
world.” 

With the bigger dividend has come the 
announcement of a one-for-one scrip issue 
and though no firm dividend forecast is 
made the chairman’s comments on the 12 
per cent rise in profits from £4,480,000 to 
£5,032,000 of the group as constituted at 
April 30th last point clearly to a further 
rise in earnings. He says that much of the 
benefits of recent acquisitions, particularly 
those expected to arise from the ; Naveed 
merger, have yet to accrue. The substantial 
expansion of capacity at the Fountain 
Brewery together with the closing of a 
number of small breweries has involved 
large non-recurrent expenditure which has 
been charged to the 1960-61 accounts, while 
the marked economies in working costs 
arising from this policy of rationalisation 
were not reflected in those accounts. 

That there is still much work to be done 
in extending and modernising the group is 
reflected in the capital commitments of {4.1 
million outstanding at the end of April. 
At that date the balance sheet shows a net 
overdraft of £1.9 million, but since then 
Scottish and Newcastle, whose cash flow is 
about £2} million, has raised £4} million 
by a debenture issue. The confident tone 
of the chairman’s statement made no 
impact on the price of the £1 shares which 
at 96s. 3d. yield 34 per cent. 


H. S. Whiteside 

HE directors of H. S. Whiteside, the 

food manufacturing group, are well in 
the fashion in announcing a rights issue to 
raise £945,000 “in view of the necessity 
for a reduction in the bank overdraft.” The 
group has expanded steadily since its early 
postwar days, adding several subsidiaries— 
including Maconochie Foods in 1958 and 
British Fish Canners in 1959—tO0 its original 
“Sun Pat ” range of products. A full year’s 
profits from three companies acquired in 
1959 contributed to the 20 per cent rise in 
its consolidated trading profit from 
£439,000 to £526,000 in 1960, but after 
heavier interest charges the rise in net profits 
was limited to 9 per cent, from £208,000 
to £227,000, and the ordinary dividend was 
left unchanged at 40 per cent. 

Expansion has been reflected in a steep 
rise in bank overdrafts. They rose from 
£592,000 to £1,043,000 in 1959 and the 
acquisition of yet another company last 
December may also have added to its short- 
term indebtedness. The need for new 
money is plain, but the benefits arising from 
the rights issue for shareholders are less 
obvious. They are offered three 1s. ordi- 
nary shares at 3s. each for every four shares 
already held, but a total dividend of not 
less than 30 per cent, compared with the 
40 per cent paid on the smaller capital, is 
forecast for 1961. On 30 per cent, the new 
shares ex rights at 5s. 3d. would yield 5.7 
per cent, which is no more than the old 
shares were offering on the 1960 dividend. 


667 
London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS : july. 23 Aug. 4 Aug. 22 
LAST DEALINGS : Aug. 3 Aug. 18 Sept. ¢ 
ACCOUNT DAY: Aug. 15 Aug. 29 Sept. 1 


HE stock market remained under the 

influence of the Trustee Investments 
Bill before the bark holiday ; there was 
some switching into equities both before 
and after the bill became law on Thursday 
evening so that the Financial Times index 
of ordinary share prices showed a rise of 
22.1 points over last week as a whole, the 
biggest rise since the week after the Con- 
servative election victory in October, 1959. 
Gilt-edged stocks were depressed under the 
combined influences of trustee selling and 
seven per cent Bank rate. But late on Fri- 
day and after the holiday it became clear 
that trustees had, for the time being at least, 
finished switching out of gilts into equities. 
The prices of leading equities, which had 
recently been favoured by trustees, 
fell back and sales by profit takers 
added to this pressure. Over the week to 
Wednesday The Economist indicator gained 
5.8 points to 377.2. In contrast, gilts rose 
on Tuesday and had their best day for some 
months on Wednesday. The improvement 
in sterling and more particularly the high 
yields which resulted from last week’s price 
falls attracted some institutional buying. 
Before the weekend many stocks fell to new 
low levels but short-dated stocks were com- 
paratively steady. After touching a new 
low of 36} on Friday, 2} per cent Consols 
showed a net gain of § to 37% over the 
week to Wednesday ; the other irredeem- 
ables and long-dated stocks followed a 
similar pattern. 

The demand for’ equities last week 
centred upon the leading shares. Insurance 
shares were early targets for trustees, but 
they later fell back ; Legal and General lost 
¢ to 313. Bank shares generally showed net 
falls over the week, but Westminster “ B” 
made a net gain of 2s. 3d. to 81s. 9d.; among 
hire purchase shares, UDT rose by 7s. 6d. 
to 145s. Brewery shares held their early 
gains, and Watney Mann were 3s. higher 
over the week at gos. 6d. 

Among the leading stocks to benefit from 
trustee demand were ICI, which gained 
Is. 6d. to 71s. 3d. after touching 738. 6d, 
on Friday and Unilever which gained 3s. 9d. 
to 146s. 3d. Store shares lost small amounts 
over the week, and Woolworths were 6d. 
lower at §2s. 74d. Steel shares made mixed 
movements over the week, but conformed 
_ the general pattern of early rises and late 
f; 


Motor shares were influenced by the news 
of stiffer hire purchase terms and the lower 
dividend from Triplex; Rootes and Jaguar 
each made small gains, but BMC fell back 
3d. to 14s, 43d. The news of higher freight 
rates gave a fillip to shipping shares and 
trustee demand pushed up the prices of oil 
shares, with Shell Transport gaining 2s. 9d. 
to 124s. 9d. Tin shares mnpeores 
Kaffirs continued to rise; Free State Geduld 
gained 7s. 6d. to 83s. 9d. on American 
buying. 
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44 { 36!g | Comsols 2!9%......... se ceevese 373, 37%, | 4 1 6 | 613 4f | 26/9 13/- Rid : @ | Flowers ........+++ = | oa be aed he 4U/10h 
431. | 361) | Treasury 24,%....ahter Apr. 1975; 37% | 37% | 42 4 | 615 Bf| OS | Wa |S he tee Cee ae Paes eT pee, 6g/9 | saya’ 
91516 | 853, | British Electric 4'2%..... 1967-69 86!,* 86',* / 417 4 | 615 5S! 42/- 30/- | 5 a Job Teacher (Distillers) . 10/- 31/9 33/9 3-70 2!, 99, 10!4 79/- 
Pais } Oe. | Sree moces 39 veetes rer ae | toh eee es 31] 98/- | 76/9 | 12 b| 6 a | Watney Mann........ 87/6 | 90/6 | 4-00 | 2 18/6 | 14/— 
\ | Briti ectric 3%...... | | | } | ‘A’ = . 3 
ai, | 76. | British Electric 440%. ....1974-79 | 77le | 760 | 440.11 [See orp: LNs | Ae ern oe tees dl a eras a | Me? 
73! | 67 | British Electric 3'9%..... 1976-79 | 68! 673, | 417 5 | 613 11 BUILDING, PAINT, Ete. 28/10', | 2176 
847g | 7834 | British Gas 4%........-. 1969-72 | 79%* | 79g | 418 8 | 614 4/1} 9679 | 70/3 | 4 @!| ~ B26! Associated Portland...€l| 77/9 | 76/- | 3-29 | 21, N/- ° | 52/- 
811316 76 | British Gas 319%........ 1969-71 | 783, 763,* | 2 2 6 14 71} 28/i' | 2/l', | 4:4 7'4b } British Plaster Bd. . .10/— 22/\'2 | 23/1" 5-41 2'4 33/3 20/- 
593° | 513, | British Ges 39%........., 1990-95 | 523, 523, | 413 2 | 6 IL I! ] 26/10',| 17/6 6 a| 10 b| Richard Costain..... 5/-| 18/- | 18/3 4:38 | 23, 46/3 | 33/9 
75'\16 | Ol, | British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 7'n -71%, | 5 411 | 614 OF] 13/- 9/41. 10 b 5 a| Crittall Mfg. ........5/-| 9/72 | 10/- 7:50 | 2 
807, | 74 British Transport 4% .... 1972-77 747g 7TAl, | 415 3 613 4! aoe 10/6 ¢ a) 5 : pesbcoationss cine ee ole ay ru I a 
Cig | 50a. | Reich Trampors 37%... - IMB | Se, | SMa SHE Ie Ean aed? inti Wk 7a toeety Dente. oie) Gee. Lee os |\agie 
- at , i ees es =e rows 28/4'2 | 18/3 12'5b 7'2a | Taylor Woodrow....5/— | 20/3 23/- 4:35 | 14 108/9 72/6 
j Prices, 1961 DOMINION AND | — heed kent. 167/1'2 19/6 | 1746 7!2a | Wall Paper Defd...... £1 (123/- 124/6 4:02 334 5/3 is 
eect aac ug. 2, | Aug. 9, | 
High ae CORPORATION STOCKS 1961 | 1961 | 1961 CHEMICAL 125/- 73/9 
———— = ae eset et : ee 29/3 ae o> _ b piciehs Err 3. wi itaeee Pas 2! tale 37/6 
| | - G. — ¢;} 4 a} Borax Defd. ........ _ - , 41/10! 
82! | 76! Auteralia 31096... a cicvecsds cache cee 1965-69 77!4 ie ke UO 58/9 HY . - 4 . eg - einige Sue eae f /6 : a 5-21 134 157/6 loys 2 
tor | 3 | unre Oe see eneceeeescerenee rene —_- . | = : ee of S16 | G8/ty | Cpe} THBTICH......00cesecues ti 69/9 | 71/3 3-86 | 2 28/6 | 15/9 
IOlig | 92% | New Zealand 696 2050020000000 agrego | Sage | 93" | 6 rz apf 20/02 20/- ee ee ed 4a ee Ge (StS 
80! | 7Olp Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 1978-81 | 7I', 70!2 9 6 O/ DRAPERY & STORES I/7!y | 8/3 
8! { 73 South Africa Sa. ce cttw ever 1965-67 | 74 | 73'5 | 917 O! 36/- 24/- 4a 8 b | Boots Pure Drug ....5/- | 28/9 29/ 2-05 24 6/Il3 4/10! 
59 | 53!'2 Southern Rhodesia 4'2% ...........5 1987-92 | 54 54 816 6! 91/3 58/6 20 »b 7'2a | Montague Burton...10/— | 73/9 76/10!,| 3-58 2 30/9 21/6 
945, | g5!, Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 1980-85 | 87!, | 851, | 615 311 74/3 48/- 13'3b 55,a | Debenhams........ 10/— | 55/7', | 56/6 3-40 {!, 81/6 | 63/- 
89 82'4 Birmingham 414% ........000eeeeee 1967-70 | 83', | 823, | 6 I7 O1 | 59/4! | 45/- {2!9a; 25° b| G.U.S. ‘A’... ees 5/- | 49/9 50/3 3-73 159/4'1, | 110/- 
923, | 86!, DONE Dies oo cbse bd hccvk den vdeete 1971-73 | 87'4 | 87'4 | 6 12 O1170/3 | 50/- 20 @)| 25 b/} House of Fraser ..... 5/- | 55/9 54/- 4:17 Il, $159 ‘$104 
93 | 87 | reg of London 514% ........ 1976-79 | 88!, 873, | 6 9 O1} 2K/i'2 | 15/9 5 a 7'3b | Lewis’s Invest. Tst....4/- | 16/2'4 | 16/3 3-04 2'4 22/6 | 12/10! 
483, | 4) We akciids vice chao ee after 1920 | 42'4* | 4214* | 7 O Of }106/9 85/1! 15 a| 32!'2b| Marks & Spencer ‘A’ .5/- |112/- 101/3}} 2-35 1, 45/- | 30/- 
89's | 813, | Cee. Dain bnlns'd ade es canoe inees | 82'4 6 13. 61 | 53/10!) | 34/10',| 10° a} 20 b | United Drapery....: .5/- | 47/6l| | 47/9 3-14 134 88/6 | 35/6 
93 =| (853, | Middlesex 514%... . sec eeeeesseeeeees 1980 | 87', | 8614 | 6 13 OF} 62/1', | 50/ b | 105a | Woolworth......... 5/- | $3/1'2 | 52/71 | 3-40 | 1 
{ 
: ne & RADIO 61/6 45/6 
48/6 35/9 et ap ae 2 ie 9 a ee £1 | 36/3 36/~ 8-33 | 49/6 36/3 
is/sie aria 3 ae Brit. Elcironic Inds.. _ sn” soja ae : ar 37/- | 
| 49/- a Oe BCG. s aii c outa ose ° 16 | £105, 
14/7'2 | 11/3 Zlob 5 a] Crompton Parkinson.5/~ | 11/9 11/934 | 5-29 2'4 139/7', 108/9 
we iis | tie ealeerees caries lan tema | 
wo RRP TPR hy er ae 2 IT Ah vb ces aed enon = . 4 
a eee ree eee ee eee et ee 38/— | 25/9 5 7 8 b | Elliott-Automation.. a 34/9 34/6 1-88 2 
Atch. Topeka... | 25 | 26!2 | Boeing......... g*| Int. Harvester. . 40/6 | 30/3 ae 7 b} English Electric ...... 31/3 31/6 6-35 I, 14/7', | 9/101, | 
Can. Pacific..... 2434 | 237g | Celanese....... 37'g | 373g | Inter. Nickel... 39/6 | 29/- 34 7 b | General Electric...... = 30/6 30/6 6-56 91/- 57/6 
Pennsylvania.... | 135g | 14!g | Chrysler....... 48 513g | Inter. Paper... | 31'2 | 3414 | 72/9 | 47/- 4334 8lgb | C. A. Parsons........ £1 | 55/- 55/- 4-55 4 66/3 52/- 
va Brees ame =. — cea: Se = a tees *, es 52/3 | 38/6 3'4a| 6!2b/| A. Reyrolle.......... £1 | 42/9 | 44/- 4-43 | 234 ae 44/- 
mer. Electric .. rown Zeller. .. onsanto ..... ace ical..... oe : 4) 4/3 
Ain. Tel.& Tel... |121 © |I23's | Distillers Seag... | 38. | 405, | Nat. Distillers. | 28/6 28° | ©/ | 1} ES ee ore ee ee bee aoe ‘ 18/i0!, ies 
one ere cs ae ey = Sete a ae, sea e LF a | ENGINEERING 68/9 50/6 
nt. Tel. & Tel... 2 | 593g iow Chemical. . 4 ig | Procter Gamble 4 : 
South'n. Nat. Gas | 43 | 43% | DuPont........ 230', (232° | Radio Corpn... | 60%, | 61 | 36/3 | 31/7'2,| flag) FlaB | Babcock & Wileox....£1 | 20/2 | 28/72 | $2 | 4. <————_ 
United Corpn... 85, | 87, | East. Kodak..... 105'4 |107 Sears Roebuck . 70's | 70!n 8/4! 5/7! oe 9 b Cornmeal tales 5/- 6/2! 6/- 10-00 1 2 Baar fo x 
Western Union . | 46!2 | 46!4 | Ford Motor..... 90!4 | 93'g | Shell Oit...... 43'> | 443, 33/9 2 | 24/713 2 oP et facoree, Combust. ;.5/- 26/7'4 27/10! 5-38 i! Th 
eS er 727g | 76 | Gen. Electric... | 677g | 68!g | Socony-Mobil.. | 4634,* 463, 9/1! | 4/9 2 Rich’ds’ns, Weste’th. io/- 4/9 2 4/9 a 2 19 | 
Aluminium..,... 31's | 3134 | General Foods .. | 8634 | 87 Stand. Oil Ind.. | 5i!4 | 515g 40/-> | 28/- Si,@ mck | Swen Hosier tg th. £i | 30/- 30/- 6-67 zi | 61 In 
Amer. Can...... 453g | 443g | General Motors. | 47!4 | 477g*| Stand. Oil N.J.. | 455g | 45!5* 17/4! | 13/6 5 ~~ Nil-b john Thompson ..-.. 5/~| 14/6 14/6 1-72 : r ies 
Am. Smelting... | 67'4 | 66 | a evisieas 44!, | 4414 | Union Carbide. (137!', 138! 33/104 21/8! 47!2¢| $2I2a | Coventr ym 2... Ife 26/9* | 29/41.*| 4-17 zi | july 5 
Am. Viscose .... | 55! | 55 | Gulf Oil. ; ig | 385g | U.S. Steel ..... | 857, | 87 79/9 *| 5176 }6 15 | dail Alfred Verkere £11 64/9 | 66 i # 421 134 pe ‘ 
Anaconda...... | 563, | 57 MOE. asa x des 4 | 63'4 | West. Electric.. | 473g* | 437 78/- 64/- - 2b Aitied Wweldhetndataicht 66/- 67/6 5-93 i » & ‘ 
Beth. Steel ..... 43* | 42I, | Int. Bus. Mach... [482 (497 Woolworth.... | 767g | 74!g 110/- 83/- 5 a 107b hme. oe 89/6 93/- 3-23 2, | al 26 3 
see So ae ame aniimpincshtianpaedes taal nial ms 10/9 a 4 a _ metas olay ye yi ae a a oe ;: 
iis 2a eorge Cohen...... - 7 - . 2 oS 
ere Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43 10) We ase | 1070| 1725 | Davy Ashmore 2022 £i li40/= lianve «| 3-66) 25 2) 
‘ 108/7' /6 5 a il b | Guest Keen.......... £1 | 91/- 92/- 3-48 3'4 = 
1961 425 Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield Govt. Yield | 31/- 22/- 4 a! 12 b| Head Wrightson..... 5/- | 24/6 25/- 3-20 2!'2 
Industrials) % Rails % Utilities % Bonds % 100/3 68/3 5 a 7 Bb} Metal Box.......000% £1 | 87/7'2 | 87/- 2-76 2'4 1961 t 
sn 3m ae ‘ind 2/6 | 14/- | 10 b| 4 a| Ransome & Maries...5/— | 16/4! | 16/10'.| 4-15 | 3. | | Ind 
iy 12 | eer | an | ano | Baer) ees ) bene lene 50/6 | 34/6 3 a| 7 b| Renold Chains....... El | 42/9 | 46/— | 438° | Pe Bay 
‘ ie 68-35 2-95 30-89 5-23 59-03 3-27 89-64 44/\'2 | 29/7!2 | 10 a] %7!2b | Simon Engineering ..5/- | 35/1'2 | 36/1'2 | 3-81 2 Clty 32: 
» 69-61 2:89 31-81 5-08 59-58 3-25 89-96 85/6 64/6 46¢ 7 a| Tube Investments..... £1 | 67/6 65/3 4:29 234 es 328 
Aug. 2 70-89 | 2-84 | 31-83 | 5-08 | 59-98 | 3-22 | 99-64 38/4'. | 28/- 2156 | 7ab'| Vickers ............. £1} 33/- | 33/6 | 5-97 | 1% | 8 | 32: 
ns 71-69 2°82 32-53 4-97 60-94 3-17 88-18 84/6 64/6 lilgb 334a | Ward (Thos. W.)..... £1 | 70/- 73/6 4-08 3 | 9 31 
ssa ie iinet il apie 30/~ | 20/6 5‘a| 2226 Woodall-Duckham. ..5/= | 20/6i| | 20/6 | 5-12** 2% | High, 
425 Industrials :-—High, 71-80 (Aug. 8). Low, 60-87 (Jan. 3). g . 
a RR L. 
* Ex dividend. t Tax free. + Assumed ave life 8 years. ‘ The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. I]. Ex capitalisation. @ Ex rights. +¥ Ex all. oS — 
(a) Interim dividend.  (b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. d) Capital distribution of Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. — Yields based on 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest. date. Daily Mirror 1! 
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ver Prices, 1961 Last Two Price, | ee | Yield, | Prices, 1961 Last Two ice, | Pri i 
2 sue Sl see Dividends ona Aug. 2, er" ,| Aug. 9, Cover} Dividends ones Aug. 2, Aug. 9, | Aug. Cover 
: High | kaw (a) (b) (c) 1961 1961 | 1961 High | Law (a) (b) (c) 
% | % | oop & Topacco | : | ° % | MISCELLANEOUS | 
34/- | 17/6 10 ¢| 10 c} Allied Suppliers....10/-| 18/9 | 18/9 | 5-33 | 24 | 62/- | 43/- 20 a| 60 b | Assoc. British Picture.5/- | 49/3 | 50/9 | 5-91 | 2%, 
15/- | 7/934 | 10 a| 12!2b | Assoc. British Foods. . | 12/3 | 12/9 1:76 | 2, | 34/6 | 26/9 20 a| 40 b | Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/~| 32/9 | 33/3 | 9-02 | 2 
74/- | S5/= 4 a| 8 b| Bowil............... 63/- | 64/- | 3-75 | 21, | 51/% | 4174! 16 a| 14 b| Beecham Group..... 5/- | 48/9 | 50/10!) 2-95 | 13, 
15/6 | 1/9 $47\2b | ¢2!12@ | Brooke Bond ‘B’ . eye 12/6 12/6 4:35 | 33, } 54/3 | 41/- 3134 | 62;b | British Match ........ ti | 42/6 | 42/6" | 4:71 | 2h 
19/3 | 13/3 2!'5a| 10 b| International Tea....5/— | 13/412 | 13/41,*| 4-67 | 134 | 28/41, | 17/6 623b | 4 a@/| British Oxygen...... 5/-| 19/9 | 19/6 | 2-73 | 2% 
107/9 | 7176 5 a| 105¢b | J. Lyons ‘A’.......... £1 | 72/9 | 72/9 4-35 | Ig} 13/- | 9/3 3 a) 7 b| British Ropes ....... 2/6| 9/7i, | 9/1012| 5-06 | 2%, 
35/6 | 25/9 Sb |S Sa Oy RANKER ess. aces 10/- | 28/- | 29/- 4-83 | 2 | 70/- | 51/9 Jina! 15 b| DelaRue......... 10/- | 53/6 | 56/- | 4-02 | 2 
14/03, | 10/9 2%a| 7!2b | Spillers............. 5/- | 11/6 12/- 4:17 | 2 |Sos- | 31/9 6 a, 14 b| Gestetner ‘A’....... 5/-| 34/- | 35/- 2-86 | 3! 
55/- | 43/1! 9 6 |. 3 ke} tee & bile... 2.08. £1 45/9 | 47/6 | 5:05 | 2 | 73/9 | 53/6 14-4¢| 6 a| Glaxo............. 10/- | 58/6 | 61/6 | 2-44** 33, 
20/10'2 | 16/334 Sa) Wt ieee Go 5/— | 16/101, | 16/71*| 4-21 | 134, 1 57/6 | 47/6 12 b| 3 @| Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 | 48/9 | 48/9 6-15 | 23, 
73/- | 62/- | 2123¢ | +55¢a| Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- | 66/6 | 67/9 | 5-22 | 23, |55/6 | 36/- 40 b| 5 a{ Hoover ‘A’......... 5/-| 38/6 | 42/3* 5-34 | 2 
51/6 | 40/- 5 a| 15 b| Gallaher .......... 10/- | 40/9 | 41/41, | 4-83 | 2 | 28/- | 21/- 126} 5 a@| Ilford ............6. 5/—| 21/6 | 21/3* } 4-12 | 2 
71/6 | 65/3 14 b| 8!,a| Imperial Tobacco..... £1 | 68/6 | 68/9* | 6-55 | 134 107/3 | 56/3 Tigh} Oe ARs ass conaes o<2 £1 | 93/- | 92/3 2-44 | 23, 
| | 78/9 | 57/6 gc 12'2 ¢ | National Canning ....£1 | 60/- 62/6 4-00 2"4 
| INSURANCE | 37/3 | 29/6 | 6 a| 10 6b | Powell Duffryn.....10/-| 31/6 | 36/- 4-44 | 25 
. IS! | 156 | 50 a | t55 b| Britannic........... 5/- | 13'5i_ | 133, 3-12 |} ... | 30/3 | 24/749 | 1S Bb} 5 a@| Radio Rentals....... 5/— | 27/4", | 27/10'2| 3-59 | 3 
" 86/3 | 61/3 | 20 a} 25 b{ Commercial Union ..5/— | 71/3 67/6 3-33 -» | 37/6 | 18/9 13-6c 7!,a | Rank Organisation. ..5/- | 26/9 | 27/- 4-17** 23, 
. 32 177g |t41-17¢ |t41-17c | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 265, 27\g 1:05 | ... | 43/3 | 32/10!,| 16'5b| 7l,aj Schweppes ......... 5/- | 37/6 | 36/3* | 3-31 134 
4 176/9 103/9 | 20 a@| 40 b| General Accident. ...5/— 48/- 145/6 | 2:06 | ... |39/- | 27/6 20c| 25 | Sears‘A’........... 5/-| 34/- | 33/81, | 3-71 | 2", 
60/6 | 42/712 | 35 a] 40 b| Guardian.........0. 5/- | | $2/9 (51/9 | 2-58** ... | 29/3 | 22/- 8!2q | I1'2b | Thomas Tilling......4/—| 24/9 | 24/9 3-23 | 2 
; 391. | 23%, 80 a| 110 b| Legal & General.....5/- | 31", i-52° |. Lees: pee 12 ¢| 4 a} Turner & Newall..... £1 | 66/6 | 65/9 3-65 | 2, 
146/- |100/- 8!2a/ I1!,b| Northern & Empl... ..£1 1133/6 135/6 | 2-95 166/6 |130/- | 9-042a! 15-Sb| Unilever ............ £1 1142/6 1146/3 3:36 | 3%, 
4 272/6 + +|156/3 | 420 a| +70 b| Pearl .......... 5/- 236/3  227/6 =| 3-23 | 1. | UN'S, | 8134, 8 a| 13 6b! Unilever NV. .....12f1. | 9% | 9133) | 2-65 | 3My 
; 29 18 1t183'3 ¢ }$208'; ¢ | Prudential ‘A’..... 4/- | 22 231, 2:90 | ... [22/6 | 16/- 5 a! 10 b/ United Glass........ 5/- | 18/- | 18/3 4-1b | 2! 
4 182/- |140/9 50 a | 50: BD) Reval ...2.2. ees kc: 5/- |167/6 (165/6 | 3-02 | ... | 42/1 | 31/- t4!g@ | ¢105¢b | United Molasses ....10/— | 33/4! —_ 7-26 | 1 
"2 129/3 |104/6 7!,a | Ul'4b | Royal Exchange...... £1 16/9 |115/~ | 3-26 | w. 
} | ! j ! } 
SHIPPING 
| MOTORS & AIRCRAFT " 6 Sia pce ete Pie ; 
a I8/10'2 | 13/9 | 12b| Tina | British Motor ....... 5/-| tata | iat | 6:96 | 24 20 |i, | 82e| 6 7c| Cunard nn cel 44/7 | tao, | aor | 
| 06/3 | Cott | ee AE Sy eee ey eens S/- | 73/9 | 7/6 | 129 | T1249 | 20/9° | 17 c| 7 | France Fenwick ...... £1 | 21/3" | 21/6 *| 6-51 | 
48/6 | 41/10l,| 22a | 8!b]} Rolls-Royce.......... £1 | 46/10!, | 46/6 4:73 | 24 peer een ; ; 3 
| vas ae 50/6 | 38/- 10 ¢ 10 c | Furness Withy ....... £1 | 39/I'y | 42/6 4-71 | 234 
10/- | 6/8'4 | 12 ¢| 12  ¢€ | Rootes Motors ‘A’ ...4/— | _7/3 7/6 | 6-40. | Ste tisy | 10/6 7'5a| 10 b| London & Overseas. .5/-| 11/6 | 12/6 | 7-00 | 
im 88/9 52/2'4 Sb) Ae + ASAP aiivets cesmcces £1 | 75/7'y | 76/3 =| 4:20** 2!5 48/6 | 34/10! 3 od | 8 b | P& ODefd 2 fi 38/1! 41/4! 5-32 ‘a 
2 a Dg ao 8 c | * * Lovland Motors ae 9 Wa a si, | 17/9 | 12/- : 2I2¢ | 2'¢ | Reardon Smith.....10/-| 13/-- | 1a/ate | b-7e |... 
; / | - a ristol Aeroplane .. - | 2 , | 4 | : £ 
3, 33/3 | 28/11, | 10°a| 5 b| Hawker Siddeley.....£1 | 30/7 | 31/11) | 6-B1** 11, | 2/- | 13/9 eT ©) ae rae 9 Ch IE ES | ORF 
41/3 | 31/9 t4 a! t5'2b! Dowty Group...... 10/- | 34/6 33/6 4:63 |; 3 
28/10! | 21/6 3!3a | 12!2b]| Dunlop Rubber ....10/— | 25/3 | 25/6 6-21 | 2 STEEL 
bs 72/- 52/- Ii'4b | 29a | Joseph Lucas......... £1 | 54/3 56/- 4-91 | 3 74/10!'2 | 54/6 6a 10 b | Colvilles ............ £1 | 55/7'% | 56/7', 5-65 4!, 
Lg 33/3 | 20/- 9 a} 21 b| Pressed Steel........ 5/- | 21/3 22/- 6°82 I'4 | 43/7'5 27/6 6'nb| 3a | Dorman Cee ne ak él - 129 6-72 2!'5 
34 46/3 33/9 10 ¢} IS c| Triplex Holdings ...10/- | 38/3 33/9 4-44 3 49/104, } a big | ae | Pam hel rg Aegaare a sate ee s ni 
- a | South Durham....... 2 2 : 
i MINES 47/8'4 | 26/12 7'2b| 5 a | Steel Co. of Wales ...£1 | 35/- 36/6 6-85 | 23, 
134 (68/9 |110/- 40 a{ SO b{ Anglo-American....10/— |121/3  (123/9 7-27 I'2 | 57/4! | 40/10!,/ 15 5 a | Stewarts & Lloyds ....£) | 43/- 44/10', | 6-69 35 
3, 67/3 | 43/- 1834b | 64a | Consolid. Gold Fields .£1 | 53/6 | 54/- | 9-26 | 2 a, | an, | 9 bl 60 | een See... £1 | 45/10', | 45/7!, | 6-58 | 234 
14 108/9 | 72/6 15 a| 20 b| General Mining ...... £1 | 76/7'2 | 79/412 | 8-82 | 2 | 55/7!2 | 38/9 12 b| 48a | United Steel......... £1 | 39/9) | 41/37 | 5-96*4 3. 
334 68/6 40/- 40 a/| 120 b | Union Corporation. a6 50/6 51/6 7:77 3 63/6 46/- 834b 6!4a | Whitehead .......... £1 | 47/3 ~ 6-52 3 
25/3 | 15/3 40 a| 40 b| Daggafontein ....... 5/- | 18/3 | 18/3 | 21-92 | Ih 
Be jag [im 2] Bs |imce ceil ig lie |e ie | 4 roms 
2! a Hartebeestfontein . .10/— 2 |-42/7! 30/10! 5S a 7!4b | English Sewing Cotton q 10!y | 30/10! 8-10 i! 
£ 64/6 | 41/10!'2| 60 b| 50 a/| President Brand..... 5/- |.51/10!, | 53/9 10-23 I, 3/10, syle 5 a| 10°b Fine Seneete. pisaes ae 2) 38) 1-32) 27 
134 157/6 = |101/3 110 bj} 90 a| Western Holdings ...5/— |121/3 |122/6 8-16 "4 | 70/41, | 52/10!,| 17!4b 7!,a@ | Lancashire Cotton . a 55/412 6 8-85 Hy 
2 28/6 | 15/9 ove 8!3.@ | Winkelhaak........ 10/— | 18/6 | 18/6 “s 8'2 |.47/6 | 34/6 4'ga| 55¢b | Courtaulds.......... £1 | 37/334 | 37/11, | 5-39 | 1%, 
2! 75/3 | 55/- 13'3@ ; 3623b | Chartered......... 15/--| 65/- | 64/- | 11-72 | 2 8/9 5/10'2| 9136 | 4 a! Mingworth Morris...4/—| 6/4'2i1| 6/41, | 8-37 | 1, 
63/6 51/3 60 b/| 20 a| Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- | 58/3 57/- 14:04h | 2 74/6 62/- 13. b 8 a | West Riding Worsted .£1 63/6 65/- 6-46 ' 
11/7! | 8/3 12!5b | 4!liga | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/- | 7/7'2 | 9/3 9-29h | 24 | 3773 28/6 7'3b 2!2a | Woolcombers..:..... £\.| 28/6 29/6* 6-78 2 
2\4 6/I'2 | 4/10! | 10!5iga | 4'¢.b | Roan Antelope...... 5/- | 5/4'2 | 5/3 | 14-38h | 134 | 20/71, | 15/412 3 6 c¢| Bradford Dyers ...... £1 | 16/7" | 16/71, | 7-22 | IM, 
2 30/9 | 21/6 22!9b| 15 a | Tanganyika Cons....10/- | 22/- 21/6 17-44 ''o | 16/2"4 | 11/9 1334b 7!,.a | Calico Prinzers...... 5/- 3 13/M | 7-62*% 315 
I, 81/6 | 63/- 6!4a | 1334b | Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 69/- | 7I/10!2| 5-57 | 134 | 557/101, | 38/6 so ... | Coats, Patons & B.....£ | 41/7, | 43/1, | 5-80** 2 
:. ao ee rae ree Hen noe aay wise? sissy 9°32 | Pe | 13/7 | 9/1012} 3 a@| 10 b | Jute Industries...... 10/— | 10/3 | 10/6* | 12-38 | 3 
*50c *50c | Internat. Nicke n.p.v. : | ee It T'nc¢ 1 FP he i 7 ' . 
214 2/6 | 12NOlg| Tiga | Ble | keeden Vin-..+..c.: By. 18/7, | | 19/ity | 7-32°% jig Jl? | B/N eo orl | ee 
{', 45/- 30/- 20)! 6.) Ns 6k BT, ack inc nas 10/— | 33/1'3 35/- 7-86 | Il TRUSTS, LAND & \ 
134 88/6 | 35/6 62hs.¢.| . 7A Ol Tremeht ss cascvassce 5/- | 73/6 74/- 4-739"... PROPERTY 
Na on 7o/-. | $2/6 | !2ha| 25, b| Alliance Trust....... 5/- | 58/3 | 64/3 | 2-92 | IN 
61/6 45/6 $3!;0 | 48!3b | British Petroleum ....£1 | 45/6 46/6 8-19 2"4 30). =! 12/715 o " [ nS posts umes a 2 | We ‘err aa 1 
i 49/6 36/3 12! ¢67gb | Burmah Oil ......... £1 | 35/9 37/3 8-22 I'4 65/9 47/- 20 ¢| 23!3a | City Centre Props. . .5/- 53/7, | 52/6 2-41* 3 
> Lf OMe Poe er al lO/— | 38/6 | 40/- | 5:00 | 22 | 9576 | 64/3 31a | “7!zb | City Lond. Real Prop..£! | 68/9 | 72/9 | 3-02 | 1° 
2 El5'1¢ | £1053 | 10- 2a | 3-64b | Royal Dutch....... 20 fl. | £12%6 | £12", 3-86 234 | 101 74 14-080 18-O8b Hadenn's Bay “él 3-62 12 
24 139/7'. 108/9 {8!3 | rahe Shell Transport -..... £i \122/- |124/9 5-45 | 3 ie 1A aY eee eees aM, : : 4 
3 41/3: | a a joy | 28/6 | 30/41 4 36/ / 2 a| 4 b| Land Securities..... 10/— | 27 27/10'} 2-15 | 1 
3, / oo tramar ....+.+.- = oy ste = 139/6 | 26/9 105,c | 12" 2¢ | Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- | 30/- | 30/3 | 4-00 | 1 
2 PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 
It 14/7'2 | 9) l0'2 8 b| 5 a\ Daily Mirror........ 5/-| 12/6 | 12/3 6-12** Il, TEA & RUBBER 
2 91/-° | 57/6 4 a| 8 b| W.H.Smith & Son ‘A’. £1 | 59/I'2 | 59/- 4:07 | 2 | 46/6 | 40/6 {2'2a | #25 b | Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 44/6 | 44/9 | 20-07 | 1 
4 66/3 | 52/~ 5 a! 834b| Bowater Paper....... £1 | 52/9 | 54/6 5-05 | Il, | 33/6 | 28/9 +9 b| +3 a | Jokai (Assam) ........ al 29/9 | 29/9 | 13-17 | 2 
234 56/6 | | 44/— 9 a| 7 b| Albert E. Reed....... £1 | 45/9 | 49/6 6:46 | 134 | It/- 9/- is Nuwara Eliya ........ 9/9 9/- ES 1", 
41, 54/3 | 37/6 8.1) Get SR dk ocdncs cnn I 45/- | 45/9 | 5:46 | 134 | 6/10!2| 5/2%4 | I2lga| led Highlands & Lowlands 2/- 5/7! 5/81, | 14-65 | It, 
18/101, | 18/3 oi Thomson Org’n..... | 18/10'2 | 6-36** 2 7/4'q | 5/6 10 a| 35 b | London Asiatic...... 2/-| 6/1 6/1! 14-69 2 
68/9 “| 50/6 4 a| 10 b | Wiggins Teape....... “ti | 57/9 | $8/- | 4-83 | 2 |93/-° | 77/- 12a | 37!2b | United Sua Betong ...£1 | 82/3 | 83/6 | 11-98 | I, 
1 Secs b 
2! aa Rg arta ar " 
a The Roseeuniet Indicator (1953= 100) THE ECONOMIST” 
j oS eae 
= 1961 | Indicator @ Yield % | 1961 ORDINARY SHARE 
2" i ah 5 | ao ee ae INDICATOR 
see | July 368-0 5-02 | 
a | : 12 eo 373-8 4-97 | High Low 1953=100 
Hy mer” . : 427°2 359-4 
ee | Be | | eet | ae 
a So ae 377-2 4:90 
32 “Financial Times Indices 
2! a ae at 
1 | Ord. Ord. Fixed | 2/0 Bargains 
7 196) Index ¢ Yield | Int. £ <—s Marked 
1%) | Aug. 2) 314-9 |S OS*|S | 10.518 a SHARES 
234 » 3 | Saa-4 4-88 | 81-03 | 6-76 | 12/662 The Gmcnly 
234 » 4-9 5e 4:80 | 80:60 | 6-85 | 16,207 Mcaror 
134 » @ | 3aa-7 4:87 | 80-70 | 6-80 | 16,550 : 
3, a 318-3 4:96 | 81-22 6-62 12,749 
“ad High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 301-4 (July 17). 
| t'July 1, 1935=100, — $ 1928=100. OND'JFMAMJJAS 
ing. ** Yields based on assumed dividends:—A.C.V. 16%. Bass Mitchells & B. 11%. Calico Printers 20%. Chartered Bank 15%. City & Centre Props. 25!39 






: 2 %- Patons & B. Ta % 
Daily Mirror 15%. Glaxo 15%. Guardian 2623%. Guinness 22%. Hawker Siddeley 10-6%. Ind. Coope T.A. 12% merger ms. Lloy: Ban tand Bank, : 
Rank Organisation, 22'2%. Thomson Organisation, 24%.  Tronoh , 10%. United Steel, 12-3%. Woo dall-Duckham, Big 7 _ — Pitan 15% 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended August 5, 1961, there was an “‘above-line”’ 
surplus (after allowing for sinking funds) of £66,268,000 compared 
with a deficit of £2,467,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of £63,711,000 in the corresponding period of last year. There 
was a net expenditure “‘below-line” of £29,207,000 leaving a total 
cumulative deficit to date of £211,681,000 compared with 
£336,511,000 in 1960-61. 














































Week | Week 
ended | ended 
£’000 Aug. ew 
1960 | 196! 
a 
Ordinary | 
Revenue 
Income Tax.... | 2,728,500] 465,640, 552,512} 31,051 38,197 
aR 210,000 29,300; 35,300 700; 1,100 
Death Duties ..| 240,000 79,000 98,500} 4,000; 4,200 
Stamps........| 94,000 31,000 38,400] 2,000) 2,200 
Profits tax, EPT) 
and EPL.....| 325,500 85,200, 111,100] 6,500; 10,100 
Other Inland 
Rev. Duties. . | . 50) oes ree 
Total inland Rev. |3,598,000| 690,190| 835,812] 44,251| 55,797 
Customs....... 1,550,000} 509,835; 561,437] 24,143 | 26,532 
RE. 5. 0baees 960,000} 317,445) 359,050 64,540 | 90,765 
Total Customs | 
and Excise... |2,510,000] 827,280 920,487] 88,683 117,297 
Motor Duties..| 155,000] 24,740! 22,775 349 


PO (Net Recpts) | 








Broadcast Lic’s.. | 40,000 8,500 8,800 bg | cas 
Miscelfanesus 205,000] 42°7Ga| }- 112,782] 7607) } 793 
Fee i 5-6k "6,508,000 1,605,570 1,900,656 145,660 174,236 
pOetienry 
xpenditure | 





22,287| 24,587 
3,029, 3,166 


660,000 
92,000 


218,275 
30,068; 30,948 


Debt Interest .. | 
Payments to N. | 
treland Exch. | 
PO Fund — Ini- 
tial settlement 
Other Consoli- | 
dated Funds . | 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902 


Total 





3,799 
1,559,770 | 1,660,843 


1,811,912) 1,944,168 


13; 30 
55,600| 78,925 
80,929 | 106,708 




















“ Above-line”’ -- - + + 
ee yr earrae 216,766 53,956] 63,711) 66,268 
* Below-line ’”? Net Expen- | 
MNO. 2 asi tecasecass 119,745 157,725 29,207 


18,207) 
+ | + 
45,504) 37,061 


Total Surplus or Deficit] 336,511; 211,681 


Net receipts from : ; | 
93,440 61,182 


Tax Reserve Certificates 5,183 —58 
Savings Certificates..... 28,600' -—6,200 700 1,100 
Defence Bonds ........ 40,437, 21,887} 1,558 619 
Premium Savings Bonds. 14,870 15,650 730| 600 
ROR: s acgeamianvene 61 


177,347] 92,519} e191 





* Net issue to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £33 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net issue of £30 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 




















(£ million) 
| . Ways and Means 
o| Treasury Bills Aivahoes Seca 
| + ; . te meat Floating 
{ Public | Bank of 
Tender Tap | Dept. t England Debt 
1960 | 
Aug. 6 3,440-0 | 1,878-2 206 +4 5,524-7 
i961 | 
Apr. 29 | 3,110-0 1,993°1 247-9 5,351-0 
May 6/ 3,130-0 1,887 -3 293-3 5,310-6 
» 13] 3,160-0 1,893 -0 275-3 ‘ 5,328 -2 
ee 20 | 3,180-0 1,839-1 316-3 ‘ 5,335°5 
» 27} 3,210-0 1,843 -3 249-7 a 5,303-0 
| 
June 3 | 3,240-0 1,825-3 258°5 5,323-8 
» 10} 3,270-0 1,827-6 242-2 5,339-8 
» 47 |}. 3,280-0 1,823 -6 263-9 5,367-5 
» 24] 3,290-0 1,909-6 201-6 5,365 -8 
| ed 
» A804 3,290-0 283 -3 5,483 -0 
| 4 ———e 
july 8) 3,280-0 1,853-1 265-2 0-8 5,399-0 
» 15 | 3,270-0 | 1,866-0 | 269-0 a 5,405-0 
a 3,260-0 1,894-4 214:3 | ace 5,368 -7 
» 29) 3,250-0 1,920-3 | 220-4 | 3-3 5,393 -9 
Aug. 5 | 3,280-0 1,882-6 | 207°3 | 5,369-9 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Ee HE discount houses, which would like to 

recoup at least part of the. loss caused 
by the increase in Bank rate, are naturally 
anxious to keep -the margins on the new 
bills they take up as wide as possible. They 
therefore left their common bid unchanged 
at £98 6s. 4d. at last Friday’s Treasury bill 
tender. The outside bidders, who took the 
bulk of the bills in the previous week’s 
tender, reduced their bid, and the average 
rate of discount rose by 6.11d. to 
£6 14s. 3.33d. per cent, while total applica- 
tions fell substantially by £41 million to 
£386 million. As a result the market was 
very satisfied to receive 44 per cent of its 
application compared with 28 per cent in 
the previous week. 

Credit has become somewhat tighter for 
the discount market in the second week after 
the Bank rate change and the rate for over- 
night money has hardened to 6-6% per cent. 
The authorities provided fairly large 
amounts of help through the special pur- 
chase of bills on either side of the Bank 
holiday, but on Wednesday conditions 
improved slightly. Turnover of bills has 
been moderate, with the banks taking late 














October bills at 6% per cent. 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Bank rate (from % | Discount rates: % 
5%, 26/7/61). 7 | Bank bills: 
oe oe 679-6'516 
Deposit rates 3 months...... 67g-6!51¢ 
(maximum): 4 months...... 675-6!5 16 
og Ee 5 | 6months...... 79-7 
Discount houses.. 5-5!4 Fine trade bills: 
3 months...... 7'4-8!, 
Money: | 4months...... 7'9-8!5 
Day-to-Day ...... 53g-6!g | 6 months...... 9 
NEW YORK 
Official Discount % Treasury bills: os 
rate: SE RE. . oben Fs +300 
(from 3'2% 11/8/60) 3 PO oka mn és 2-366 


Aug. 4 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


August 9th. 














(€ milion MES | See | Ad 
Issue Department* : | 
Notes in circulation....... 2,291-1 |2,415-3 | 2,411-5 
Notes in banking dept. .... 59-2 35-0 38-9 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,347°5 |2,448:7 |2,448-8 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 128 0-5 0:5 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts........... 10-6 13-2 13-0 
Special deposits .......... 135-2 163-1 171-7 
WIR ioe i rer t escent’ 225-9 243°8 239-4 
CG ii cokmsciunst ees 63-6 68-3 69-0 
PO a acs sc Oebh hedasee 435-3 488-4 493-1 
Securities : 
Government ............. 334-5 415°8 378-7 
Discounts and advances... . 40°3 37-3 74:7 
OE akon cmeandticknwied 18-8 17:7 18-3 
TORRES ses 'nin panned esoda 393-6 470-8 471-7 
Banking department reserve . 60-1 35-9 39-7 
: % % % 
* Propane ls. i. 5 vs sn asicwk 13-7 7°3 8-0 
*Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased by £25 million to £2,450 million on 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


| Amount (£ million) 





Date of ae ate 
Tender | Offered 
1960 91 day 
Aug. 5 250-0 
1961 
May 5 240-0 
een 250-0 
tae 260-0 
oat 270-0 
June 2 | 270-0 
ae 270 -O+ 
so 260-0 
are 260 -O¢ 
oo a 250-0 
july 7 240-0 
ese 240-0 
je 240-0 
ag a 250-0 
250-0 


Applied 








Three Months’ Bills 


Average | Alllotted 


Rate of at Max. 

or Allotment Rate* 
Ss. d, % 
409-9 til 7-17 40 
416-2 87 4:27. 49 
445-8 86 5-04 50 
432-5 88 3-18 33 
440-2 88 8-74 50 
419-9 88 9-61 6l 
463-3 89 4:14 39 
391-2 90 0-42 55 
389-1 90 8-47 50 
400:8 90 89-4 46 
405-2 90 8-80 42 
378-2 91 4-47 47 
333-3 92 5-62 66 
426-6 133 9-22 28 
386-0 134 3-33 44 





* On August 4th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 6s. 4d. secured 


44 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
this week was for £250 million 91 day bills. 
£10 million. 


The offer for 


$ Allotment cut by 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Effective Limits 





August 9 





Market Rates: Spot 


| 
2-803 16-516 | 


August 3 | August 4 | August 5 | August 7 | August 8 | August 9 











United States $ 2:78-2-82* 2:7973-80 2:80!g-!4 2-803 6-516 2-805) 6-716 2-807 | 6-716 
Canadian $... Sie 2-889 6—llig 2-89 616 2-895 6-716 2-895 16-716 28913) 6-151 2-90-90! 
French Fr..... 13-622-14-027 13-717g-72' 13 -733g—5g 13-73!'5-3, 13 -73'5-34 13-78! 4—'2 13-79-79! 
Swiss Fr. ....: 11-94-12-547, | 12-09'4-', | 12-097%-10lg | 12-10!g-3, 12: 10'g—3g 12-1 Mp4 12: 1034-11 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96- 139 -25— 139-42!2— 139 -42!5— 139-4315" 139-5 139-60- 
142-05 30 47\, 47, 471, 60 65 
Dutch Gld.... 9 -9834-10-28!> 10-057g-06!, 10 :07!4—34 10 -075g~7g 10-0753-7g 10-097,-10!, 10-11 'g—3, 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11 -037-11-365 11-15-15!4 11 - 157-16! 11+ 163g—5 11 163g—5g 11 - 187g-19!g 11 -20-20'4 
Portug. Esc. .. ces 80-15-30 80-15-30 80-10-35 80-20-35 80-25-40 80-25-40 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 1737-37! 173734-38'4 1738! 4-34 1738! 4-34 1739!4-40. 1740! 4-34 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27!2-14-70 14-4334-44 14°4514-!5 14-45!5-34 14-45!4-3,4 14-463,-47 14-48—48!, 
Danish Kr. ... | 19°06!2-19-62 19-33!g—3, 19- 3353-7, 19 -3334-34 19 -3334-34 19 +3414-3, 19 3453-79 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30! 20-O1'4-'> 20 -0153~7g 20 -0134-02 20 -0134-02 20-02-02!, 20 -017,-02', 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
Snlend: Benees Boos oss coca se cess 1-7gc. pm I) 6-'Si¢¢. pm I'g—Ic, pm | I!g—Ic. pm Hig—'5) 6c. pm | Il yg—!5) 6c. pm 
CFE. oc iabaecsbadces Paces 1-7gc. pm Hig—'S5i gc. pm | Tlig—'Sigc. pm | Ey g—'Sigc. pm | El yg—'5ygc. pm | 1!) 6—'5) 6c. pm 
PEER: BW wb'0.> vbw 44 Med? Baa ee 4!-3loc. pm | 4!2-3!oc. pm | 4!2-3!oc. pm 4'4-3loc. pm | 4!2-3loc. pm | 4!2-3!oc. pm 
MOET eke pak Una <Omeaa ake ee 514-4!oc. pm =| 5!o-4loc. pm | 5!2-4loc. pm 5!'5-41loc. pm | 5!2—4loc. pm 6—5c. pm 
IAN Bi ervic ck sos sass sh pu cee 35-25c. pm | 45-35c. pm 45-35c. pm 45-35c. pm - pm 50—40c. pm 
ON MIDs re cites soa co cucea ee 5!9-4loc. pm | 5!2—4Igc. pm | 5!2-4Iloc. pm | 5!2—4!oc. pm 6-5c. pm 6—5c. pm 
WW German OM. os ese ite cs 5-4pf. pm | 5-4pf. pm 5-4pf. pm 5—4pf. pm 5!2—4!opf. pm | 5!2—4!lopf. pm” 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United Seatee Gis vic kc io beet ess 234-25gc. pm | 27g—234c. pm | 27—-234c. pm | 27g—234c. pm | 27—-234c. pm | 2!5;6—!3)¢c. pm 
COD. ca bind ies ekon keen’ 234-25gc. pm = /2!3)6—2!! gc. pm 2!3) 6-2! 1 }¢c. pm /2!3) 6-2! l1¢c. pm) 27g-234c. pm | 27g-234c. pm 
So ee ye VETER ae. Pee 15!9-14loc. pm | 15!9-14!2c. pm | 15!2-14!oc. pm | 15!9-14loc. pm| —16-15¢. pm 16—15c. pm 
W. German DeMk. 0.0... ceecee 15-14pf. pm | 15-l4pf.pm | 15-l4pf.pm | 15-I4pf. pm- |15!2-14!opf. pm) 15!2-14! pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 251/12 | 250/113, | 250/734 250/7 
se peter th. aes aed ves 35-1415 35-14! | | 35° 14!5 35-144 












THE ECO? 


| 





eee eee wae 
eeeee 


1960, Novembe 
,» Decembe: 

1961, January . 
» February 
» MIGPeR wn 
» April .... 








Monthly aver: 
or 
calendar mon 





eaee 
eee eee enes 


1961, January .. 
» February. 
» Mee 
» ASPs ce 
» Map causes 





ee 


1961, January .. 
» February. 
» Mare ver 
» Api eae 
» MaPedite 


eee eee ene 
a 


1961, January .. 
» February. 
» Maren... 
” April eee 
» Mav-ieuen 
» JUNG Goaie 


ee 


1960, December 
1961, January ... 
» February .. 
” March eee 
» Apribscoce 





1961, March .... 
» April ..... 
” May seat 
» june sicuiei 





(') This cove 
manufactured 
(2) Special trad 
includes Trieste 
December, | 
excludes rent ; 
of trade as we 
government he 
('°) May, 103, 
drachmas, (! 
June, Hl. 
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The following ‘ist shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


BRITISH : 





































































































































Prices and Wages......... July 29th External Trade ........... Aug. 5th 
Western Euro pe Manpower and Output.... July 22nd Industrial Profits.......... July [5th 
OVERSEAS 
— Western Europe.......... This week United States............. july 8th 
ig. 9, | | | | . 
961 | Austria | Belgium [Denmark | France eR | Greece | Ireland Italy —_ Norway | Sweden | Turkey  stinedoen 
11-5 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953=100) 
38-9 . . ' 
OME 1648... eeuc uses 54 90 | 82 | 76 | 39 | 52 70 | 62 | 71 73 89 69 83 
OMe 1959 . iswdicscics 156 119 | 135 | 156 | 162 | 156 | 115 158 139 134 124 : 120 
OFM 1960 .. covivcanccs 169 126 | 142 | 174 179 | 1/2 122 182 157 143 134 127 
1960, November .. 186 | 133 | 153 | 194 | 202 | 182 | 126!2| 188 166 iso 149 135 
13-0 , December... 173 11S 140 190 | 188 | 177 a 190 | 164 144 | 145 127 
71-7 Bf 1961, January ..... 158 | 95 ay 183 | 180 | IS6 | ue 187 158 ist | jae 127 
a , February .... 172 134 a 187 | 184 be ts ces 185 147 159 | 148 133 
93.1 » March ...... 182 137 a 185 | 192 177 1249 203 172 151 148 ; 134 
» AG wikccas 174 137 wa 188 | 19128 ve | on 189 156 Rs 146 13023 
78-7 
a VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (2) 
171-7 } 
mn, mn. | mn. mn. New mn. mn. mn mn. mn. mn. mn. mn. 
39:7 Monchy Saree schillings | francs | kroner francs | D. marks | drachmas £ lire guilders | kroner | kroner lira | £ 
04 calendar months : Se Rene aA Se ee ; eee 
Imports (c.i.f.) 
3. r — 
PP 1948... ccettalecs 243 7,249 28514 561 26415 15217 11-4 70-36 414 310'4 41314; 64-2 168-018 
1959 . .ccnnduacane 2,480 14,340 922 2,092 2,966 1,417 17-7 '73: 1,247 787 1,041 103-3 321-1 
190 . . cau suheaKe 3,067 16,427 1,037 “2,583 3,535 1,755 18-8 | 245-90 1,435 870 1,241 184-5 368-1 
1961, January ..... 3,050 16,518 1,128 | 2393 | 3,440 1,852 21-1 263-35 1,676 918 1,282 244-7 391-9 
—— ff | February.... 3,010 | 18,129 1,02) 2,601 | 3,172 |,247 22-1 256-56 1,406 965 1,152 268-4 341-9 
Bills » MaRS, 3,789 | 18,83! | 1,067 3,221 | 3,629 1,832 22:6 | 294-31 1,747 877 1,308 274-8 383-6 
we FR Weve 3,083 16,872 | 923 2,843 3,622 1,717 21:8 | 266-75 1,447 1,011 1,214 | 348-1 342-5 
oo BR Peres 3,196 | 17,400 | 975 2,£6024; —3,72026| 1,867 23-6 | 292-00 | 1,513 1,083 1,233 | ae 380-82! 
Rate* senna Sei a & i 2 teats POD aes tS.) te Eas et ~~ at 
— Exports (f.o.b.) 
ee poe Soe hae et eee a 
Wes 1948... saschans 165 6,171 22814 362 15115 3917 4:1 47-99 226 172"4) 33214 45-0 131-618 
1959 . . .cvane male 2,097 13,729 805 2,306 3,430 Stl 10-9 150-78 1,142 482 952 82-6 277-5 
MT 960... cvaussene 2,428 15,700 855 2,823 3,993 503 12-7 191-12 1,275 524 1,107 143-4 296-3 
50 
33 8 1961, January ..... 2,113 | 11,987 848 2,681 | 3,898 414 13°4 177-62 1,353 548 1,140 334-4 330-1 
50 » February.... 2,285 15,771 | 791 2,754 | 4,045 | 479 13-5 199-07 1,212 476 1,041 240-1 297-1 
61 » March ...... 2,843 18,212 889 3,377 | 4,299 | 526 15-5 | 228-02 1,454 629 1,088 161-6 309-9 
39 » Apel ccncans 2,583 | 16,809 | 778 | 2,775 | 4,365 | 499 12-5 | 202-06 1,196 1,062 187-6 318-6 
55 wo MBPevveec¥an 2,643 16,590 | 747 |  3,06025| — 4,03027 380 13-5 | 209-00 1,255 529 1,275 iz 298-920 
50 
COST OF LIVING (5) (1953=100) 
42 (Panam em Sa = mms a map emma mm mms 9 a SRA SEEMS SE ATT TT TS ES SS A A 
-” 
BEE 1948... -s0ccuena 504 | 95 | 813 7013 | 93 63 79 86 783 7419 | 7 89 7 
ee 1959 .. ws csaduanan | 5 110 120 129 112 134 117 113 118 120 120 217 120 
gy Pld reece eee eens 117 110 122 134 114 136 117 1S 121 121 124 228 121 
—_—— 9} 1961, January ..... 119 110 122 136 114 139 sa 117 122 121 126 228 123 
secured =, February.... 119 110 OF 136 114 139 Wo | 117 122 121 126 231 123 
offer for March ...... 119 it si 136 115 140 webeae sd 117 121 122 127 237 123 
ccutby Bh =.) April ....... 120 it 124 136 115 140 on 117 121 123 127 233 124 
» May sscolmen 121 it aie 136 115 140 122 117 122 123 127 237 124 
pe 1 NUNRivcccceas Ut a 116 140 och i ; 128 is 125 
. t 
ee EXPORT PRICES (‘) (1953=100) 
== (i. 42 95 91 68 aa ae 78 103 97 84 ' 76 91 7 
ust ON I959 . ccc eee 101 95 100 126 100 125 104 83 101 103 99 224 108 
1960 ...5.:, ashen 103 97 97 133 101 122 102 B6 100 103 101 293 110 
716-916 1960, December... 102 96 | Six ae 103 Ht 103 85 100 102 102 312 110 
“ 1961, January ..... ie 97 nis be 103 126 103 85 101 sah 103 is in 
03,11 » February .... gn 97 i i 102 126 103 84 101 ee 103 3 it 
50~ » March ...... = a aid Sei 102 126 103 83 100 ‘i 103 ; it 
65 » Aprilccceies oan aa oe se 1018 128 ‘cis 85 9916 ge 10310 ais 11122 
25-40" GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (’) (mn. US dollars, end of period) 
0! 4-34 “ . 
| 
CEM '948 . 5. ecco enue 938 83-7 cs 295 ; 209 539 1,856 
Pe 999 .. ccc clecinc etl : 2,736 
eee 3,231 
Si 6c. pm ° ° 2. 3,021 
glee: Bh 1961, March ...... i 
Inc. pm MO”) AAPTIL wn eee . e : 2,948 
ae eer , 606 ‘ . 2,903 
Oc.pm MH » june........ . Pe ails ii . Rae * 22,7725 
ic. pm 
lopf. pm 


(') This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining ; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and 
manufactured gas ; and Austria, manufactured gas. Greece is manufacturing only. United Kingdom includes construction. Germany excludes West Berlin and the Saar. 
3; ¢¢. pm (2) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, which cover general trade. Belgium includes Luxemburg. 
34c. pm includes Trieste. France includes the Saar in 1948. Turkey liras per US dollar: beginning September, 1960; 9 previously, 2-8. (3) Including direct taxes. (4) July to 
i me December. (5) In capital cities only for France, Turkey, for Greece prior to January, 1960 and Austria prior to March, 1959; Austria (prior to March, 1959) and Belgium 

2P I. PI excludes rent ; Denmark includes direct taxes ; Ireland based on August, 1953=100. (6) Index numbers of unit value which are influenced by changes in the composition 

of trade as well as price movements. Ireland seasonally adjusted. (7) Holdings of the government and central bank. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude 
50/7 government holdings ; Norway and Sweden include foreign investments ; Ireland includes some long-term securities. (8) May, 102. (9) Average for first quarter. 
“1414 ('0) May, 103. (!') July, 2,453. (!2) Average for fourth quarter. ('3) 1949. (!4) Special trade. ('5) Bizonal area. ('6) May, 98. ('7) Thousand million old 
——~'B drachmas, ('8) Including trade with the Channel Islands and United Kingdom whale fisheries. (19) 1949. (20) June, 316-3. (2!) June, 357°3. (22) May, IIl; 
June, 111. (23) May, 129. (24) June, 3,030. (25) June, 3,180. (26) June, 3,730. (27) June, 4,420. (28) May, 194. 
























APPOINTMENTS 















Price Waterhouse & Co. (Malayan 
Firm) requires experienced chartered 
accountant for managerial position 
in MALAYA or SINGAPORE. 
Terms according to age and experi- 
ence but are attractive and adequate 
to provide comfortable standard of 
living and margin for saving. 
Passages for successful applicant and 
his family paid both ways: provident 
fund. Applicants for this post should 
have had at least five years’ experi- 
we in professional firm since..date 
of q ; cee 
Normal initial contract three years 
with ‘six months’ leave on full pay 
at. conclusion (three months if not 
returning to firm). Excellent 
prospects for further advancement 
for suitable candidate. A partner 
of the Malayan firm will shortly be 
in London to interview applicants. 


Replies with full particulars to 
Price Waterhouse & Co., 3 Fred- 
erick’s Place, Old Jewry, London, 
E.C.2, 





EXPERIENCED 






CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANT 


FOR 





UAH 











FAR EAST 














MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 


CHAIRMAN OF TRAFFIC COMMISSIONERS 
FOR PUBLIC SERVICE VEHICLES 






N international food manufacturing 
and distributing group requires an 







(SOUTH WALES TRAFFIC AREA) | assistant in the Marketing Adviser’s 
Applications for this pensionable post, with department of its Head Office in 
headquarters in Cardiff, are invited from men London. The person appointed will be 






and women at least 40 on December 1, 1960. 
The Chairman of Traffic Commissioners also 
acts as Licensing Authority for goods vehicles; 
his duties include presiding over public sittings 
and hearings, determining applications for licences 
to operate road passenger and goods services, 
and licensing drivers and conductors of public 
service vehicles, Candidates must have had 
responsible administrative or other experience 
qualifying them for these duties, The salary 
of the post is £3,400. The successful candidate 
will be asked to take up appointment as soon 
as_ possible. 

Write to Civil Service Commission, 6 Burling- 
ton Gardens, London, W.1, for application form, 


required to help in the compilation and 
interpretation of statistical data. A 
Degree and a knowledge of languages 
would be an advantage. Salary will 
depend on age and qualifications; the 
Prospects are good.—Applications to 
The Personnel Officer, Liebig’s Extract 
of Meat Company Limited, Thames 
woe Queen Street Place, London, 















UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 









nes 5360/61. Closing date September 1, NEW ZEALAND 
“FINITIVERCITY £ ASSOCIATE-PROFESSORSHIP IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ECONOMICS 







MANCHESTER 







The Council invites applications for the 

Applications are invited for the post of | above-mentioned post. Applicants should be 
LECTURER in SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION. | qualified to teach in the fields of economic 
The person appointed will be required to under- | theory (including the history of economic 





thought) and mathematical economics. 

The salary is £2,250 per annum, and an 
allowance is made towards travel and removal 
expenses. 

Further particulars and informatiqn as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 

Applications close, in New Zealand 
London, on September 15, 1961. 


FERRANTI 


announce vacancies for 


SENIOR SYSTEMS STAFF 
in their 


COMPUTER SALES DEPARTMENT 


take research in Social Administration and to 
assist in the supervision of practical work, as 
well as in the ordinary teaching duties of the 
Department. Duties to commence on Octo- 
ber 1, 1961. Salary on a scale £1,050 to £1,850 
per annum with membership of the F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications 
should be sent not later than August 31, 1961, 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, 
from whom further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained. 












“and 














to conduct studies in the following fields: 
(i) Industrial Data-Processing ; 
(ii) Local administrative organisations and other branches 
of the public service. 








These studies will be conducted at a senior level and will 
provide ample scope for the exercise of individual initiative. The 
successful candidates will be based in Manchester. They should 
have a good knowledge of automatic data-processing and/or 
O. & M. experience. 

Applications will also be considered from ACCOUNTANTS, 
STATISTICIANS, PRODUCTION ENGINEERS, etc., without 

; computer experience but with a suitable background in industry 
or local government, 

Application forms may be obtained from T. J. Lunt, Staff 
Manager, Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, Lancs. 


Please quote reference BBS/3. 



















MARKETING 


DEVELOPMENT 


MANAGER 


We are lookin 
created post o 


Management team. 


The Marketing Development Manager will be responsible for 


organising the assembly of that information which, will be necessary 

to assist the Director of Marketin 
mpany’s marketing policies. ‘He wi red = 
‘to: advise the Company’s. sales organisations on their marketing 


to énable hi 
‘tion of the 


techniques and procedures. 


; 5 : ; 
The ateel adtsate would have had practical sales experience— . 

‘in thé. electronics ‘or allied . industry—and_ be 
conversant with modern marketing methods and planning . pro- 
prepared to pay a good salary for the right man, 


preferably 


cedures. We are 
Minimum -age 30. 


If you think you might have the qualities.we are. looking.for, send 
a description of your history (in strict confidence), 


Ref. E/16, to 
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for a really good marketing man to fill the newly 
Marketing Development Manager. : 
leading companies in the telecommunications and electronics field 
we manufacture an unusually wide range of products, from semi- 
conductors to comprehensive communication systems. ’ 
expand considerably and for this reason are strengthening our 


As one of the 


We plan. to - 


in the formula- 
also bé requited 


¢ 


ully — 


quoting 


A. G. P. Elliott, Personnel Director, 


Ce Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


Connaught House, 63 Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
VACANCIES: SENIOR STATISTICIANS 
The Federal Department of Census and 


Statistics offers to suitably qualified graduates 
three-year contract posts as Senior Statisticians, 
fixed salary £2,000 per annum (men) 
£1,600 per annum (women). 

Outward family passages provided and return 
passages for officers on contract if not appointed 
permanent establishment. Pensions, permanent 
establishment, medical aid, generous leave, low 
income jax, good schools, free tuition, highly 
developéd social and sporting amenities, in 
excellent climate. ' 

Application forms and further details from the 
Secretary (R), Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 

Closing date: August 21, 1961. 





ORGANISATION & METHODS 
INVESTIGATORS 
REQUIRED BY 


KODAK LIMITED 


The continuous expansion of our 
manufacturing departments make it 
necessary for us to increase our 
Organisation and Methods staff at the 
Harrow Factory. 

We are inviting applications from: 
INVESTIGATORS 

in the 25 to 35 age group with 
‘ considerable practical experience 
in the Organisation and Methods 


eld. 
YOUNG MEN 

who would like to enter the 
Organisation and Methods field. 
They should have had experience of 
Works Accounting and be between 
20 and 25 years of age. Full 
training will be given, 


Advantages of joining Kodak Limited 
include excellent pay and working 
conditions, a generous Pension plan, 
a voluntary part contributory Life 
Insurance Scheme, together with a profit 
sharing plan. We have a five-day week 
of 383 hours. 


Please apply Men’s Personnel Department, 
Kodak Limited (Factories), 
Harrow, Middlesex, 


quoting JAW/4, 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND — 


NEW ZEALAND 
CHAIR OF POLITICAL STUDIES 


The Council invites applications for the above- 
mentioned Chair. At present Political Science 
is taught only as a Stage I unit and is limited 
to the history of political thought. The intention 
is to develop a Department of Political Studies 
teaching all stages of the B.A, and M.A. 
degrees, including in its scope both the study of 
political philosophy and its history and the 
study of political institutions and activity con- 
nected with them, Additional staff will be 
recruited as need arises, 

The salary attaching to the position is £2,800 
per annum and an allowance is made towards 
travel and removal expenses, 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, 

Applications close, in New Zealand and 
London, on September 15, 1961. 


EXPORT 


OZALID, the leading ‘Company in 
the photocopying field with established 
Overseas markets, wishes to expand its 
Export Sales Force and young men of 
proved selling ability with some 
experience in the export field and a 
knowledge of several languages are 
invited to apply for a restricted number 
of vacancies which will become avail- 
able in the near future. 


Good salary_and incentive offered. 
Contributory Pension Scheme. All 
expenses paid, Applicants must be 
willing to travel extensively. Apply in 
writing in confidence to: 


The Administrative Controller of Sales, 
Ozalid Company Limited, 
Langston Road, 

Loughton, Essex. 






































PPLICATIONS are invited for a Senior Re 
search Officer to direct a longitudinal 
study of technical education and apprenticeship. 
This study, which is supported by a grant from 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial_Re- 
search is part of the National Suryey of Child 
Health and Development. 

The appointment will be for an initial period 
of three years on _a scale £1,400 x £100 - 
£1,600 plus F.S.S.U. 

Applicants should be University graduates 
with research experience in education or applied 
psychology; experience in the training depatt- 
ment of an industrial organisation would & 
an advantage. 

Applications should be sent before Septembet 

to: 


» 1961, 


Dr. J. W. B. Douglas, 
Usher Institute, 
Warrender Park Road, 
Edinburgh 9, 
enclosing the names.of two referees. : 
The successful applicant will work in_ thé 
first place in Edinburgh and after January 1%) 
at the London School of Economics. 


FERODO LIMITED | 


Invite applications from qualified 
STATISTICIANS or MATHE- 
MATICIANS to join an_ active 
group in the Research Division. 
The selected candidate, who should 
have an honours degree and good 
qualifications in statistics, will work 
on operational problems requiring 
fundamental investigations which 
offer great scope for original 
constructive thought. 


The Main Works Research Divi- 
sion and Head Office of the Company 
are situated in Derbyshire on the 
edge of the Peak District National 
Park. The salary will be dependent 
on qualifications and experience. 











Written applications, giving full 
details of age, education, qualifica- 
tions and experience should be sent 
to the Personnel Managet; 
Ferodo Limited, Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, Via Stockport. 
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‘Country Planning. 


Pfizer Ltd., 
medicine, chemicals and 
Statistician. 
the application 
appointed will be 
to various - fields, 
pharmaceuticals, 


such as 
animal 


places in which to live. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
FOR SCOTLAND 


ASSISTANT RESEARCH OFFICER 


\pplications are invited for a non-pensionable 
Post Of Assistant Research Officer in Town and 
Duties involve surveys and 
research concerning physical, social and 
economic aspects of planning in connection with 
current ‘developments in the Central Belt of 


Scotland, 

Applicants, who must be between 21 and OTe 
should have a university degree with at least 
second-class honours or a degree awarded for 


post-graduate gtudy or research in geography, 
or a related subject, Research or practical 
experience in connection with town and country 
planning would be an additional qualification. 


Headquarters in Edinburgh. Salary range, 


28-£1,222, 


application form 


Further particulars and 
Department of 


from Establishment Officer, 


Health for Scotland, St. Andrew's House, 
Edinburgh, 1, 
MERICAN OIL COMPANY operating 


Middle East requires ECONOMIST 
(ENGINEERING) with petroleum background 
for budget justification and payout work. 
Family housing available. Home leave granted 
annually and at present tax free. Salary £217 
per month.—Apply OVERSEAS TECHNICAL 
SERVICE, 5 Welldon Crescent, Harrow, 
Middlesex, quoting Ref. UK.30. 


require an 


ECONOMIST/ 
STATISTICIAN 


in 
LONDON 


to work on varied and 
tasks including 


interesting 


Systems for sales forecasting, 
Inventory Control by use of ADP, 
Research and development work. 


Candidates—preferably AIS—should 
have a degree in economics, also 
several years of industrial or com- 
mercial experience. 


Good salary, benefits, and prospects. 
Tabulated career details to : 


Central Personne! Department 
(Ref. 

BTR. INDUSTRIES LTD., 

Herga House, 

Vincent Square, S.W.1. 





Statistics 
and Biometries 


a young Company with diverse 
agriculture, 
qualified Statistician who will be responsible to the Company’s 
A person with one or two 
of ‘statistics will 
involved in 
clinica] 
nutrition, 
market research and operational research. 
Company’s interests throws up a wide. range of possibilities and 
calls for a wide utilisation of statistical devices, and for the 
provision of advice to people in a variety of professions. 


be preferred, The 


statistical 


Employment conditions at Pfizer are - first-class, and the 
situation of the plant in East Kent offers a variety of attractive 


Please will those who are interested apply to the 
Personnel Officer (Research), Pfizer Ltd., Sandwich, Kent. 


CHEMICALS - PHARMACEUTICALS - VACCINES 
AGRICULTURAL & VETERINARY PRODUCTS ~ 
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interests in 
wishes to -appoint a 
years’ experience in 
erson 
application of statistics 
trials of new ethical 
quality control, 
The diversity of the 


MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


have following vacancies. for work in 
Administrative Division at their head- 
es office at 20 Park Crescent, 


1. PRINCIPAL. 
aise Salary scale £1,781- 

- SENIOR EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 
(Ref, E2/61.) Salary scale £1,573- 
£1,937 p.a. 

3. HIGHER EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 
(Ref. ae Salary scale £1,282- 


nN 


£1,490 p. 
4. EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 
(Ref. E2/63.) Salary on scale 


rising to £1,214 p.a. 


Applicants must have the tollowing 
minimal educational qualifications in 
addition to general experience of 
administration. 

Post 1. Good Honours degree. 

Posts 2, 3 and 4, Two . G.C.E. 
Advanced Level subjects or equivalent. 

Commencing salary within above 
scales according to age, qualifications 
and experience; National Health 
Service Superannuation provision. Write 
full details (naming two professional 
referees) to Personnel Officer, MRC, 
38 Old Queen Street, S.W.1, by 
September 8th. 


ORGANISATION 
AND METHODS 


Co-operative Permanent Building 
Society invites applications for posi- 
tions in its Organisation and Methods 
Department. Preference will be given 
to graduates and applicants with 
professional qualifications. Successful 
candidates, who will receive training 
in building society work, will be 
required to carry out research in office 


organisation and must be capable of 


compiling reports and procedures 
manuals. Salary at age 28 will be not 
less than £1,000 per annum. Salary 
scales are progressive, and there are 
excellent opportunities for advance- 
ment. The Society has its own 
Superannuation and Sickness Funds. 
Applications, with details of age, 
experience and qualifications, to the 
Personnel Controller, Co-operative 
Permanent Building Society, New 
Oxford House, Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W.C.1. 
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Marketing Department of the Thomson Organisation 


We have two important new opportunities in this freshly established 
department of the Thomson tion, a company with world- 
wide and all-embracing interests in all forms of media. 


Market Research Executive 


A young man or woman with active experience in the 
execution and control of market research studies. Experience 
in media studies would be of particular value. 














Economist 


5s soles Gin x nian wis ea aes ee 
to study and report on market trends. Must have commercial 
acumen and be able to write clearly and to the point. 


positions will have opportunities to develop 
contribu 


The persons 
tions to the 


und, pec ri ssl sane ager ame Scsiaee ant uebadee 


R 8 Jomioen tet, Research Promotion Departmen 
The yeon N 200, Gany’s lam Road. Londen Wick. 


H. & R. JOHNSON LIMITED 


ACCOUNTANT 


required by large firm of ceramic glazed tile manufacturers 
to be responsible for the development and production of cost 
accounts and for the control of statistics. Age 25-30 years. 
Previous practical costing experience essential. 

—- according to experience; non-contributory ee 
scheme. 


Please apply in writing, stating age, qualifications and ex 
to the Secretary, H. & R. Johnson Lid., Highgate Tile Works, 
Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent. 


DMINISTRATION MANAGER responsible 
for Accounting and Administrative func- 
tions of factory employing 600 people and 
engaged in precision engineering of aircraft 
accessories. The position calls for the ability 
to provide a complete and virile management 
accounting service to an expanding Company 
situated in North West London. 
A standard cost system is in operation. 


The Company is a member of an old-estab- 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT required in the 
Planning Department at PRESTON. Commenc- 
ing and maximum salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience within range £645-£1,310 
per annum. 

Applicants should possess a good honours 
degree in economics, geography, sociology or 
— —S and should be interested in 
lished Group of Companies and the position | Problems ndustry, population and housing. 
carries an attractive starting salary: Pension | , Applications, stung, age. qualifications. present 
and life Assurance benefits. the County Planning 


Officer (S). East Chiff 
Apply in confidence to Box 1538. County ices, a by Atigust 29, 1961. 





- EDUCATION; BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION ~~ -WELSH COLLEGE 
OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF 


ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service. 
ee OF COMMERCE AND 





Management, Export, Commercial, General 
DMINISTRATION 


tical (nge-enetainatiam® comuce Ae Cashin aul 
FULL TIME ECONOMICS 
DEGREE COURSES, 1961-1962 


jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus —. 
advice, mentioning examination or tua 
G9/2), 
Applications will be considered for enrol- 
for niversity 


which interested, to the Secretary ( 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London Established 1910. 


SECRETARIAL | TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students, 
six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising » Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654. 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Halli (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ, 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1,431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
Univ. B.Sc.Economics exams, 1950-60. Tuition 
also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus (mention’ examination) from a. Wa 
Shaw Fietcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.17, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


cy. SIGN away your rights when “buying 
your car, SHOPPER’S GUIDE (15s. p.a.) 
advises how to deal with Guarantee Forms that aia Z ibs patiitione 
may affect your legal safeguards.—Write Con- 7 CITY -MEN prefer good secretaries 
sumer Council, Orchard House, Orchard: Street, introduced through STELLA. FISHER 
wii. BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2. 




















. 4, 





us and forms of application are 
available from the Registrar at = College. 
ROBERT E. PRESSWOOD. 
Clerk to the Governors. 





Invest with the 


MORLEY CORPORATION 


in Trustee Securities at 


6} per cent for two years 
for sums of £3,000 or over. 





Apply Borough Treasurer, Town Hall, 
Morley, Yorkshire. 
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See 


The new look of Japan 


It’s the bright face of a nation prospering, of an 
economy vital with new forces and backed by a 
stable market. Acquaint yourself with this pro- 
mising market; consult Yamaichi, one of Japan’s 
oldest and most distinguished securities companies. 


Yamaichi maintains complete services for inter- 
national clients and is especially knowledgeable in 
the management of investment funds for institu- 
tional investors. You can depend on Yamaichi 
for intelligent, comprehensive research and reliable 
assistance in all of your dealings. Your inquiry is 
indeed welcomed at any of Yamaichi’s offices 
around the world. 


Brochures available on request. 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES COMPANY 
of NEW YORK, INC. 


(Affiliate of Yamaichi Securities Co., Ltd. Tokyo, Japan) 


@ 111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. Tel: Cortlandt 7-5900 
®@ 1123 Bethel Street, Honolulu, Hawaii Tel: 66240, 65847 


@ Head Office: Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
& Osaka Office: Imabashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


TD we . j > a r 
rorels Olen 4 lent e PHILADELPHI 


.T| 


INCREASED 
INTEREST RATES” 


-..an added encouragement to 
Investors and Regular Savers 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


(including 4% bonus for regular subscriptions) 





* INCOME TAX ON ALL INTEREST PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
Send for full details & Savings Brochure: Ref. R.6 


TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
Telephone: REGent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 





29 NEW BONI 
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An insurance service... 


may be summarised in a few words 


@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 

@ Prompt and courteous attention 

@ Fair and generous claims settlements 
For more than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 


ee AERO LOl Ke Se) 
from the Burnley 
Building Society 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON .- EC2 


Generous 


Jo 


Assets exceed £66,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE Burniey : LONDON OFFICE 129 Kingsway WC2 


[ene 4AhE Base meses ti ete cae 
LONDON-RiQ os: os 


IN LESS THAN ! EAGLE STAR 


13 hours flying time 
NN DI R ECT § ie 1c 3 \ 7 7 NON ANNOUNCE 


NEW ATTRACTIVE RATES 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
ANNUITIES 


ALL SOUTH AMERICA For full details apply: 


within easy reach, all by the same airline LIFE DEPARTME 
Consult your Travel Agent, or A n T 
WIMBORNE HOUSE, ARLINGTON STREET, 


PANAIR 20 BRASIL ieee aes, 
FOR SOUTH AMERICA 
29 NEW BOND STREET: LONDON: W.1. Tel: MAYfair 7252 (10 lin>s) or any Branch Office. 
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Through 
Train 
to Hither 


Gorgonzola Special gets express handling by BRITISH = 


Through train from Milano 

loaded with cheeses, salami and 
lush Italian fruits runs into 

Hither Green Freight Depot, the Southern 
Region of British Railways newest 
bonded depot—where sameé- 
night unloading onto lorries 

for clearance to the shops in 
perfect condition is a 

job for the fast moving 

fork lift truck «+. 


and the choice e j 
is again— CR ci oie. FORK LIFT TRUCKS | 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED (DEPT. - } COVENTRY 
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